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the result of an article in last week’s ToRONTO 


A* 
SATURDAY NIGHT, this journal has been served with 


libel writs by Masten, Starr, Spence & Cameron on behalf 
of Dr. T. A. Slocum, Ltd., and Louis S. Levee (pro- 
nounced Si-Keen). In both cases damages to the extent 
of $25,000 is claimed, while injunctions are also asked 
restraining TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT from making any 
further mention of either the company of which Mr. Levee 
is the president and chief owner, or of the chairman of 
the School Board himself. 

That Mr. Levee should threaten action is not. sur- 
prising, in fact, we would have been somewhat astonished 
if, under the circumstances, any other coutse had been 
adopted. 

TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT welcomes the closest in- 
vestigation of the charges made in these columns. and 
will be more than pleased to amplify the evidence in 
due course, should the chairman of the School Board 
deem fit when the time arrives to proceed with the case. 

The endeavor on the part of Mr. Levee to muzzle the 
press by threats of libel and injunctions is a method not 
upfamiliar to Toronto Saturpay NIGHT, but such at- 
tempts to obstruct a free discussion of matters of para- 
mount importance, in no wise clears the skirts of the 
plaintiff in this instance, and makes a full investigation 
by the School Board of the city of Toronto none the less 
imperative. Such an investigation must be forthcoming 
if the citizens of Toronto are to repose further faith in 
those who have charge of what is probably the most im- 
portant branch of the public service. 

The School Board may reasonably assume, I think, 
that ToRONTO SATURDAY NIGHT has in its possession ample 
evidence, this being a necessity for its own protection. 


Nor is it at all likely that Toronto SatruRDAy NIGHT: 


would make the serious charges against Mr. Levee that 
have been made, having no personal interest in the man 
nor his affairs, except in the public interest. 

At best an action for libel is a long and tedious pro- 
cess, even if Mr. Levee should finally conclude to push 
the case; what, then, is the School Board of the city of 
Toronto to do in the interval? 

Are the members content to rest with these charges 
against the chairman of their Board, or will they investi- 
gate on their own account? 

Once again let us state that a threatened action for 
libel on behalf of L. S. Levee and of ‘“‘Psychine” is by no 
means a satisfying nor an adequate answer to the charges 
made. Let Mr. Levee come out into the open and demand 
an investigation at the hands of his conjreres. Surely iif 
he is ‘nnocent of the charges made by ToRONTO SAaTuRDAY 
NIGHT, no possible objection could be raised to such a 
proceeding. If he is not innocent, then the sooner such 
evidence is before the members of the Board and the 
citizens of Toronto the better. 

es 

E have witnessed the first act—or is it the prelude ?— 

in our reciprocal trade treaty with the United States 

of America. For, after all, the curtain will rise upon 
scene one at Washington when President ‘Taft and his 
advisers get down to the work of forcing the measure 
through Congress; and, indeed, at this writing it wou:d 
seem quite within the line of probabilities that the Presi 
dent will have no little difficulty in prevailing upon his 
countrymen to pass the treaty as it stands, and it must 
be passed as a whole or else it falls to the ground, and 
in that event the twe countries would be just where they 
were before negotiations opened in Ottawa months ago. 

The fact that this treaty does not meet with the ap- 
proval of all Americans any more than it does all Cana 
dians will hardly create surprise, for it is beyond the 
powers of mere men to create legislation that gives satis- 
faction to all. It resolves itself down to a question, then, 
of pleasing the majority, and as to this it is as yet im- 
possible to state with any degree of accuracy, whether 
the majority are content in either country, With a great 
diversity of interests, such as we have in the Dominion, 
the manufacturing interests in the East, holding for pro- 
tection, and the farmer in the West holding for free 
trade—and let us not forget the well-known desires of 
many engaged in agricu!ture in the Maritime Provinces, 
who have long looked longingiy to the New England 
States as the natural market for their products—the Fed- 
eral Government found itself between two millstones. 
Altruism has as small a place in the policies of any gov- 
ernment as it has in the life of the individual. We are 
all selfish. Selfish in our desires; selfish in our aims. 
The farmer is an egoist, so is the manufacturer, and so 
are the members of the Federal House and the Govern 
ment. Each and every one is working to defend his own 
best interests as he sees them. When the final word is 
said, however, it must be admitted that egoism is the 
mainstay of all governments and all peoples. We trade, 
we bargain as individuals and as governments, each for 
his own good, and this fact is not to be lost sight of when 
Uncle Sam flirts with us. 

The Laurier Government deemed it a political neces 
sity that the free trade demands of the Canadian farmer 
be accorded recognition. Their claim was pressing and 
no longer would they take an evasive answer. The great 
clamor of the high cost of living has had its effect both 
in Washington and in Ottawa, though in the American 
capital it was much more pressing than in ours. On the 
other hand, the Canadian farmer was much more insistent 
in his demands than was the American agriculturist, and 
so the draft treaty came about. The effecc of the nego- 
tiations up to the present has been to partially satisfy 
the Canadian farmer, but at some expense to the manu- 
facturer. Just what these trade concessions will cost the 
manufacturer time only can determine. Another matter 
yet to be determined is the effect of such negotiations up- 
on foreign capital. We need money in this country. It 
is essential for its development, and just now there are 
many millions of dollars turning our way from Great 
Britain, Will these negotiations have a tendency to re- 
tard this capital and make it afraid? _Britishers with 
millions at their command have been knocking at our 
doors, anxious to place it in manufacturing concerns, in 
railways, and in the dozen and one other attractive trifles 
that we have to offer. Like ourselves, the Britisher is 
no altruist. He wants a return for his money, more than 
he could get at home, and besides, he demands a safe in- 
vestment. There must, then, be ng tendency at Ottawa 
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to destroy the faith of the man with the purse, for no 
matter where he comes from he is twice welcome. 

There is to my mind one great lesson to be read from 
these negotiations, and it is this: Had Great Britain re- 
ciprocated at the time Canada gave the Mother Country 
a preference in our markets, there would have been no 
reciprocity treaty signed at Washington, and no negotia-~ 
tions entered into. To put it plainly, this reciprocal 
treaty is the price which Britain pays for not having 
moved when her chessmen were on the board. This 
would be against her policy of free trade, it will be ar- 
gued. So it is, but the negotiations just closed are also 
against the policy of high tariffs which have been in force 
in the United States for a generation or more. The Unit- 
ed States changed its policy when expedient; why then 
not Britain? There are no set rules in this game of life 
and living; each generation and each age according to 
its needs. 

“Trade follows the flag” is a familiar saying. But 
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did he do with his heritage? It ue had been left in sole 
possession of it and endeavored to work out the destiny 
of the country on the lines laid‘ down by Mr. Asselin, 
Toronto would now be a pleasant habitant tourist resort 
of about ten thousand inhabitants; most of our prosper-- 
ous Ontario towns would be non-existent; and the North- 
west territories would still be sacred to trappers and 
hunters. That is, if the United States had not long ago 
acquired our territory by purchase or conflict, as they 
did Texas, California, New Mexico and Louisiana. The 
French Canadian is worthy of all praise for his patient, 
smiling industry, but if he is-a participant in the general 
prosperity of Canada to-day, he has the English-speaking 
Canadian to thank for that prosperity. These racial dis- 
putes are not pleasant, but the tone taken by Mr. Asselin 
and most of the other Nationalists compels one occasion 
aly to remind them that Canada owes something to the 
sacrifices and enterprises of the English-speaking new- 
comers. 


NOW THEN, NOW THEN, WHERE ARE THOSE CHAPS OFF TO? 


as a matter of fact it does nothing of the sort. The 
order is reversed. The flag follows trade. It has done 
so in the upbuilding of every country in the world, dat- 
ing from the earliest times up to the present day. Let 
Britain heed the lesson. 

Viscount Milner is quoted as saying that he fears the 
present reciprocal treaty will be detrimental to the policy 
of closer union between the British Isles and Canada. 
Lord Milner is right, but will Britain’s statesmen awake 
to the fact before it is too late! 


*** 

HE brilliantly brochure of Mr. Oliver Asselin, “A 
Quebec View of Canadian Nationalism,” is just nov 
receiving a good deal of attention though it was written 
over a year ago. Mr. Asselin is one of the most talented 
of the Nationalist group in Quebec, though his fame has 
been won in journalism rather than ‘in politics. The copy 
of his brochure that one lately read was not printed “on 
Japan vellum, with hand-designed initials, at five dol- 
lars,” though the cover informs the public that twenty 
five copies of this quality are available. Mr. Asselin calls 
himself a “dyed in the wool French Canadian,” and he 
has several antipathies. One is Laurier; another is the 
average English speaking newspaper man; yet another 
is the immigrant from across the seas; while the railway 
magnates of this country come in for a liberal measure 
of his dislike. Reading his amusing and racy journalese, 
it became obvious that it was but a regiment of straw 
men ‘that the Nationalists are setting up to knock down 
and beat into tatters with their speeches and writings. If 
the French are being submerged in the inevitable pro- 
cesses of Canadian development, whose fault is it? As 
suredly not that of the English, who have given them 
every possible chance with themselves, even to the ex 
tent of permitting them to retain in Quebec a hybrid sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical and civil law which is obsolete in 
principle. The French Canadian was in Canada nearly 
two hundred years before the English Canadian, What 


HE death of Sir Charles Dilke has been the occasion 
of a number of mealy-mouthed editorials on both 
sides of the water as to the fate that befalls men who 
breaks what is termed the “moral law.” They are in- 
spired by the kind of morality which takes cognizance 
of but one of the ten commandments. It is interesting 
to note that the sanest comment on the career of this 
statesman comes from the Montreal Witness, the most 
eminent custodian of the people’s morals in Canadian 
journalism. “Many baser men,” says the Witness, “have 
died amid almost universal eulogy, and have been buried 
with pomp, to a city’s, if not a nation’s, weeping.” This 
sentiment, generous minded men will echo. It always 
seemed to the writer that Dilke’s wife, one of the most 
brilliant women in England, could forgive his of- 
fence, the British people could have afforded to do like- 
wise. It was no doubt the hypocrisy of his political as- 
sociates which forced him into private life, for Great 
Britain has had statesmen in the past whose lives were 
less clean than that of Sir Charles Dilke. This is not 
written with a view to condoning the offence against the 
seventh commandment which was proven against Dilke, 
but as a reminder that such sins are by no means the 
most important that threaten the state. It was generally 
admitted that Dilke would have been Gladstone’s suc” 
cessor as leader of the Liberal party and ultimately 
Prime Minister, had it not been that he committed the 
offence in question. Or perhaps it would be better to 
say that these honors were denied him because he was 
found out. Had the party been piloted by so able a man 
as he, it is probable that the political chaos which exists 
in England to-day would have been avoided. In politics, 
greed, insincerity and dishonesty are much greater evils 
than the casual act of incontinence with which Dilke 
was charged. Yet such is the sentiment of English 
speaking humanity on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
so soon as a man is found out he is hounded into pri- 


vate life. We have had a case in Canada where a very 
able and popular minister was forced to resign his port- 
folio because of the unproven charge of the kind, while 
greater sinners who had not been officially detected were 
allowed to continue in the cabinet. Charles Stewart 
Parnell, who sinned practically with the consent of the 
worthless O’Shea, was driven from public life just 
when he was on the point of achieving something tang- 
ible for Ireland. That a sin of this kind should over- 
weigh political genius and unselfish public service shows 
that the public mind is disordered on the subject. Prob-. 
ably it was precisely because Dilke was a man of politi- 
cal genius that, while the wife who was the party most 
aggrieved steadfastly stood by him, outsiders exaggerat- 
ed his offence into an enormity. When your average 
mediocrity sees a man more clever or more industrious 
than himself he looks for a weak point. For instance, 
if he learns that the other takes a drink when he feels 
like it, he puts the rider on everything that is said in 
praise of the other fellow, “What a pity he drinks!” If 
the clever man doesn’t happen to drink, Mr. Mediocrity 
finds out some other point for criticism. England, like 
this and other countries, has its full share of solemn 
mediocrities who were delighted to enlarge on the dis- 
covery that so able a man as Dilke had his frailties. In 
point of fact, those who so cruelly rejoiced in his dis- 
grace were displaying a spiritual fault, a lack of char- 
ity, which has wrought far more evil in the world than 


such sins as that which Dilke committed. 
the Dominion Government, as the outcome of the 
present agitation for outside inspection of our chart 
ered banks, concludes to take upon its own shoulders both 
the task and the accompanying responsibilities, it is clear 
that this work of supervision must be performed in a 
manner that will be absolutely above criticism. In other 
words, the work of checking up our banks must be a deal 
more effective than is now the case in any of the various 
Governmental departments in existence. 


* 
* * 


At the moment we have a Federal Bureau acting in a 
somewhat similar capacity, and one which, as it happens, 
through no particular fault of the officials, but more by 
reason of the rules and regulations under which it is 
administered, has not proven altogether satisfactory. In 
fact, if the chartered banks were allowed the same scop: 
and latitude as are the insurance companies working 
under Federal charters, certainly no good could come 
from such an inspection, while on the other hand a great 
deal of harm might result. 

As a concrete example, the Canadian Guardian Life 
Insurance Company might be mentioned. 
poration known to be unsound. It 
surance Department that 


Here is a cor 
was known to the In 
the Canadian Guardian was 
paying dividends out of capital. In fact, many of its 
methods were astonishingly like those of the Farmers 
Bank under the management of [ravers. In the face of 
these facts, however, the Canadian Guardian Life was 
allowed to go ahead and sell people its worthless stock; 
stock which is no better to-day than that of the Farmers 
Bank, the only difference being that it does not carry with 
it the double liability. The notes of the Farmers Bank 
were secured, and so are the policies of those who are 
insured in the Canadian Guardian Life. Here the parallel 
must cease, however, for the holders of Farmers Bank 
notes will. not only receive the full face value of the bank 
bills held but interest upon the same as well, up to thi 
day they are called in, while the holders of policies in the 
Canadian Guardian Life will at best be obliged to go out 
and obtain insurance in a sound concern. 

If the Government upon itself this matter of 
bank inspection, the legal machinery under which it acis 
must be broad in scope, comprehensive, and adequate in 


takes 


detail to meet every possible contingency; while those 
employed on the work must be men of unquestioned ex 
perience and high integrity. Political hangers-on should 
find no place in such a department. Too much depends 


upon its efficiency. 

‘3 | 
f pears in the last issue of the Catholic Register witl 
reference to the late Mr. Justice McMahon. There is 
ample internal evidence that the editorial was from the 
pen of the editor-in-chief, Very Rev. A. E. Burke, D.D. 
LL.D. 

“We read eulogies in the profane press,” says the rev- 
erend doctor, “over the latest demise and confess to a 
feeling of sadness. One single word about devotion to 
his church or conformity to her rules were worth oceans 
of such eulogy as that. It would stand the poor subject, too 
in better stead, who. goes out ‘into the valley and shadow 
of death.’ 
consequence 


* 
es * 


editorial, disguisedly but intentionally ghoulish, ap 


] 


The rest is very good, but only a necessary 
of this. Unfortunately it so happens be 
times that many of our people who are great friends of 
Mother Church and persistent seekers after her influence, 
have a bad habit of forgetting her and the friends who 
helped them once translated int and some 
times they become so ‘eminently respectable’ that they 
think they confer a favor on the church by keeping 
up even a nominal connection with her. 
some such cases; 


» high places; 


There have been 
but we hope that when church digni- 
tarics again interest themselves in any one’s elevation, a 
thing they are very chary about doing, the beneficiary 
sha'l not only have qualtfications as good as the best from 
a legal or forensic point of view, but shall also have that 
fidelity to his faith in practice which is so much needed 
in these days, the better to spread the Kingdom of Christ 
upon earth,” 

The italics in the quotation offered are our own. The 
dragging of the Kingdom of Christ into an effort to dis 
parage the name of a man universally liked and respect 
ed is, one takes it, an act of blasphemy, of which the ele 
ment which Father Burke is pleased to call “the profane 
press” is, thank God, incapable. The late Hugh Me 
Mahon may, as is stated earlier in the editorial, have 
been appointed in accordance with a desire on the part 
of the late Sir John Macdonald to give Roman Catholics 
representation on the Bench, but he was also elevated to 
the judiciary because he was known in his profession to 
be a lawyer of very exceptional ability and a man of high 
personal honor. He was a Liberal in politics, but it was 
a singular quality in Sir John Macdonald that, strong 
Conservative though he was, he never allowed politics to 
control the selection of judges. He made legal attain- 
ments an absolute essential. The appointment of Justice 
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McMahon pleased Roman Catholics, but it was applauded 
by Protestants, and in his whole conduct on the Bench it 
was obvious that creed had nothing to do with the per- 
formance of his duties. The first necessity and principle 
of the administration of British justice Father Burke is 
apparently unable to understand. He places Justice Mc- 
Mahon in the category of those who “have a bad habit 
of forgetting the friends who helped them.” In what dis 
ordered condition of mind is the man who could censure 
a judge—sworn to execute justice toward all irrespective 
of creed, race or color—because he had “forgotten the 
friends who helped him!” Indeed, if Justice McMahon 
had done otherwise than perform his duties in a manner 
that was absolutely upright he would have been basely 
treacherous toward the Roman Catholic Church; the 
scandal he would have caused would have covered her 
name with shame. When the “profane press” stated that 
Justice McMahon performed his duties in an able, up 














right and scrupulously just manner, it did its whole duty 
One does not think that the eulogies of the “pre 
press” will influence the after state of the dead 
although Father Burke inti es tl single w ) 
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Innocent ! 
ire to say that that is not the title by which 
u have usually thought of the French capital. One day 








I was to a number of Canadians of my unashamed 
love fo and, in all simple sincerity, without think 
ing how would sound to most folks, I said: 


‘I think, perhaps, the reason I like Paris best is be 








cause s so young and innocent.” 

One of the group—a Toronto man whom you know 
very well, Mr. Editor—looked at me with a dry smile to 
see if 1 were joking, and then remarked, his eyes dreamy 
with reminiscence- 

‘It is—NOT!” 

Now, I don’t want you to draw any wrong inferences 
regarding \ fellow citizen. He is a quiet family man, 
and a good fellow; and he had only seen in Paris what 
nine out of ten visitors do. But he had not taken note of 
what to me is one of the chief charms of Paris; and that 
is its youthful innocence 

is feature has been put in my mind just now by an 
ident which happened the other day. The French 
Government bestowed upon M. Pol the ribbon of the 
\lerite Agricole. Who is M. Pol? If you have been in 
is within recent years, you have certainly seen him— 
though you may not have known his name. That day 
when you crossed the Tuileries Gardens on your way to 
the Louvre and saw a motley crowd gathered on one of 
he broad paths | you pushed your way through to see 
were hgh r a drunken man that interested 

and found to your surprise only a sweet-faced old 
tieman scatte gy crumbs tor his birds that hovered 
that was M. Pol. He spent his time taming the 

irds of these Gardens in the centre of whirling Paris, 
and they knew him so weil that they each came when he 


called them by name. 

That was a part of Paris, the Innocent! And so was 
the crowd that watched him. All sorts and conditions of 
people tarried on their way to business, to shopping, to 
p.casure, letting errands urgent and errands for others 
wait while they silently enjoyed this bit of nature. There 
would be “chic” milliners’ assistants with huge band- 
boxes on their arms jostling the ladies to whom they might 
be carrying them, errand boys in uniform and “gamins” 
in the cheerful rags of the St. Antoine quarter, frock- 
coated gentlemen and workingmen in their blouses, all 
intently watching this pastoral spectacle. The only im- 
patience that I ever saw betrayed at being drawn out of 
their way to see so “innocent” a sight, was by foreign 
tourists who had hurried over to the circle expecting to 
find something “spicy.” 
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HE true Parisian is like a child, taking his pleasure in 
simple things. On most afternoons of the week, at 

least three military bands play in the different parks of 
Paris—on some afternoons as many as six or .eight—and 
thousands of men and women make a point of gathering 
to hear them. The gardens of the Palais Royal were not 
far from my “pension” this last autumn; and I went there 
as often as I could on band days. You could rent a chair 
for a penny, and sit by the fountain in the centre of the 
garden and listen to such music as we have paid two dol- 
lars a seat to hear in the Area at Montreal. But it is the 
people who came there I would now like you to see— 
workingmen’s wives with their children, ladies better-to 
do with their work-baskets, neighboring shopkeepers tak 
ing an hour in the air, men just out of their offices for 
the day, actors and actresses from the Comedie Francaise 
near at hand rarely, very rarely, a tourist. The music 
was listened to with almost German silence, and politely 


applauded if unusually good 


On other days, I went to the Gardens of the Luxem 
b urg in the Latin Quarter and sat in the midst of quite 
different people. The band plays there as the light begins 
to fail; and young artists and art stucents fleck to hear at 


least its last few selections. There 1s more of ga ety in the 
spirit of the people who collect Irom tiis essentially stu 
dent quarter to get their hour ot choice music and the 
scent of flowers and the quiet evening airs than is to be 
seen among the “bourgeois” of the Pa‘ais Royal district; 
and there is consequently more of the feeling of youth. 
“But are there no ‘grisettes’ there?” the pessimistic sceptic 
as to the innocence of Paris will ask me. Lots of them. 
A group of artists—not yet “arrived” will sit ina circle ; 
and several of the chairs in the circle will be filled by 
women—some of them possibly “models.” But you would 
no more think of speaking to one of them than you woud 
to a man’s wife seated soberly at his side. They are as 
far removed as the poles from the brazen creatures who 
parade the Boulevards on the hunt for tourists, and i 
make up so large a part of the common tourist picture 9 


“wicked Paris.” 
eS 


a> is frank and businesslike. It has learned that 

the foreigner—especially the English-speaking for- 
eigner—can be “separated from his money’ by permitting 
him to live up to his expectations and see a lot of wicked- 
ness” in Paris. So a certain amount of “wickedness” 1s 
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deliberately prepared for him and constantly thrust into 
his face. He couldn’t miss it if he wanted to; and the 
dullest “greeny” on a three-day trip can see it as well 
and as thoroughly as the most knowing of “rounders,” 
for guides block the tourist hotel entrances and fill the 
sidewalk opposite “Cook’s” offering to take you at nigat 
to unspeakable places. Certain cafes on the Inner Boule- 
ards are given up to foreigners; and a section of the 
Outer Boulevards in the Clichy district is lined with 
“wicked” shows got up for the foreign “‘tenderfoot” an 
his ladies. They are not very bad; they charge prices 
which would make a real Parisian faint; but they are fine 
things to brag afterwards about having seen—if you like 
that sort of bragging. 

But this is not Paris. You might as well say that the 
“Midway” shows at the Exhibition are Toronto. The 
chief difference between the two cities in this respect is 
that Paris permits “wickedness” to be marketed openly 
and Toronto does not. The Parisian regards these feat- 
ures with the same disgust that you do; and if you say 
to him that you like his city because it is “gay,” he at 
once fears that you mean these tinsel “catch pennies” in- 
tended for strangers and insists that Paris is also serious 
and cultured and earnest. This, indeed, you already know 
if you have looked about you. The centre of the Latin 
Quartet is the Sorbenne, probably the most serious in- 
stitution of learning in the world—certainly the most 
serious outside of Germany. A Parisian built the Suez 
Canal and taught the Americans how to dig the Panama. 
Pasteur was a Parisian. Radium was discovered in Paris. 
The French drama has been unparalleled since sterility 
attacked Britain after Sheridan. French art has led the 
world for generations. And so it goe3, Paris is ¢teative, 
studious, in the forefront of science, literaturé;*sculpture, 
painting and all the best of life. 

And, with it all, it is young and innocent. Perpetual 
youth seems to live in its streets. One day coming down 
from Montmartre, an omnibus driver with his three old 
“plugs” got as much spirited joy out of “tooling” them 
along as if he were a millionaire driving a coach on a 
wager from London to Brighton. He cracked his whip, 
shouted to passers-by, jollied those who jumped from 
under his horses, and sang gaily to himself. A wedding 
party at a church always collects a crowd on the pavement 
opposite—not a rich wedding, remember, but any wedding. 
[ have seen a number of middle-aged people stand opposite 
the entry to an apartment house watching in amused 
silence the efforts of a “pussy” to mew and scratch her 
way into the hall. No one seems to get old in spirit. 
There are poor people and crowded dwellings in Paris; 
but you are never able to find a “slum” in the English 
sense—that is, a haunt of squalor, open wretchedness and 
settled gloom, 


The buoyancy of spirit that belongs to youth over-rides 
every affliction, A lady whom I know was visiting a 
French family. One evening she was at a dinner party 
among strangers, and one of the other guests asked her 
how she liked French life. 


“T love it,’ she replied; “but I am always wondering 
what effect this gayety has when you get old. I can never 
see any of your old ladies.” 

Her questioner smiled. “I am a grandmother myself,” 
she said; and, taking her around the room, she introduced 
her to several others well over sixty; and she had thought 
herself in a company of people in the lively thirties. That 
is the secret of the French. They never grow old. 


King George and the Press. 


| EFORE his accession to the throng, King George was 

rigidly opposed to affording any facilities whatever 
to the Press for obtaining any information concerning 
the doings or movements of the Court beyond what 
appeared in the official Court Circular. Special facilities 
were often granted by the late King to properly accredit~ 
ed Press representatives for gleaning some more interest- 
ing information concerning Royal affairs than could de 
gathered from the Court Circular, but such favors were 
never granted at Marlborough House. 

King George, however, has, in this as well as in some 
other matters, decided to follow the policy of the laic 
King. Not long since, a series of intimate and very in 
teresting photographs illustrating the daily life of various 
members of the Royal Family appeared in several papers 
which certainly could never have been obtained under the 
old regime at Marlborough House. 

The fact is, King George, since his accession, has come 
to understand and appreciate, as his father did before 
him, the interest which his subjects take in the personal 
doings and daily life of the Royal Family, and that 1 
is a wise policy, within, of course, proper limits, to some- 
times gratify his subjects’ desire for information in this 
direction. 

But those who are favored with invitations to become 
the guests of Royalty will, in future, be expected to re- 
frain from unduly advertising the fact in the Press, as 
was often done in the late reign by certain socially am- 
bitious people. 

In future, except at great State functions, only the 
names of the Sovereign’s chief guests will be made public, 
and the Sovereign’s hosts and hostesses will be expected 
to be equally brief in their announcements to the Press.— 


M.A.P. 





Crafts that Children Can Do. 


T used to be thought necessary for a child to show some 
| natural bent for art before he was allowed to be 
taught any special branch. But, happily, this idea has 
melted away and we realize that every one has some latent 
talent which only needs tu be developed. 

The old-fashioned idea was that a child must be drilled 
in historic styles as a basis of the foundation for design, 
but the newer and better thought is that greater freedom 
of creation is given, if the child draws his inspiration 
from nature and the immediate needs of his environment. 
Every child has a right to the joy that comes from the 
knowledge and perception of the beautiful in nature, ani 
too much care cannot be given to the training of the 
young to look out for “the good, the true and the beauti- 


sul: 


It is, of course, necessary to first train the hand, the 
eye and the brain by teaching drawings in an up-to-da.e 
manner. The child must draw what he sees and after- 
ward reproduce it from memory. In this way it is im- 
pressed on his brain in a way it never could be if the 
model were always before him, ‘This memory system 
teaches a child to observe—for, as he knows the object 
will later be removed, he tries to remember certain pro- 
minent features. 


When memory drawing is followed by clay modelling 
and wood carving, it will be found that working in these 
mediums has developed the child very rapidly. For, tine 
fact of making different forms in clay reinforces the draw- 
ing, while carving in wood reinforces the modelling, and, 
together, they teach originality and invention, as well as 
cultivating a creative capacity. 

While working in wood, the child is taught to pay 
close attention to his work, and it also brings the muscles 
into play to cut and carve hard wood into shape. All the 
forces of the child are cultivated by these exercises. 
They should be the ground work of all art training. 


The Tidal Wave of Revival. 


To the Editor of Saturday Night: 


Dear Sir,—This city has during the past month been swept 
by a tidal wave of emotional Christianity in which all the 
Churches except the Anglican and Roman Catholic have more 
or less taken part. Now I do not wish for one moment to 
belittle the preaching of the Gospel, but are the methods adopt- 
ed by the Evangelists calculated to make a permanent impres- 
sion on the morals of the city of Toronto? When we contrast 
the beautiful Sermon on the Mount, preached by the greatest 
Evangelist of all, with the theatrical hypnotic methods used by 
our visitors imported at a cost of twelve or fourteen thousand 
dollars for the purpose of doing that which should be done by 
our own clergy, it looks very like a failure on the part of the 
Churches to get in touch with the great body of the people. 
Our Saviour once said, ‘‘the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
His head.’’ What a contrast this seems to the luxurious living 
of the two leading evangelists boarding at one of the most 
fashionable hotels, part of whose profits are derived from liquors 
sold over the bar. If I remember aright, that most fearless of 
preachers, Paul (who was content to put up with the brethren), 
once made the remark that while he preached to others he must 
be careful that he himself might not become a castaway. The 
mere fact of professing Christianity under excitement, before a 
crowd, is not going to save a man or woman (in fact, Christ 
advocated praying in secret), but rather the carrying out of 
those principles laid down in the New Testament. Charity in 
its broadest sense to erring men and women and humanity to 
those dumb animals whom God has placed in our care A large 
proportion of the people attending revival meetings are regular 
attendants at church, in fact I knew some years ago an elderly 
lady, and good Christian, who would not for any consideration 
have missed attending a meeting conducted by a converted 








RELICS OF THE BATTLE OF LUNDY’S LANE, 


Some weeks ago the ceremony of re-interring the remains of certain A 


Lundy’s .Lane took place at Niagara Falis South. 


merican soldiers found on the battlefield of 


The picture. show 
showing that they were members of the North United Stat $ buttons and emblems found with the remains, 


knife and spoon displayed had evidently been carried in 


€8 infantry. Pieces of cloth 


and bullets were also found. The 


knit the haversack of one of the dead men. The battle took place in 


MILLIONS FOR THE MILLENNIUM. 


A recent portrait of Andrew Carnegie, who has don- 
ated ten million dollars for an educational peace cam. 


paign. 








prize fighter or a reformed bar tender. I think if the $14,000 
had been turned over to the Salvation Army, who care for the 
body as well as the soul, and who work amongst the lower 
strata of humanity, far better results would have ensued and 
there would not have been the danger of the Churches relaps- 
ing into their former state of apathy on the departures of 
Messrs. Chapman and Alexander and their fellow workers. 
I remain, dear sir, yours obediently, 


HENRY A. ASHMEAD. 
16 Belmont Street, Toronto, Jan. 30, 1911. 





Cashing Express Orders. 
The Editor, Toronto Saturday Night: 


Dear Sir,—I do not know whether your columns are open to 
discussions of this kind, but as I know that your paper is 
read by a very large number of bank men in Canada, I thought 
possibly you would be glad to publish this; then again, you are 
pretty good at getting after grafters, but possibly you have 
overlooked one of the greatest games of graft we have. I mean 
the issuing of express orders and the question of who really 
does this line of business for the express companies. 

The Canadian Bankers Association has recently come in for 
a good deal of adverse criticism in connection with the failure 
of the Farmers Bank, and the general trend of this criticism 
has been to pronounce it a weak backed organization as at 
present operated. Just how weak and divided a body this or- 
ganization is cannot better be shown than by considering the 
question of banks and express orders. A more ridiculous posi- 
tion is hard to imagine, than the position taken by Canadian 
banks in regard to the cashing of these orders, a position that 
could be easily remedied by the Canadian Bankers Association 
were it not a divided body. 

An analysis of the whole question will show just how absurd 
it really is. On the one hand we have the express company 
issuing these orders on all parts of Canada, collecting their 
commission, and then making practically no provision whatever 
for cashing them at the great majority of their agencies; other 
than the answer of their agent to the bearer: ‘‘Oh, we have not 
enough on hand this morning; any of the banks will cash it for 
you.”’ On the ather hand, we have the banks all over the coun- 
try cashing these orders at par and, as is the case with a 
number of banks, forwarding them on their daily lists to 
Toronto for redemption to avoid the annoyance and delay of 
waiting for the agents to procure funds for their redemption. 
Other corporations are charged on their outside cheques, why 
not a charge on the express orders, for these orders are in 
reality the cheques of the express companies. Why not, to say 
the least, are they not forced to disgorge and share their com- 
mission with the bank which cashes the order? Is it not a 
fallacy that one bank will not cash the drafts or money orders 
of another bank without a charge unless there exist a mutual 
par arrangement between them and yet they will cash without 
question these orders without any remuneration, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in the same business. Absurd, on 
the face of it, is it not? 

The whole question simply simmers down to this: that the 
Canadian Bankers Association is not a strong enough or a 
sufliciently united body to deal with it. It is high time that 
this matter should be fought out and settled, as it should be, 
for the benefit of the bank shareholder. The express order 
business has assumed immense proportions and if the banks 
are in reality doing the business it is then eminently fair that 
they should reap at least some share of the profits. One natur- 
ally asks why the banks have not forced this issue before. I 
have heard it said that a couple of the banks have large deposits 
from the express companies and the representatives of these 
banks in the Bankers Association block any move towards a 
reasonable adjustment. BANK CLERK. 

Owen Sound, Jan. 27, 1911. 





Concerning Kenora. 
Editor, Saturday Night: 


Dear Sir,—In your very interesting article on place names 
on January 14th, you intimate that the people of Rat Portage 
were not without justification in changing it for “the most 
beautiful and significant one of Kenora.” Beautiful it may be 
in that it is sonorous, but it is significant chiefly as indicating 
the poverty of imagination of its people. 

Greater Kenora includes Keewatin, Norman and Rat Port- 
age, and by the brilliant expedient of combining the initial 
syllable of each name, was evolved Kenora. Unkind people say 
the place was called after a boat of this name on the Lake of 
the Woods, but the owners of the boat originally evolved the 
name and Rat Portage was not above stealing it. 

Keewatin is beautiful and significant, but Kenora is a mon- 
grel begotten of unwholesome shame of the homely but trench- 


ant name given it in baptism of sweat by its godfathers, the 
pioneers and coureurs du bois. 


Some people in Moose Jaw and Medicine Hat think this an 
example worthy of imitation. Fortunately most of their people 


are old fashioned enough to prefer a name with some character 
and history attached to it. 


7 MAC. 
Regina, Sask., Jan. 24, 1911. 


And Still They Come. 


Belwood, Ont., Jan. 23, 1911. 





Editor Gold and Dross: 


Dear Sir,—Kindly receive my most hearty congratulations 
for the good work you are doing in exposing the ‘dead beats” 
who are preying on the innocents. Keep at them| | consider 
you are doing a nobler work than all the preachers and temper- 
ance agitators in Ontario combined, nor do | mean by that to 
belittle the good work they are doing either. 


No one, unacquainted with the facts, would believe to what 
an extent these “financial wolves” have been preying on the 
hard working wage earner in every nook and corner of the 
country. Thousands who had saved up a little for their old age 
have been relieved of all they possessed by these worse than 


murderers, Yours very truly, J. &. G. 
0 a 


Crook, Durham, England, Jan. 12th, 1911. 
Editor Saturday Sight: 


Can you give me any information re Atlantic Oil stock? 1 
am a shareholder—! bought my shares in Canada a year or two 
ago | might say that 1 always read your splendid Paper when 
at home (in Canada), but this is rather an out-of-the-way place 
and one gets out of touch. |! admire the way in which you “‘go 
after” shady companies. You are doing a great work! 


Believe me, yours truly, 


. S. H. RAINE. 
rs ¥ 


Lindsay, Jan. 28, . 
Editor Saturday Sight: y, Jan, 28, 1911 


! am a constant reader of your paper, which | think ig the 
best paper in Canada. B. J. G. 
_ Oo 


Galt, Ont. e . 
Editor Saturday Night.— pre oer Gy SNe 


As an old admirer of Saturday Night it is 
- we waeeenents favor with which it is 
argely, | think, on account of the valuable and ind ndent in- 
formation given regarding the numerous schemes ios haemennant 
presented to your readers and the public generally. 

; Sincerely yours, 


pleasant to hear 
received by the public, 


R. A. B, 
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l?. Dousns Anoux monn .9/ 
A Youthful Suffragette. 


ISS SYLVIA PANKHURST is including Toronto 
in her present tour on behalf of the suffragette 
czuse, and the visit of this young girl is arousing con- 
siderable curiosity. Her militant mother and her eloquent 
sister are national figures, but Miss Sylvia has only re- 
cently appeared on the horizon. As a matter of fact, she 
is little more than a mere school-girl, and she looks very 
youthful. Those who saw her in New York say that she 
would not appear out of place walking with the senior 
girls in any local boarding school. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that she created some amusement among the 
older people who heard her when she began talking seri- 
ously about the problems of women. She spoke ably, but 
the members of her audience were inclined to listen with 
the good natured toleration of parents whose children like 
to talk learnedly of things which adults ought to do. But 
Miss Pankhurst demonstrated that she possesses the fam- 
ily wit and effectiveness at retort. She was speaking in 
New York about the English women who do the same 
work as the men in some factories and get only two shil- 
lings, while the lords of creation receive five shillings per 
day. 




















“Well, there is a difference between men and women 
workmen,” demurred one of her hearers. 


“Oh, yes,” she retorted, “there is a difference. When 
the women are not working they are trying to keep things 
clean round their homes and when the men are not work- 
ing they do nothing.” 





How Oliver Started His Paper. 


HE story of how Hon. Frank Oliver (then plain Frank 

Oliver) happened to bring into existence the Edmon- 

ton Bulletin, the first newspaper published in Alberta, 

was told at a re-union of old-time telegraphers held in 
Edmonton the other day. 

Alex. Taylor, the dean of Western telegraphers, was 
associated with Mr. Oliver in the venture and told the 
story for the benefit of other old-timers who were pres- 
ent at the gathering, held at Mr. Taylor's house. 


Mr. Taylor was holding down the Edmonton end of 
a wire which was connected with Winnipeg, and had an 
office in the old Hudson’s Bay Company trading fort, 
which is now the oldest building in town and owned by 
the Provincial Government. He had been the means of 
having the line extended to Edmonton and had sent and 
received the first telegraph messages sent or received 
here. This was in 1879. 

Every day, Mr. Taylor took over the wire from Win- 
nipeg from 800 to 1,000 words of general news, and post- 
ed a copy on the door of the old fort, for the benefit of 
the few settlers. Four other copies he distributed among 
the four most prominent men of the place. 


Frank Oliver then kept a store in the little settlement, 
and as he had been a printer in his earlier days, one day 
Taylor suggested to the trader that he get some type and 
a little press and start a news sheet. Mr, Oliver agreed, 
and when, the following summer, he made his annual trip 
to Winnipeg in an ox cart, he brought back with him a 





DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, 


lists, 
0 romising of the younger American nove ¢ 
vue — aoe by Fitzhugh C. Goldsborough, and died 


ly a resi- 
f his wounds. Goldsborough was former 

anak of Wesabhas and one of the first violins in the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra. He was a peranolac, who 
imagined that Phillips had insulted his family. He 


guicided after his crime. 


case of type and a small hand-press. It is said that the 
Bulletin was started on a capital of $22.50. 


Mr.. Oliver found, when he got home, that he had 
neglected to get any large tyne for a heading. Mr. Tay- 
lor was resourceful, so out of a piece of wood he carved 
the heading “The Bulletin.” The wood had a tendency 
to warp, and finally it had to be cut into three pieces. 
One day the pieces got mixed, and the paper came out 
under the heading “The tin Bulle.” 

The paper was sunnorted, and as the town grew it 
made steady progress. It has grown now into a modern 
daily, with morning and evening editions. 





Fun at the Opera. 


URING the visit of the Montreal company to the city 
for the grand opera season, which was only too short, 
many persons gave as their reason for not going to hear 
it that they visited the theatres te be amused. One To- 
ronto lady suggested a way in which to get amusement 
out of grand opera. She said that anyone who read the 
book beforehand, and then listened to the comments and 
surmises of the people sitting near-by who had not done 
so, would be given many opportunities to smile. 


A litt'e scrap of conversation which is typical occurred 
before the commencement of one of the performances. 
A young lady, who evidently followed the doings in the 
grand opera world, had brought two friends with her. 
Her conversation indicated that she knew something about 
the grand opera organizations which had visited Toronto 
in the past, and she was searching for old friends in the 
programme. She looked through the casts for the name 
of Signor Torre, but could not find it, although she had 
apparently seen it among the pictures in the lobby. 

“T noticed in the lobby that Torre is singing with this 
company now,” she said at last. 


“You don’t say so,” replied one of her companions. 
“That certainly is odd, and last time Torrey was here it 
was at Massey Hall with Alexander.” 

ee 


Mrs. Eddy as an Author. 


A N instance of the traditional humble beginnings of 
the author is narrated in the Boston Herald: 

One morning, somewhere in the year 1876, a tall, thin- 
visaged woman, dressed in black, entered the Old Corner 
Bookstore on School street, Boston, and, bowing in a dig- 
nified manner, said she wished the firm to sell some books 
for her. Being asked what they were about, she pro- 
duced two little volumes from a package under her arm, 





HORATIO BOTTOMLEY, M.P. 


A sketch of the noted British political charlatan, 
made for The Sphinx by the Canadian artist, R. G. 
Matthews. Mr. Bottomley is publisher of the radical 
journal John Bull, which devotes a good deal of space 
to libelling Canada and Canadians. 


and handed them to the clerk. “Mind cure?” he asked, 
after looking them over. The woman, who had spoken 
in a'sweet and well-modulated vcice, answered not a word. 
“All right, madame,” the clerk went on curtly. “You 
can leave me six of the books, provided you don’t charge 
too much.” “I get $1.50 for them,” said the visitor. 
“Very well; we'll pay you $1.07% for all we sell.” De- 
clining to give her address, and saying simply, “I'll call 
again,” the woman left the store. One of the books was 
placed in the “crank department” of the store—a shelf 
reserved for publications little known or of little merit; 
the other five were put beneath the counter to await pos- 
sible customers. Within two or three days the book on 
the shelf found a purchaser; and when, at the end of the 
week, the mysterious woman called again, the clerk dis 
covered to his surprise that the volumes under the counter 
had also been disposed of. More books were handed in, 
the demand for them steadily increasing, and finally the 
firm took up the regular supply for the trade. Such was 
the beginning of the phenomenal success of “Science and 
Health.” The unknown woman was Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy. 


—_>——_- 


Some Houndsditch “Suspects.” 


HE Houndsditch battle between the police and the for- 
eign anarchists, which created so much excitement, 
may result in the police being armed, and in alterations 
being made in the Alien Law. As England is the haven 
for many undesirables driven from Continental cities, 
there will be much disturbance among the people who 
leave their own countries for the good of those lands, if 
England decides that she, too, has no room for such 
characters. Apropos of the Houndsditch affair, some 
Canadians were on their way to the theatre the other 
night, when the taxi broke down, and a genial Bobbie 
came to help the chauffeur. In a minute an interested 
crowd collected to see what was going on. The men- 
bers of the little party were startled to hear a hoarse-voic- 
ed boy calling to a friend at a short distance: 

“Come on m’yte,” he said, generously, “’ere’s some 
of them Houndsditch suspects, and the pleece is just goin’ 
to nab them!” And as the blushing Canadians were trans- 
ferred from the broken-down. taxi.to a fresh one -the 
crowd gazéd at them with embarrassing interest. 

> o—___—- ——- 


Life is a well of delight, but where the mob drink 
there the fountain is poisoned.—Neitsche, 






ATS off to Mr. Fielding! Whatever differences of 
of opinion there may be concerning the merits of 
the reciprocity arrangement he brought home from Wash- 
ington in his little bag, no one will deny the pluck of the 
busy little Minister from Nova Scotia in cutting short 
his much-needed holiday in Virginia for the purpose of 
delving into the dry statistics of trade between the two 
countries, and evolving therefrom the foundation of an 
agreement, which, if ratified by Congress, will be not only 
far-reaching in its effect, but drastic in its open-door pro- 
visions. Mr. Fielding is, and has been for some time, a 
very sick man. During his sneech to a crowded House 
and galleries, when he made known the terms of the ar- 
rangement, it was noticed that his physical powers were 
not those of the Fielding of old. There was a curious 
defect in his speech, which bespoke traces of the facial 
paralysis from which he suffered recently. But in spirit 
it was Mr. Fielding of vore. His heart was as big as 
ever, and in crossing swords with Mr. Foster over the 
sritish preference question, there were flashes of the 
combatativeness which, in by-gone years, made the Par- 
liamentary fighting of the Finance Minister a joy to 
watch. There may or may not be a deep political game 
now being played in Washington and Ottawa, but it is 
certain that Mr. Fielding dealt with the whole question 
from the standpoint of Canada’s good. Again, hats off 
to Fielding! 
* * * 
OME amusing stories are going the rounds concern 
ing the extreme reticence of Mr. Fielding, and_ the 
extraordinary plans he laid to prevent the news of the 
reciprocity agreement leaking. He must have hypnotized 
those Washington officials, for not a hint was given as 
to the nature of the.mutual understanding, until Presi- 
dent Taft's message reached Congress. When the Fin- 
ance Minister arrived at the Central Station there was a 
bevy of newspaper men to meet him, but beyond the cus 
tomary pleasantries his lips were sealed. One more ad- 
venturous spirit among the correspondents called at Field- 
ing’s domicile on Metcalfe street, the morning the an- 
nouncement was to be made to the House, and on _ the 
threshold he met the Minister. He was carrying a little 
black bag, in which snugly reposed the agreement for the 
details of which two countries were waiting patiently. 
Outside was the old fashioned four-wheeler cab, which 
Mr. Fielding uses to drive to his office in stormy weather. 
The newspaper man accepted the invitation of Mr. Field 
ing to drive to Parliament Hill, and suggested that he be 
permitted to carry‘the bag. The Finance Minister eyed 
him warily for a moment, and then switching the bag 
with -its precious contents to the other hand, said, “No 
thank you, my boy, I used to be a newspaper man myself, 
in the long ago.” 
* * * 


HERE are sneezes and sneezes. Parliament has a 
number of experts, but the “daddy of them all” is 
Colonel Harry Smith, the genial sergeant at arms, who 
spends his time lilting the mace off and on the table dur- 
ing routine proceedings. When Colonel Smith is about 
to sneeze, there are certain premonitory symptoms. He 
sends a page boy hurriedly for a glass of water, he care- 
fully sheaths his sword, and after glancing apologetically 
at Mr. Speaker, makes a noise like a ton of coal going 
down a chute. During one of the most eloquent passages 
of Mr. Fielding’s speech on the reciprocity arrangement, 
anxious observers noticed that Colonel Smith was mak 
ing active preparations for indulging in his favorite pas- 
time. Everyone waited for a shock: Tommy Owens, of 
the Hansard staff, grinped his pencil hard, and braced 
himself in his chair at the small table. Just as Mr. Field- 
ing was swelling along on a tidal wave of appreciation 
of President Taft. who had made the negotiations “a 
labor of love,” the well chosen period was interrupted »y 
a roar from the sergeant at arms. It completely drown 
ed the rest of the sentence, and the echoes of the mighty 
noise resounded from the glass roof of the chamber. 
Lady Laurier, who was peacefully asleep in the Speaker’s 
gallery, awoke with a start, and the wife of a senator was 
so surprised that she let her muff fall on the head of Mr. 
Dubeau, of Joliette, who was seated immediately below. 
Mr. Fielding looked severely at the House official, and 








CANADIAN ADMIRAL HONORED. 


Sir Archibald L. Douglas, a native of the city of 
Quebec, was promoted to the rank of Grand Commander 
of the Bath In the King’s New Year honors. The only 
other Canadian who ever received this very high honor 
was the tate Sir John A. Macdonald. Admiral Douglas 
is also a Grand Commander of the Victorian Order. 


A. C. Boyce, M.P. for West Algoma. 


Sydney Fisher’s thin, small voice piped “Order.” And 
now everyone is wondering what Colonel Smith has 
against President Taft, anyway. 
* * x 
M R. BORDEN has cast doubts on the purity of the 
drinking water in the Parliament Buildings, but 
Mr. Pugsley, with that optimism which ever characterizes 
him, states that these iears are groundless. At the pres- 
ent time typhoid is running loose in the Capital, and at 
vast expense. Mr. Pugsiey has had installed on the top 
floor of the new wing, a sterilizing plant, which he guar- 
antees will mean sudden death to any little stray microbe 
which may be finding a home with its wife and family 
in the Parliamentary H,O. Water and politics seem to go 
hand in hand, and there is more of the innocent fluid 
consumed in the precincts on a busy day than probably 
in any other institution of the same number of inhabit 
ants. When Mr. Lemieux rises to answer a formal ques 
tion he sends for a jug, while Hon. William Paterson 
quaffs copious draughts, even when he is not telling the 
House how the Liberal Government has succeeded in 
carrying out the Ottawa platform of 1893. So fond is 
the veteran Minister of Customs of his beverage, that oc 
casionally he can be heard humming the following plain 
tive ditty, as he buries his face in the crystal bowl: 
“Three cheers for water clear 
From every mill that flows: 
And three times three 


For the boys of the temperance cause!” 
* * * 


M R. ARTHUR GILBERT. the conqueror of Drum 
mond and Arthabaska, has followed out his an- 
nounced determination of voting with the Government on 
a.l questions of general policy—with the important re 
servation of the navy. Thus it was, when the vote was 
taken on the motion of censure on Mr. Pugsiey for rent 
ing buildings in Ottawa for departmental purposes at 
rentals which gave the owners from 18 to 30 per cent. on 
their investments, Mr. Gilbert stood up with the majority 
in support of the system. The man from Arthabaska has 
had experience of his own with Government buildings. 
He lives in a house rented from the department over 
which Mr. Pugsley presides, and after two Government 
plumbers had visited the residence for the purpose of 
attending to th: furnace pipes, Mr. Gilbert and his family 
narrowly escaped asphyxiation. Perhaps Mr. Gilbert 
thought that if he did not vote with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the Government plumbers would really turn the trick next 
time, and at the moment 
election in Arthabaska. This Government has more ways 
than one of keeping its men in line! 
oe 
ILLIAM STAPLES, the member for Macdonald, and 
a leader of the Manitoba contingent in the House, 
owns an automobile, and he spends his summers scouring 
about the roads of his prairie riding. Once William ran 
over a cow. The machine was not badly hurt but the cow 
was, and a cheque was written which made the owner a 
Staples supporter for ever. 


he wishes to avoid another by 


Last August, feeling that his 
popularity was on the wane, because he had not run over 
anything lately, Mr. Staples took a runabout in his con 
stituency, and with him was Hon. R. P. Roblin, Mani 
toba’s husky Premier. Mr. Roblin got somewhat fright 
ened at the manner in which the little member was hitting 
only the high spots on the road, and advised caution 
Presently a band of Indians hove in sight, and in front 
trotted an Indian dog. | 


William veered sharply to the 
port-side, but not in time to escape hitting the canine, and 
a whcop of anguish went up from the elderly squaw 
whom it belonged. Mr. Staples slowed down: 

“What on earth are you stopping for?’ asked the 


Premier, in whose ears the war whoop was ringing 

“Why, I must go down and pay for that dog,” was the 
reply of Mr. Staples, as he jumped from the car, and 
peeled a two dollar bill from his roll 


“But Indians have no votes,” put in Mr. Roblin. 


“T know that,” was the answer of the astute little 
member, “but I have been laying for that dog. Their 
camp is close to my farm, and that brute howls all night 
It was worth the two dollars.” 

* * * 


RTHUR CYRIL BOYCE, the little lawyer who repre 
sents West Algoma, who waxed eloquent last 

on the impropriety of ministers ot the Crown accepting 
gifts of value, is again camping on the Fielding trail. In 


session 


view of certain reports to the effect that included in th« 
subscriptions towards the $125,000 testimonial to the 
Finance Minister were some from questionable sources 
Mr. Boyce promises to reopen the whole general question, 
and will move the identical resolution preferred by Sir 
Richard Cartwright at a time when the Kingston’s knight's 
perception of what is right and proper had not been dulled 
by ministerial responsibilities. And there is no one who 
can do a bit of better special pleading than the lawyer 
from Sault Ste. Marie. There is something about Mr 
Boyce which convinces one of his persistence and thor 
oughness. In the Public Accounts Committee he is a 
brilliant, shining star, and when he pays attention to Hon. 
Jim Conmee and his little power bills, the burly ex-con 
tractor hunches up his shoulders, and puts on his fighting 
clothes. Mr. Fielding and the Government are evidently 
in for a sultry time. THE Mace, 
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ALLAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 


WINTER SAILINGS 


ST. JOHN and HALIFAX to 
LIVERPOOL 


BOSTON and PORTLAND to 
GLASGOW 


Superior acoommodation may be 
obtained at minimum rates on 
sailings for the balance of the 
winter season. 


CORONATION, June 22nd, 1911 


RDSERVATIONS for May, June 
and July sailings should be made 
as soon as possible, to obtain 
cholee of accommodation. Reser- 
vation lists are now open. Full 
information as to rates, ete. on 
application to 


“THE ALLAN LING’’ 
77 Yonge &St., Toronto 
Phone Main 2131. 






































CANNOT expect that any of my readers will believe 

the*story which I am about to narrate. Looking back 
upon it, I scarcely believe it myself. Yet my narrative 
is so extraordinary and throws such light upon the nature 
of our communications with beings of another world, that 
I feel I am not entitled to withhold it from the public. 

I had gone over to visit Annerly at his rooms. It was 
Saturday, October 31st. | remember the date so precisely 
because it was my pay day, and I had received six sov- 
ereigns and ten shillings. I remember the sum so exactly 
because I had put the money into my pocket, and I re- 
member into which pocket I had put it because I had no 
money in any other pocket. My mind is perfectly clear 
on all these points. 

Annerly and I sat smoking for some time. 

Then quite suddenly— 

“Do you believe in the supernatural?” he asked. 

I started as if I had been struck. 

At the moment when Annerly spoke of the superna- 
tural I had been thinking of something entirely different. 
The fact that he should speak of it at the very instant 
when I was thinking of something else, struck me as at 
least a very singular coincidence. 

For a moment I could only stare. 

“What I mean is,” said Annerly, “do you believe in 
phantasms of the dead?” 

“Phantasms?” I repeated. 

“Yes, phantasms, or if you prefer the word, phano- 
grams, or say if you will phanogrammatical manifesta- 
tions, or more simply psycho-phantasmal phenomena ?” 

1 looked at Annerly with a keener sense of intefest 
than I had ever felt in him before. I felt that he was 
about to deal with events and experiences of which in the 
two or three months that I had known him he had never 
seen fit to speak. 

I wondered now that it had never occurred to me that 
a man whose hair at fifty-five was already streaked with 
gray, must have passed through some terrible ordeal. 

Presently Annerly spoke again. 

“Last night I saw Q,” he said. 




















“The quality goes in before 
the name goes on.” 
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hetter bread tan snr “Good heavens,” I ejaculated. I did not in the least 
; Ma - know who Q was, but it struck me with a thrill of ia- 
- Bredin’s oven describable terror that Annerly had seen Q. In my own 
but everybody quiet and measure existence such a thing had never hap- 
S tle change now pened. 
en. and the scones “Yes,” said Annerly, “I saw Q as plainly as if he were 
“i cash «< ines a standing here. But perhaps I had better tell you some- 
By thing of my past relationship with Q, and you will under- 
mss appreciate hay nd exactly what the present situation is.” 
es Annerly seated himself in a chair on the other side 
of the fire from me, lighted a pipe and continued. 
COS NSA “When first I knew Q he lived not very far from a 
wago goes small town in the south of England, which I will call X, 
r door and was betrothed to a beautiful and accomplished girl 
whom I will name M.” 
es, College 761 Annerly had hardly begun .o speak before I found my- 
1585 self listening with riveted attention. I realized that it 


was no ordinary experience that he was about to nar- 
rate. I more than suspected that Q and M were not the 
real names of his unfortunate acquaintances, but were 
in reality two letters of the alphabet selected almost at 
random to disguise the names of his friends. I was still 
pondering over the ingenuity of the thing when Annerly 
went on: 

“When Q and I first became friends, he had a favorite 
dog, which, if necessary, I might name Z, and which foi- 
lowed him in and out of X on his daily walk.” 

“In and out of X,” I repeated in astonishment. 

“Ves,” said Annerly, “in and out.” 

My senses were now fully alert. That Z should have 
followed Q out of X, I could readily understand, but that 
he should first have followed him in seemed to pass the 
bounds of comprehension, 


“Well,” said Annerly, Q and Miss M were to be mar- 
ried. Everything was arranged. The wedding was to 
take place on the last day of the year. Exactly six 
months and four days before the appointed day (I re- 
member the date because the coincidence struck me as 
peculiar at the time) Q came to me late in the evening 
in great distress. He had just had, he said, a premoni- 





Cosgraves 
XXX 
Porter 


They may talk all 
they want to about 
foreign porters, but 
you’ve never tast- 
ed better porter 
than Cosgrave’s 
X X X. 


Bottled only at the Brewery, 


‘On Sale at all Dealers 


The trouble about beginning at the 
bottom of the ladder is that you may 


have to do it so often. 
_ Oo 


Love is a curious thing. Many a 
girl who likes spring lamb marries a 


black sheep. 


Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


guns with which Fort Wasewer®, 
ordnance are alike tremendous. 
their toes and open their mouths. 


IX 


“Q.” A PSYCHIC STORY OF THE 
PSUPERNATURAL 








FIRING A 12-INCH GUN—A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMPRESSION. 
ho r was taken during target practice and at the moment of the firing of one of the 12-1 
This photograph New York, Is armed. The roar and concussion of the explosion nch disappearing 
o counteract their effects on the body, the 


tion of his own death. That evening, while sitting with 
Miss M on the verandah of her house, he had distinctly 
seen a projection of the dog R pass along the road.” 

“Stop a moment,” I said. “Did you not say that the 
dog’s name was Z?” 

Annerly frowned slightly. 

“Quite so,” he replied. “Z, or more correctly Z R, 
since Q was in the habit, perhaps from motives of affec- 
tion, of calling him R as well as Z. Well, then, the pro- 
jection, or phanogram, of the dog passed in front of them 
so plainly that Miss M swore that she could have believed 
that it was the dog himself. Opposite the house the phan- 
tasm stopped for a moment and wagged its tail. Then 
it passed on, and quite suddenly disappeared around the 
corner of a stone wall, as if hidden by the bricks. 

“What made the thing still more mysterious was that 
Miss M’s mother, who is partially blind, had only: par- 
tially seen the dog.” 

Annerly paused a moment. Then he went on: 

“This singular occurrence was interpreted by Q, no 
doubt correctly, to indicate his own approaching death. 
I did what I could to remove this feeling, but it was im- 
possible to do so, and he presently wrung my hand and 
left me, firmly convinced that he would not live till morn- 
ing.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “and he died that 
night ?” 

“No, he did not,” said Annerly quietly, “that is the in- 
explicable part of it.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“He rose that morning as usual, dressed himself with 
his customary care, omitting none of his clothes, and 
walked down to his office at the usual hour. He told me 
afterwards that he remembered the circumstances so 
clearly from the fact that he had gone to the office by 
the usual route instead of taking any other direction.” 

“Stop a moment,” I said. “Did anything unusual hap- 
pen to mark that particular day?” 

“T anticipated that you would ask that question,” said 
Annerly, “but as far as I can gather, absolutely nothing 
happened. Q returned from his work, and ate his dinner 
apparently much as usual, and presently went to bed com- 
plaining of a slight feeling of drowsiness, but nothing 
more. His step-mother, with whom he lived, said after- 
wards that she could hear the sound of his breathing 
quite distinctly during the night.” 

“And did he die that night?” I asked, breathless with 
excitement. 

“No,” said Annerly, “he did not. He rose next morn- 
ing feeling about as before except that the sense of drow- 
siness had apparently passed, and that the sound of his 
breathing was no longer audible.” 

Annerly again fell into silence. Anxious as I was to 
hear the rest of his astounding narrative, I did not like 
to press him with questions. The fact that our relations 
had hitherto been only of a formal character, and that 
this was the first occasion on which he had invited me 
to visit him at his rooms, prevented me from assuming 
too great an intimacy. 

“Well,” he continued, “Q went to his office each day 
after that with absolute regularity. As far as I can gathcr 
there was nothing either in his surroundings or his con 
duct to indicate that any peculiar fate was impending over 
him. He saw Miss M regularly, and the time fixed for 
their marriage drew nearer each day.” 

“Rach day?” I repeated in astonishment. 


“Yes,” said Annerly, “every day. For some time be- 
fore his marriage I saw but little of him. But two weeks 
before that event was due to happen, I passed Q one day 
upon the street. He seemed for a moment about to stop, 
then he raised his hat, smiled and passed on.” 

“One moment,” I said, “if you will allow me a ques- 
tion that seems of importance—did he pass on and then 
smile and raise his hat, or did he smile into his hat, raise 
it. and then pass on afterwards?” 


“Your question is quite justified,” said Annerly, 


“though I think I can answer with perfect accuracy that 

he first smiled, then stopped smiling and raised his hat, 

and then stopped raising his hat and passed on.” 
(Concluded on page 9.) 
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LEADING BRANDS OF HAVANA CIGARS 


in a multitude of shapes and sizes. Just afew selections: 








EL AMBER SANTA DAMIANA EL REYDEL MUNDO 
BOCK CABANAS POR LARRONAGA 
H. UPMANN ROMEO & JULIET CORONA 
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WM. GOLDSTEIN & CO., - 82 Yonge St. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


79 Yonge Street 
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Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corporation 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of Shareholders of the Canada Permanent Mort- 
gage Corporation was held at the Head Office of the Corporation, Toronto 
street, Toronto, on Friday, the 27th January, at twelve o’clock noon. 

The President, Mr. W. G. Gooderham, occupied the chair. The Sec- 
retary, Mr. George H. Smith, was appointed Secretary of the meeting and 
read the report of the Directors for 1910, and the General Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities, which are as follows :— 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The Directors have much pleasure in submitting to the Shareholders 
the Annual Statement of the business of the Corporation for the year 1910, 
duly certified by the Auditors. 

The net profits for the year, after deducting interest on borrowed 
capital, expenses of management, and all charges and losses, amounted to 
$715,767.57. This sum, with the unappropriated profits as at December 
31st, 1909, $56,001.16, made the total available for distribution 
$771,768.73, which amount has been appropriated as follows :— 


Four quarterly dividends of two per cent. each on the Capital 


PANN ck yong ase taten eiSh Ree a se OR Oe TE OE ee ne $480,000.00 
Transferred to Reserve Fund 250,000.00 


41,768.73 


$771,768.73 


During the year, Mr. W. H. Beatty, who has been a Vice-President 
since the organization of the Corporation, and President since 1905, owing 
to continued indisposition, tendered his resignation of the Presidency. The 
vacancy thus created has been filled by appointing the undersigned as 
President. Mr. W. D. Matthews has been appointed First Vice-President. 
and Mr. G. W. Monk Second Vice-President. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

W. G. GOODERHAM, 


President. 
Toronto, January 16th, 1911. 
GENERAL STATEMENT. 
LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to the Public. 
Deposits and Accrued Interest .......... $ 5,704,910 83 
Debentures—Sterling—and Accrued Interest 
(23,390,208 $40 G08) ote 2. aia oe cs 10,702,815 79 
Debentures—Currency —and Accrued In- 
ROME oy rains gaia a bate Aiea On Ine 3,276,691 58 
Debenture Stock and Accrued Interest 
CSOT REO 2 On 290): he: as ca cle eee cela tk 427,541 51 
Sundry Accounts td oie aS 0s bide esiciniee @ 9,213 91 
$20,121,173 62 
Liabilities to Shareholders. 
POMOIEOL DOOR. aa: gS ig 'sistc are clk cia Oe $ 6,000,000 00 
SR ONGIN EE UE oon aa tg ttt ee 3,500,000 00 
Dividend payable 8rd January, 1911 ...... 120,000 00 
Balance carried forward at credit of Profit 
BUG TOE icc. Pa a ok Pee Cae Ae 41,768 73 
——$ 9,661,768 738 
$29,782,942 35 
ASSETS. 
Mortgages on Real Estate ..........ceec0. Pier aah amen $27,014,165 33 
Advances on Bonds and Stocks ........... halite acai aceaiill 722,600 92 
Municipal Debentures, Bonds and other Securities ........ 538,926 51 
Office Premises (Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Saint John, 
Ramonton and: Heme cess oid xe be eek ecs Sad 613,650 81 
Cash ‘on Hand Oud t8:- POON .6.dccicecknkbaea wads 893,598 78 
$29,782,942 35 


R. 8. HUDSON 
JOHN M Asspy yJoint Genera! Managers. 


We beg to report that we have made an audit of the accounts, and ex- 
‘mined the vouchers and securities of the Canada Permanent Mortgage 
‘orporation for the year 1910. We certify the accompanying statement is 
a true exhibit of the Corporation’s affairs as shown by the books as at 31st 
December, 1910. 

A. E. OSLER, A&.A. ‘ 

HENRY BARBER, F.S.A.A. (ing. } Auditors, 
Toronto, January 16th, 1911. 


The President moved the adoption of the Report of the Directors, 


ae was seconded by the First Vice-President and was unanimously 
arried. 


The election of Directors was then proceeded with and resulted in the 
unanimous re-election of Messrs. W. G. Gooderham, W. D. Matthews, G. W. 
Monk, W. H. Beatty, John Campbell, 8.8.C. (Edinburgh), Lt.-Col. Albert E. 
Gooderham, J. H. G. Hagarty, J. Herbez:t Mason, 8S. Nordheimer, and Fred- 
erick Wyld. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. W. G. Gooderham was re- 


elected President, Mr. W. D. Maitthews First Vice-President, and Mr. G. W. 
Monk Second Vice-President. 
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Calvin Horne’s Dream. 


RED TOBEY of Fort Fairfield 

left his horse standing in the 
upper part of the village, Monday 
evening. When he returned the horse 
had disappeared. Search was kept up 
without avail through until Friday 
might, when Calvin Horne dreamed 
that the horse was back of the ceme- 
tery, caught between two trees. He 
Was so impressed with the dream that 


Saturday at daylight he went to the 
spot, and sure enough, there stood 
the old horse with his load precisely 
as he had been left Monday evening. 


—Kennibec Journal, 
—_————-2-——____ 


A man _ sometimes confesses a 


weakness only to conceal a greater 
one. 
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Fishing for compliments selde x 
lands a husband. 
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About 
Eye Troubles 


Many people have 
with their eyes. Supeienant int 
jury may or may not be the 
result, but this is sure, that 
every day spent with painful 
eyes is in a sense a day lost. 


‘lo consult an experienced 


and expert optician at once is 


the only wise thing. At Potter’s 
consultation is free. See if we 


cannot help you. We believe 
we can. 


We have 


glasses. 
Optical 


Potter pprtics! 


c. B. PETRY, Proprietor, 


85 Yonge Street Toronto 


everything in 





NEWCOMBE 
PIANOS 


Comparison with other instru- 
ments only serves to emphasize the 
quality that makes the 


Newcombe 
Distinctive 
and 
Pre-eminent 


Newcombe Pianos 
Never Suffer 
By Comparison 


Let us show you our exclusive 
method of construction, which is 
the foundation of that pure quality 
of tone always found in the New- 
combe. 

You are cordially invited to visit 


our warerooms and examine our 
stock. 


The Old and Original 
Firm 


The Newcombe Piano 
Company, Limited 


And the only place 
where you can 
Pianos. 

Visit our Sheet Music and Musi- 
cal Merchandise Department. Send 
for our Catalogue of Music. 


in Toronto 
buy Newcombe 


Office and Warerooms: 


19 and 21 Richmond St. West 


Opposite Simpson’s 








EALED TLifMDERS addressed to the un- 


dersigned, and endorsed “Tender for 
Alterations, Examining Warehouse, Toronto, 
Ont.,"” will be received at this office until 4.00 
P.M. on Monday, February 138, 1911, for the 
work mentioned. 

Plans, specifications and forms of contract 
can be seen and forms of tender obtained at 
the office of Mr. Thos. Hastings, Clerk of 
Works, Postal Station F, Yonge St., Toronto, 
and at this Department. 

_Persons tendering are notified that tenders 
will not be considered unless made on the 
printed forms supplied, and signed with their 
actual signatures, stating their occupations 
and places of residence. In the case of firms, 
the actual signature, the nature of the occu- 
pation, and place of residence of each mem- 
ber of the firm must be given. 

Each tender must be accompanied by an 
accepted cheque on a chartered bank, made 
payable to the order of the Honourable the 
Minister of Public Works, equal to ten per 
cent. (10 p.c.) of the amount of the tender, 
which will be forfeited if the person tender- 
ing decline to enter into a contract when call- 

upon to do so, or fail to complete the work 
contracted for. If the tender be not accept- 
ed the cheque will be returned. 

The Department does not bind itself to ac- 
cept the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
R. 0. DESROCHERS, 
Secretary. 
Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa, January 21, 1911. 


Newspapers will not be paid for this adver- 
tisement if they insert it without authority 
from the Department. 
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AMBER 
ALE 


YOU'LL find it pure and 
wholesome—a uniform 
quality to be depended upcn at 
all times. 


A case at home is handy. 
Telephone any dealer. 


The Toronto Brewing and Malting Ce. 
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Mr. President and Members of the Empire Club: 

Once in a while we have seen the prophecy made,by 
some ardent—perhaps over-ardent Imperialist—that the 
day will come when the centre of the British Empire will 
move westward across the Atlantic Ocean and find its 
Iccation somewhere in Canada. I doubt, however, if any 
of us will live long enough to see that, however much we 
might desire it. There are others who have prophesied 
that ultimately the centre of Canada must also move 
westward, and the direction of Canadian affairs—the 
heads of the Government—will be transferred from the 
banks of the Ottawa River to the banks of the Red River. 
That is a question that concerns us perhaps a little more 
directly at the present time because it comes home more 
closely to us; and while it is a possibility, yet I think 
perhaps it, also, is not likely to occur within the period 
of our existence. 

The West in its growth, development and its increase 
in population, in the development of its great agricultural 
resources in particular, has been attracting a great deal 
of attention, and some of us who are concerned with simi- 
lar movements in the East, often ask the question, why is 
it these problems of the West appear to take up so much 
time and public attention, more than similar problems do 
in the East? Not long ago I asked a financial man of the 
city of Toronto his opinion of that, and he said the 
answer was very easy. “Eastern capital so largely 
interested in the ‘West, and the development of the West 
so largely based upon credit, that the people of the East 
are directly concerned in the prosperity and growth of 
that country, perhaps even to an almost larger extent than 
in the growth and development of our own Province.” 
Whatever may be the reason for it, I think we may clearly 
come to this conclusion, that it is our duty as citizens of 
the Province of Ontario to study first and foremost those 
questions which directly concern this banner province of 
the Dominion, and anything that has to do with the in- 
crease in the population, and in the distribution of the 
population within the boundaries of this Province—any- 
thing that has to do with the development of great indus- 
tries, whether manufacturing industries or rural indus- 
tries: These questions ought to be given by us very care- 
ful consideration, and that is one of the reasons why I 
thought it might interest you if I were to say a few things 
along the line of the growth and development, of the 
future possibilities, of the population of the Province of 
Ontario. 

eae 


E have heard of the rise, growth and development oi 
our own Province, but the people of our own Prov 
ince have as interesting a story as has ever been writtes 
about any other country, and if we were only to take the 
trouble and pains to look into that story we would find 
not only interesting, but also find it a source of great 
inspiration to us. Just let me refer to two or three notes 
I have as to the facts concerning the growth and increase 
of the peop’e of this Province. In the years 1783-4 we 
find the first trek into this wilderness, which then formed 
the western portion of the Province of Quebec. We are 
told by historians of that time that some ten thousand 
U.E. Loyalists left their homes across the line to come 
and form the first setlements in this western portion of 
Quebec. At that time there were four fortified posts on 
the frontier—Oswego, Cataraqui (the present Kingston), 
Fort Niagara, and one on the River Detroit. 


Naturally, coming into this wilderness country with 
foes on all sides, or at least those who were not disposed 
to be friendly, the Loyalists would take up land and settle 
down in as close proximity to each other as possible. So 
we find the struggles of the early pioneers of this country 
taking place about these four places; along the St. Law- 
rence River in the vicinity of Oswego, around the Bay o 
(Quinte in the vicinity of Fort Cataraqui, along the road 
that reached old Fort Niagara in the south-western por- 
tion of the Peninsula, and in the immediate neighborhocd 
of Detroit. This left large gaps in between. At the time 
of the War 1812-14 will be with us very scon, and I 
to about 75,000 or 80,000 at the outside. The centennial 
of the War of 1812 14 will be with us very soon, ana I 
doubt if there is anything that will help us appreciate he 
situation and what took place at that time so much as to 
clearly get into our minds that the entire population of 
the Province of Upper Canada then consisted of less than 
one-fourth of the peonle at present resident in the city of 
Toronto. 


After the close of that war, which brought peace nut 
only to this continent, but also to all Europe, there began 
a great movement into this province—the great British 
immigration, or trek as it is sometimes called. Beginning 
in 1814, when the returning regiments were disbanded, 
and had to be provided with homes, it kept on increasing 
continually away on down to the 40’s, 50’s and 60’s, last- 
ing even down to the time of Confederation in 1867. This 
movement across the ocean of the English, Scotch, Irish 
and Welsh, was, of course, materially assisted by certain 
economical conditions in the Old Land. We now come 
to that time, with which students of British history are 
familiar, when owing to the failure of the potatoe crop 
and new styles of farming introduced, etc., Britishers 
began to stream across to this great country. They came 
not only in thousands, but in tens of thousands, and, tak- 
ing it over a long period, to hundreds of thousands. As 
they came into Upper Canada they began to gradually fill 
in those places on the frontier between the original four 
sections I have referred to, and then they began to fill up 
the townships-to the rear. 

Those were growing times for Canada. Sometimes, 
now, when there is a very large movement in this Prov- 
ince or some of the other Provinces, we refer to the 
enormous number and great tidal wave of humanity that 
is moving in; but taking the population relatively, I doubt 
if we have ever seen anything in the Province of Ontario 
to equal that movement of the British settlers who crossed 
the ocean in the 40’s, 50’s and 60’s. These people con 
tributed a very important element to the development of 
Upper Canada, particularly from an agricultural stand 
point, and this is one that specially interests myself. They 
brought the old love for live-stock, and not only that, but 
they brought considerable numbers of live-stock with 
them, and they brought also into the development of 
Upper Canada, as it was then called, a new element and 
one to which this Province and Canada as a whole owes 
a great deal. That is the introduction of pure-bred stock, 
cattle, horses, sheep and swine; and if it had not been 
for the live-stock element at the back of our great agri- 
cultural industry, I am afraid that this Province of Upper 
Canada would long since have been bankrupt. 


a. 





THE PEOPLING OF ONTARIO 


Address by Mr. C. C. James, M.A., LL.D., Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, before the Empire Club of Canada, on Jan. 
26th, 1911, Mr. Castell Hopkins in the chair. ‘ : 











c.. Cc. JAMES, M.A. 


Deputy Minister of Agriculture for the Province of 
Ontario. 


* 1867 the rural population of the Province of Ontario 

amounted to 1,020,000, and the urban population to 
only 290,000, that is, there were in all the towns and cities 
in the Province of Ontario at Confederation nearly 100,- 
000 less than there are in the city of Toronto alone to-day. 
Frem then down to 1886 there was a steady growth, not 
only in our rural population, but also in our town and city 
population; but when we come to the year 1886 we find 
that something new is introduced into the Province of 
Ontario, something which started a new era, and that was 
the completion of the C.P.R., which opened up immense 
areas of cheap agricultural lands to the west of the Lakes. 
The effect of this was very, very marked; at once there 
began that movement which has continued ever since, the 
farmers of Ontario going out West to develop Western 
agricultural lands, Western towns and cities; and there 
has grown up that great manufacturing industry in On. 
tario which has also reacted on the rural parts, drawing 
into the towns and cities our young men by sccres, by 
hundreds, and by thousands. Add to this the adoption of 
the McKinley tariff, whereby the great bulk of our most 
valuable farm products were exciuded from the United 
States, and you will have for consideration three facts in 
connection with the rural population which must be very 
seriously considered--the attraction of cheap lands in the 
West; the attraction of the local towns and cities through 
the development of manufactures here; and the exclusion 
of cur best products from the United States market. 

All these things came about the same time. and it is 
little wonder that when we come to the year 1886 we find 
that this rural population was at once checked, and that 
from then on down, gradually, it went, until about twenty 
years, in 1896 7, we find that the rural population in On- 
tario had lost not only all its natural increase, but about 
100,000 in addition. Meanwhile, however, and just for 
comparison, if you wiil allow me, I will give you a few 
figures, I will not burden you with many, but to show 
you what a difference in growth then took place in coun 
try and town, I will just give you the figures of those 
years. From 1867 to 1886 the rural population increased 
by about 130,000, whereas the urban population had grown 
from 290,000 to 678,000, but by 1906 this rural population 
had dropped off 100,600, and the urban population had 
grown from 678,000 to 1,092,000. Now that brings us 
down to the present time. In 1906 or 1907, apparently, 
we reached the bottom of the swing so far as the rural 
population was concerned. 


We are now on the up grade; not growing very 
rapidly, it is true, but still making some growth. The 
average increase in the rural population in Ontario during 
the last three years has averaged about 3,000 a year—the 
average urban population between 40,000 and 45,000 a 
year. So at the present time we are face to face with 
certain conditions in this Province that require very care- 
ful study, and in fact more than careful study, very, very 
careful consideration on the part of those who have to do 
with the management and direction of affairs. The ques- 
tion is this: What is to become of the Province of Ontario 
within the next twenty or twenty-five years? Are we 
simply to drift or follow the lines of the least resistance? 
Or are we to endeavor to direct the growth of our people 
and try to assist in the development of the people along 
certain specific lines? Here is the question: Is Ontario 
to become a great manufacturing Province, or is it to 
become an agricultural Province, or is it possible to de 
velop both interests side by side? 

Ordinarily, one would say the development of the 
manufacturing of a country must necessarily bring about 
the development of the agriculture of the country; and, 
yet, if you will look at the history and development of a 
large number of the United States and of certain coun- 
tries of Europe, you will find that it is a matter of great 
difficulty to develop these two great industries side by 
side. We have, perhaps, the best examples in the United 
States. We know, of course, there was a time there when 
agriculture and manufacture were inseparable, mainly 
because the manufacturing was of a domestic nature; but 
since manufacturing has been taken out of the home and 
put in factories the tendency has been to build up the 
large towns and to draw the population for these large 
towns chiefly from the country. The States that have 
developed their manufacturine industries to the greatest 
extent are not those which have developed their agricul- 
ture. The tendency in most countries is to concentrate 
efforts along one line or the other. In Europe, for ‘in 
stance, you will find the greatest agricultural sections are 
not great manufacturing sections, but there you will also 
find places where the two are growing up side by side. 

(Concluded on page 9.) 
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Old Scotch Whisky 1s the most 
healthful, either as a digestive or a 
stimulant, and the economical 
of all beverages. Only the best should 
be bought, and great care taken in 
selecting a brand belonging to a well 
known house, whose name offers the 
additional guarantee of quality. <A 
high and uniform quality and flavor 
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and he may rest assured that the 
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Horse Scotch Whisky is steadily con 
firming the accuracy of the foregoing 
statements, and the popularity of the 
brand is now an assured fact—Adv 
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- * a Christmas dinner in Wash 
ington a statesman, who had 
been much in the public eye, was call- 
ed upon after the meal to make a 
little speech. He rose and _ began, 
“You have been giving your attention 
so far to a turkey stuffed with sage. 
You are now about to give your at- 
tention to a sage stuffed with turkey !” 





Fespruary 4, 1911. 
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HOUGH by no means a great 
achievement, “The Lily,” by 
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Sufficient it is that “The Lily,” is 

a profoundly interesting drama in- 
fused wth ideas of a much less com- 
monplace quality than one is accus- 
tomed to hear uttered in the theatre. 
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ance with an artist to whom marriage 
is impossible. With the subtle theatric 
craft in which the French excel, the 
Situation is revealed to the father. 
His rage and horror that a daughter 
could involve his ancient name of de 
Maigny in scandal, is such that he is 
about to physically chastise her. His 
hand is stayed by the elder sister who 
FRANK E. BLACHFORD reveals the fact that though but a 
Solo Violinist pale and faded lily, the fires of pas- 
ag Be gr sion have not been quenched in her. 
168 Carlton Street. She charges him with being in reality 
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sin by his tyranny in making their 
home joyless, and his folly in think- 
ing that women could be brought up 
College of Music. cre avenue,| ‘0 live without love. The philosophic 
Rosedale. Phone, North 2987. family lawyer supplements this with 
the obvious reminder about people 
who live in glass houses. 
Though the treatment is wholly 
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Residence telephone: Far 3007. derived from Ibsen.. They are to be 
found in various disguises in all the 
great Norwegian’s modern plays. The 
value of the play lies not only in 
these ideas but in the just and inter- 
esting development of the characters 
--that clash of temperament upon 
temperament which is the very soul 
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which makes the love of a de Maigny 
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gjother is that continental sentiment of 
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Mr. James S. Metcalfe, the cele- 
brated dramatic critic of New 
York Life, provides weekly ad- 
vance information about the plays 
and players to be seen at the lead- 
ing Toronto theatres. His “tips 
to playgoers” are written by a man 
without fear or favor. 








A NEW YORK SUMMER SHOW. 


The torrid temperature of New York during the midsummer 
months is supposed to have a taxing influence on the brains, 
unfitting them for the consideration of any but the very frothi- 
est stage entertainment. This is a managerial belief, founded 
on experience. No matter what the success of a serious or 
semi-serious play, the first hot night knocks its box office re- 


ceipts to nothing, and a wise management announces the clos- 
ing of the season. 


There is always, however, in New York, a public which in 
spite of roof-gardens, shore and country resorts, looks for en- 
tertainment in the theatre. The managers, knowing the condi- 
tion of brains at that time of year, make ready something to 
fit the condition. This accounts for shows like “The Jolly 
Bachelors.’’ The ingredients do not vary greatly from the 
“musical show” of winter, but it is essential that there should 
be omitted everything which could by any chance make an 
appeal to brain power. 


“The Jolly Bachelors’”’ then has plenty of catchy music, with 
“rag-time’’ the predominant feature. It has a plot and lines, 
but these are practically negligible quantities, the deficiency 
being made up by elaborate scenery, fine costumes, and, most 
important of all, a profusion of chorus girls. The chorus-girl 
is to one of these entertainments what the character of Ham- 
let is considered to be to the tragedy of that name. The prin- 
cipal singers are not of importance if there be enough comely 
and shapely chorus girls. Even the comedian, something of 
some value, if he is a good one, pales into insignificance along- 
side of the main attraction. Stella Mayhew, being an expert 
“rag-timer” will stand out in the present cast, but in the 
main “The Jolly Bachelors’ will be found cheerful and frothy, 
but not In the least high-browed. 


NEW ONE FOR ROSE STAHL. 


When by the aid of an enthusiastic writer Rose Stahl’s vau- 
deville sketch was extended into a three-act play under the 
title of ‘“‘The Chorus Lady,’ the vaudeville artist became a 
theatrical star. By dint of her cleverness and the suitabil- 
ity of the play, she has retained the position, but always in 
the same vehicle. That has pretty well lost its drawing power, 
so she has had to have a new one prepared by Mr. Charles 
Klein, author of ‘‘The Third Degree,’’ “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
and the present New York success, ‘“The Gamblers.” I have 
not seen the new effect, and am not in the habit of voicing 
opinions at second hand, but | am assured by parties in inter- 
est that Rose Stahl’s new role ‘fits her like a glove.’’ Toronto 


will, before New York, have an opportunity to test the truth 
of the statement. 


Yarecs 5S. Mhereage 


speech in which she voices the geon the later Pinero. Why didn’t he 
yearnings of the feminine heart. Her go on writing rot forever they ask— 
voice is a superb one for tragic ut- only they don’t call “Sweet Lavender” 
terance, with noble organ tones. She rot. Mr. Winter-thinks it the greatest 
reserved herself for this effort and play of modern times because it is 
conquered her hearers with it. Though sweet and pure. It is an evidence of 
of lesser fame than these two artists, Sweetness that the long arm of coin- 
a heavier task fell on the shoulders cidence is stretched even farther than 
of Miss Julia Dean, who played the it is in William de Morgan’s novel, 
erring younger sister. In fact, her “Somehow Good.” Mr. de Morgan’s 
talent is so obvious, that the fact coincidences are stretched over a term 
that she came here practically un- of years, but those of “Sweet Laven- 
known was astonishing. It appears der” are crowded into ten minutes. 
that experience has chiefly lain in It was quite obvious that Pinero with 
popular price stock companies in the no sincerity but with a strong com- 
smaller cities. She does credit to his mercial sense, “went out after” the 
rough and ready training, for in var- general public which does not care 
iety, skill and expressiveness, there to think about things—the public 
are few actresses on the American whose heart is in the right place. He 
stage who can equal her. In the mood realized that this public didn’t care 
transitions of the third act when the about common sense or probability, 
girl is in a spiritual torture chamber, but that it did care about syrupy sen- 
she was remarkable. She gave an im- timent.. For my own part the love 
pression of mingled weakness and affairs of a seventeen year old chit 
strength of one who though driven who happened to be the daughter of 
against the wall was still captain of a very superior janitress, possess no 
her soul, that was truly moving. She interest unless they involve serious 
is slightly deficient in voice control, consequences to herself and others. 
but she atones for this by her inten- Then they become dramatic as they 
sity, intelligence and gracious femin- do in “Romeo and Juliet.” The only 
inity. Mr. Alfred Hickman was also interesting character in the piece is 
capital in the thankless role of the Dick Phenyl who has little or nothing 
selfish and dissolute brother of the to do with the plot. Whether Dick 
girls. Mr. Douglas Patterson, for- gets drunk, or Dick swears off, or 
merly of Toronto, played two roles Dick gets drunk again, hardly — in- 
of widely differentiated character in fluences the action, but he does give 
a very able manner. It wasa pleasure an opportunity to Mr. Edward Terry 
to see the small role of the old family to do a very amusing bit of character 
servitor played with a refined concep- acting, Indeed in the hands of this 
tion. The usual stage servant sug- actor he has been elevated from a 
gests a black face performer who has purely subsidiary character into the 
forgotten to put on his makeup. Mr. prominent figure of the piece, though 
Elliott Dexter as the artist lover had with very few changes he could be 
dignity of bearing but a thick and eliminated from the play altogether, 
muffled utterance. Mr. Oscar Eagles, and it would still be a play. Mr. 
in the role of the Comte’s candid Terry, who is a veteran of the old 
friend and _ philosophic adviser—a and obvious school, colors the char- 
part in which George Arliss would acter very highly, but succeeds in 
have been ideal—was miscast. His making plausible what is not probable. 
metier is Western melodrama, not As a matter of fact a drunkard is not 
the continental problem play. an unselfish person. It may even be 
* * * taken as a general truth that unsel- 

1 1R ARTHUR PINERO has trav- fish men become selfish when they are 
K elled far as a dramatist since he drunk. Dick Phenyl, admitting all 
wrote “Sweet Lavender,” but no work his virtues, would be a highly object- 
of his has proven such a money getter ionable companion in real life and a 
as this simple piece. In fact it proved man who could gulp liquor as fast as 
so remunerative that it enabled Pinero he does in one scene would be a rav- 
to write to suit himself. A trivial ing maniac, rather than the astute 
affair in itself it has therefore really person he purports to be. One has 
had something to do with the pro- no intention of hinting that because 
gress of the modern English drama, of its false idealization of the drunk- 
since its profits formed an endcwment ard the moral effect of the play is 
that enabled the playwright to engage bad—though _ this argument would 
in serious artistic work. It has also be as true and reasonable as the 
made a fortune for Mr. Edward Terry statements of the critics who hold 
the veteran comedian, who has played that the later plays of Pinero are 
the role of the drunken barrister, Dick demoralizing. As Dr. Johnson said, 
Phenyl, some four thousand times. he had no intention of going out to 
One other thing it has accomplished Hounslow Heath 
—it has furnished a club for veteran 
critics like William Winter, to blud- 


and becoming a 
highwayman merely because he had 
seen one on the stage. One is per- 
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EVENING INSTRUCTION | 


Owing to an increasing demand for musical instruction in the ovenine. 
the Conservatory will be open in the future from 9 a.m. until 9 p.m. daily. 


Representative teachers in the various grades of Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Violin and Theory are available for evening lessons. Also classes in Sight- 
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Biggest Show to Play Toronto This Season 
LEW FIELDS’ Musical Spectacle 


The Jolly Bachelors 


with STELLA MAYHEW 


LUCY WESTON, AL. LEECH, and a NED WAYBURN CHORUS OF 100 
7 SCENES — 26 MUSICAL NUMBERS — 111 PEOPLE 
EVENINGS --50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 


FEB. 


WEEK a7 | MATS WEDNESDAY, SATURDAY 
25c. to $1.00 


argaret Illington 


IN A NEW PLAY 


“THE ENCOUNTER” 


By PIERRE BURTON, Author of “ZAZA” 
Evenings 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 





‘PRINCESS FEBRUARY 6 


FIRST TIME HERE 
Henry B. Harris presents 


ROSE 





in a new play 


MAGGIE PEPPER 


By CHARLES KLEIN, Author of 
The Music Master, The Lion and 
the Mouse, and The Third Degree 


PRICE 





Eve.and Sat. Mat., $1.50 
Wednesday Mat., $1.00 

















oo 


Glen Mawr 


651 Spadina Ave., Toronto 


Residential and Day School 

for Girls 

Large Staff of Highly Quali- 
filed and Experienced Teachers 
and Professors. Native Freneh 
and German Teachers. 

Pupils prepared for the Uni- 
versities and for Examinations 
in Music of Toronto University, 
the Conservatory of Musie, and 
the Toronto College of Musie. 

Modern Educational Methods, Refin- 
ing Influences, and Well-reguiated 
Home. Lawn Tennis and other games. 
Rink For Prospectus, apply to 

MISS VEALS, Principal. 





OHURCH - BEOEPTION - O@WOEBT 
J. F. TILLEY 


Baritone Soloist 
Terms on application. 80 Shuter 8t., Torente 











ROBERT STUART PIGOTT 
The Voice in Speaking and Singing 
The St. George Maneions. 


The Associated Board 
OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
The Men i cae 
endelssohn Choir ROYAL COLLEGE 9F MUSIC 


DR. A. S. VOGT, Conductor LONDON, ENGLAND 
eae For Local Examinations In Music In 


the British Empire. 
Season of 1910-1911 


Patron—His Majesty the King. 
CONCERTS FFB. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1911 





The Annual Examinations in 
Practical Music and Theory will be 
held throughout Canada in May 
and June, 1911. 

An Exhibition, value about $500, 
is offered annually. 

Syllabus, Music for the Examin- 
ations, and all particulars may be 
obtained on application to 

M. WARING DAVIS, 
87 Shuter Street, Montreal, 


Resident Secretary for Canada. 





Orchestral Matinee 


BY THE 


Thomas Orchestra 


FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor 


Next Thursday, Feb. 9 


at 2.30 p.m. 


Bruno Steindel, 





SCHUBERT CHOIR 
Madame Nordica 


Toronto Symphony Orchestra 


Massey Hall, Feb. 20th, 2st 
Prices - - $1.50, $1.00, 75c. 


Subscriptions received at Massey Hall or 
Phone N 1198 


"Cellist 


Seats on sale at Massey Hall. Sub; 
scribers should note that the THURS- 
DAY EVENING concert begins at 8 
o’clock sharp, not 8.15. 


OSCAR GOLDSCHMIDT 


Late Conductor Royal Opera 
Cassel Germany 


Pianoforte and Theory 
Voice Culture and Repertoire 
(Opera Coaching, etc.) 
Studio—Heintzman & Co. Building, 
195 Yonge St. 

Tel.: Coll. 7611. 

RICHARD WAGN: R LECTURES 
This Week: “The Flying Dutchman.” 
On Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
at 3.30 p.m., in studio, Admission, $1.00. 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst 


Well-known English Suffragette, 
will Lecture at 


MASSEY HALL 


SATURDAY, FEB. 1ith, 8 P.M. 


Tickets 25c. and 35c., may be had 


at Woman's Suffrage Headquarters, 
261 Yonge Street. 
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ROSE STAHL, 
The famous character actress who will be seen in her new play, “Maggie 


Pepper” at the 


Montreal. 


suaded that the lovable and amusing 
personality of Edward Terry has a 
great deal more to do with the suc- 
cesses of this character and with the 
fame of “Sweet Lavender” than any 
merits the piece possesses in itself. 
“The Magistrate,” another of the 
early works of Pinero is a much bet- 
ter achievement because it is frank- 
ly farcical while the other is unin- 
tentionally so. It also affords Mr. 
Terry another good opportunity in 
the role of the pompous magistrate, 
Posket. The London company which 
supports the veteran comedian may 
have been born in London, but it is 
doubtful whether many of them have 
enjoyed engagements on its stage. 


*_ * * 


66 HEN SWEET SIXTEEN” 
is obviously a faked up 
show to meet the prevailing demand 
for musical entertainments. It is 
from the pen of that master of 
twaddle, George V. Hobart, and is 
just as good as his thirty-four other 
pieces. One “regrets to report’’—as 
General Buller used to say—that the 
score is by that excellent composer, 
Victor Herbert. Surely Mr. Herbert 
can do something better with his fine 
talents than this. It is good in spots, 
particularly in the laughing ensemble 
which closes the first act, and in the 
medley from Herbert’s earlier works, 
sung by Mr. Eugene Cowles—these 
show the skill of a brilliant score 
writer—but taken as a whole, it is 
poor stuff compared with “The For- 
tune Teller,” “The Singing Girl,” or 
“Cyrano de Begerac,” to mention but 
three of Herbert’s earlier operas. He 
is not getting ahead an-inch. In fact 
he is going backward. When one con- 
siders the opportunities of Mr. Her- 
bert as the foremost composer of this 
wealthy continent, this seems deplor- 
able. It is said that some of his other 
recent work is up to his old standard. 
Why then should he put his name to 
anything as paltry as “When Sweet 
Sixteen”? Why should he “gold- 
brick” the public with the glamor of 
that name. Surely he does not need 
money as much as that? The com- 
pany which presents the entertain- 
ment is not half bad, though the lead- 
ing figure, Mr. Eugene Cowles, seems 
to have lost some of that mellow qual 
ity of voice for which he was once 
famous. The weather may be respon- 
sible for that however. Mr. Frank 
Doane, though not so good as in black 
face work, is a really facile comedian, 
who makes a good deal out of Mr. 
Hobart’s inocuous rattle. Miss 
Harriet Standon has a_ delightful 
voice and the chorus sings admirably, 
but the best company in the world 
could not make this still born effort 
go. 
* * * 
HE great annual musical events 
of the Toronto season is the 
Mendelssohn Choir series which ap 
proaches the nature of a festival—in 
fact, it is a very fine distinction which 
distinguishes it from a festival. This 
year the event will be on the same 
wide lines as before. One is glad 
that Dr. A. S. Vogt has decided to 
repeat for two nights the wonderful 
cantata of Gabriel Pierne, “The 
Children’s Crusade,” ‘which aroused 
such stupendous enthusiasm last 
year, Of equal interest will be 
the first complete performance that 
has ever been given iv Toros’ | 
Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem.” Those 
who heard portions of the work done 
by the Elgar Choir of Hamilton in 


Princess Theatre next week. 


Miss Stahl is a native of 


that city sometime ago realized how 
fully Verdi had adapted his marvel- 
lous melodic and dramatic inspira- 
tion to ecclesiastical needs. It is a 
work absolutely different in concep- 
tion from the Brahms Requiem, so 
magnificently done by the Mendels- 
sohn Choir last year—as distinctly 
Latin in its character as the latter is 
Gothic, yet a great work of genius 
nevertheless, in the eyes of those for 
whom the old controversy as to the 
relative merits of German and Ital- 
ian music is dead. Torontonians 
will also extend the right hand of 
good fellowship to Mr. Frederick 
Stock and the Theodore Thomas 
orchestra of Chicago, who partici- 
pate in the events of next week. It 
is one of the great orchestras of 
the world to-day and the only or- 
ganization of the kind that is likely 
to visit us this year. 


Ieclr Chant? 
oS tc 


The programmes of the annual con- 
certs to be given at Massey Hall next 
week by the Mendelssohn Choir under 
Dr. A. S. Vogt, in association with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock conductor, will be as_ follows:— 

Monday, Feb. 6th. 

Short vocal numbers:— 
Motet—Christmas Song ...Herzogenberg 
Romance—My Love Dwelt in a Northern 


RE Gan ROA Seaton er Khasi whaes.0< Elgar 
Epilogue—From the Banner of St. George 
$s os PURER AW btm OS Canad ene asle tes Elgar 
Motet—Requiescant in Pace .......} Yoble 
CHOP: OO once cea incdave cece Vogt 
CHOPUB CF TEOMOARG oi. nsistecccccsas Gericke 


Madrigal—I Hear the Soft Note..Sullivan 


Chorus for men’s -voices—Awake, My 
ED. void vin ots cee mee EN O05. 6's ban .< 4’ Gericke 

Chorus—On Himalay ............. Bantock 

Fugal finale from Psalm XIII....... Liszt 
Orchestral numbers:— 

Overture—In Der Natur ......... Dvorak 


Symphony No. 5 in C minor ..Beethoven 

Overture Selennelle—-The Year 1812...... 

Skah ood brink tw kane ee eae Tschaikowsky 
Tuesday, Feb. 7. 

The Manzoni Requiem—A Requiem 
Mass for solo voices, chorus and orches- 
tra. 

Composed in. memory of 
Manzoni, by Guisseppe Verdi. 
Miss Florence Hinckle ........... Soprano 
Miss Janet Spencer ...,...Mezzo-Soprano 
Mr. George Hamlin ................. Tenor 
Mr. Herbert. Witherspoon .., 

This work was first produced 
Church of San Marco, Milan, 
1874, and was first sung in England at 
Albert Hall, London, in 1875. 
Wednesday, Feb. 8, and Thursday, Feb. 9 

The Children’s Crusade—A musical le- 
gend in four parts, by Gabriel Pierne. 

adapted from the poem by Marcel 
Schwob; English translation by Henry 
Grafton Chapman. 

Part I.—The Forthsetting. 

Part Il.—The Highway. 

Part IlI.—The Sea. 

Part IV.—The Saviour in the Storm. 


Alessandro 


at the 
in May, 


Characters. 
Allys, a Mother ......-.-eesess> Soprano 
Mme. Chapman-Goold. 
PMN Weer es eet tye Te eee Soprano 
Mme. Mabel Sharp-Herdien. 
The Narrator ....sccciecesccceroses Tenor 
Mr. George Hamlin. 
An Old Sailor—The Voice from on High 
Mr. Herbert Witherspoon ........ Bass 
Mystic Voices ..... 4 Sopranos, 4 Altos 
3 Eight Women from the Chorus. 
Chorus of children. Choruses of men 


and women. 
Associate 
chorus—Mr. 


conductor of 
A. L. E. Davies. 
* * * 
Thursday afternoon, February 9th: 
Orchestral matinee under the direction 
of Mr. Frederick Stock. Soloist, Mr. 
Bruno Steindel, one of the most brilliant 


children's 


cello virtuosi of the present day. The 
symphony chosen for this concert is 
Tschaikowski's ‘‘Fifth.’’ Several import- 


ant works which have not hitherto been 
heard in Toronto will alse be presented 
on this occasion, including Bantock’s 
“Pierrot of the Minute.” Of a recent 
performance of the Tschaikowski work 
in Chicago the composer-critic, Felix 
Borowski, writes:—"The interpretation of 
the symphony was strangely moving; its 
measures were fraught with stirring pas- 
sion, and although the director of‘ the 
Thomas Orchestra has performed this 
particular creation of Tschaikowsky on 
previous occasions, he infused into the 
symphony at those times no such elas- 
ticity of conception, no such tempera- 
ment as he infused into it at this latest 
interpretation. If the reading of the 


work by Mr. Stock was thus admirable, 
the actual playing of its notes by the 
performers in the orchestra was not less 
fine. The symphony is not—as modern 
symphonies go—of awe-inspiring  diffi- 
culty, but the presentation of shifting 
moods, the alertness of attack, the ne- 
cessity for the finest tonal graduation, 
make the presentation of such musie far 
from being easy to bring about. That 
the efforts of the conductor and his 
players carried joy to every heart was 
made clearly manifest at the close of 
all the divisions of the work.” 


* * * 


A charming musicale in aid of the or- 
gan fund of the Church of Our Lady of 
Lourdes was given on Thursday evening, 
January twenty-sixth, in the Margaret 
Eaton School of Expression. The pro- 
gramme, which was arranged by Mrs. 
Petley and Miss Marie C. Strong, was 
carried out by Mrs. -J. H. Mallon, 
pianiste; Miss Helen Morrow, A.T.C.M., 
reader; Miss Julia O’Sullivan, violiniste, 
and Miss Madelon Thompson, Messrs. J. 
D. Hayes and Barnaby Nelson. vocalists. 
The highly appreciative audience de- 
manded several encores, notably, Mr. 
Barnaby Nelson for his fine rendering of 
Stephen Adams’ Nirvana, and Miss 
Madelon Thompson, with her pretty so- 
prano and graceful bearing, in ‘‘The Lit- 
«e Dustman” (Brahms), as also Miss 
Julia O’Sullivan for her clever playing 
of the difficult Zigeunerweisen of Sara- 
sate. The distinctness of enunciation in 
the rendering of the vocal numbers was 
an agreeable novelty. Miss’ Beatrice 
Twiner was a sympathetic and judicious 
accompanist. 

* * * 


The coming appearance, in concert, of 
Madame Luisa Tetrazzini to Massey Hall 
on Friday, March 38rd, has stirred up 
the enthusiasm of music lovers in To- 


ronto. It was not without a deal of 
trouble and the passing of many tele- 
grams and letters that arrangements 
were completed for one concert by the 


world’s greatest coloratura soprano and 
her company. Madame .etrazzini is 
making a tour of America, in which she 
will appear only forty times during this 
season. The tour, which began’ with 
four concerts in San Francisco and Oak- 
land, where the receipts amounted to 
nearly $40,000, extended to the North- 
west, where the business was also phe- 
nomenal. What is called her eastern 
tour begins in Kansas City, February 
6th, and will close in New York, where 
her contract ends early in April. She 
will remain in that city for one month, 
saili ¢ for London, where she will re- 
sume her operatic work at Covent Gar- 
den. Toronto is the only city in Canada 
she will visit. Probably the greatest ad- 
vertisement, and one which was _ tele- 
graphed all over the world, was. that 
which the famous artist received when 
she sang in San Francisco on Christmas 


Eve for the poor people of San Fran- 
cisco. 


* * * 


On Saturday evening, Jan. 28th, the 
pupils of Miss Mary H. Smart, of the 
Conservatory vocal] staff, gave a highly 
successful recital, assisted by Miss Julia 
O'Sullivan and Miss Florence Spencer, 
pupils respectively of Mr. F. E. Blach- 
ford and Mr. F. S. Welsman. Miss Nan 
Gooch, -high soprano; Miss Beatrice Tel- 
fer, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Thos. Knowl- 
ton, contralto: Miss Dora Howe and Miss 
Irene Gillis, soprani, and Miss Annie 
Dyke, full mezzo-soprano, were the 
pupils of Miss Smart taking part in the 
excellent and well chosen programme, 
all of whom appeared to much advan- 
tage in songs by Handel. Hadyn, Debus- 
sy, Elgar, Macdowell, Schubert, d’Harde- 
lot, Sinding- and others. Miss Smart, 
who is deservedly popular as a_ vocal 
teacher, seems to be meeting with great 
success this season with her pupils, and 
was warmly congratulated on the suc- 
cess of the recital, which was attended 
by a large and critical audience. 


* * * 


In addition to several numbers in con- 
junction with the Schubert Choir, Ma- 
dame Nordica will sing several solos at 
the concerts of the organization on Feb. 
20th and 21st. Her numbers at the first 
concert will be “Will You Come Home- 
ward,” Sir Edgar Elgar; “Omaha _ In- 
dian Tribal Melody,’’ Wakefield Cadman; 
“Damon,” Strange; ‘‘Mandoline,’’ De- 
bursy; ‘‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair,’”’ 
Handel; ‘‘Waldesgespraeh,’’ Schumann. 
At the second concert she will sing ‘‘Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” Quilter; ‘Ah! 


Love But a Day,” Mrs. Beach; ‘‘Seren- 

ade,"’ Richard Strauss; ‘‘Vielle Chan- 

son,”’ Bizet: ‘‘Mattinata,’’ Leon Cavallo; 
“The Erlking,’”’ Schubert. 
* * * 

Mr. Arthur Blight announces his an- 

nual song recital to take place in the 

Margaret Eaton School of Expression, 


February the 23rd. He will be assisted 
by Miss Grace Smith, pianiste. 
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THE THEATRES 


Next week at the Princess Theatre 
Toronto playgoers will have their first 
glimpse of ‘Maggie Pepper,” a new 
comedy by Charles Klein, with . Rose 
Stahl as a star. Miss Stahl was loath 
to relinquish “The Chorus Lady,” with 
which play her name was almost insep- 
arably associated, but from all accounts 
the new play is a worthy successor to 
the former piece. She appears as a 
saleswoman in a large department store, 
and splendid scope is offered to her tal- 


ents. The story of the play has te do 
with a young man, Joseph Holbrobk, 
who has inherited a big department 


store in New York. But: instead of giv- 
ing the business his personal attention 
he has been running about in Europe. 
During all this time the store is_ being. 
managed by John Hargen, 
of new ideas and creative ability have 
brought the concern to the verge of 
bankruptcy. When Holbrook.:returns to 
investigate, he engages the Woman em- 
ploye, played by Miss Stahl, in conver- 
sation. Mistaking him for a young man 
who is looking for a job, she gives him 
a few pointers, at the same time vent- 
ing her anger about the way Hargen is 
conducting the business. This gives the 
young proprietor the necessary cue, and 
realizing the girl’s strong business sense, 
he takes her advice and practically re- 
organizes the business. Mr. Harris has 
provided a very elaborate production and 
has surrounded Miss Stahl with a big 


cast, which includes Frederick Tresdell, 
J. Harry Benrimo, Grant Stewart, Bev- 
erly Sitgreaves, Beatrice Prentice, Her- 


bert Ayling, Lee Kohimar, May Maloney, 
Eleanor Lawson, Jeanette Horton, Agnes 
Mare, Grace Carlyle, Lawrence Edding- 
er, Marie Hudson, Stuart Robson, Jr., 
Alfred Goldberg and darry McClain. 


*x* * * 
Rose Stahl was born in Montreal, 
Que., October 29, 1875, and was 
graduated from the Convent Mont 
St. Marie, Congregation de Notre 
Dame, Montreal. Her father, Colonel 
Ernest C. Stahl, was a well-known news- 
paper man of Trenton, N.J., and through 
his influence she obtained an engage- 
ment with Charles Frohman, making her 
first appearance on the stage when she 
was 17 years old, at the Girard Avenue 
Theatre, Philadelphia, in a “stock’’ com- 
pany; she remained here some _ time, 
gradually rising to prominent parts; in 
1836 6was touring with the late Daniel 
Kandmann in ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde;”’ 
next toured in ‘‘Men and Women;” sub- 
sequently played lead in a number of 
stock companies, and during her varied 
career has appeared as Juliet and Ca- 
mille; in 1903 ‘‘starred’’ for a time as 
Janige Meredith, subsequently appear- 
ing as Hope Lovejoy in ‘tA Man 
of the World’ with William  Bon- 
elli; made her first appearance in 
her celebrated role of Patricia O’Brien at 
Proctor’s Music Hall, June 13, 1904, in a 
sketch then entitled ‘‘The Chorus Girl;”’ 
appeared at the Palace Theatre, London, 
April, 1906, in the same part; on her 
return to America the piece was ex- 
tended to a four-act piay under the title 
of “The Chorus Lady,’’ and produced at 
the Savoy Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 1, 1906. She is now starring in 
Char.es Klein’s play, ‘‘“Maggie Pepper,”’ 
which Henry B. Harris will present at 
the Princess Theatre next week. 


s * * 


Toronto theatregoers laughed them- 
selves into a cheerful state of mind two 
weeks ago, when Mr. Lew Fields pre- 
sented Marie Dressler at the Royal Alex- 


andra in “Tillie’s Nightmare.’’ They 
will have another opportunity for the 


outlet of their risibilities at this same 
playhouse next week, inasmuch as Mr. 
Fields is sending there ‘“‘The Jolly Bach- 
elors,’”” which is billed as a ‘musical 
spectacle.’’ Spectacularly the production 
is massive and exceptionally brilliant. 
The settings include views of a lawn 
fete, of the exterior and interior of a big 
drug store, of the outside of a college 
dormitory with two score students re- 
vealed in their rooms on three floors and 
of a three-decked ocean lirer. Incidental- 
ly there is said to be a most realistic pre- 
sentation of the flight of a crowded air 
ship winging its way through a maze of 
clouds which overhang swiftly Tushing 
waters. Heading the big company is the 
jovial comedienne, Stella Mayhew. Her 
singing of ‘‘coon’’ songs is said to be one 
of the delights of the performance. She 
has an unusually effective foil in Lucy 
Weston, a dainty English comedienne. 
Also there is Al Leech, long a vaudeville 
‘“‘headliner’’; Harold Crane, a former To- 
ronto concert singer; Roy Atwell, Billie 
Taylor, Nat Fields, Norman Tharp, Flor- 
ence Topham and Maud Gray. The cho- 
rus was drilled by that producing genius, 
Ned Wayburn. 
* * * 


In these days of slip-shod, slurred 
speech on the stage it is somewhat of a 
relief to occasionally find some _ one 
whose pronunciation is scrupulously ex- 
act, and who brings out the sharp out- 


STELLA MAYHEW, 


The American comedfenne who plays a prominent part in 
Bachelors” at the Royal Alexandra Theatre next week. 


“The Jolly 


whose lack ~ 


NATURAL LAXATIVE 


Huny4 


MINERAL WATER 


Nature’s own way of cleansing the body is most simple. 
She provides a pure and wholesome Mineral Water as a 
laxative and health tonic. Keep yourself in healthy con- 
dition by drinking half a glass on arising in the morning. 


lines of each spoken word—that is to 
say, some one who realizes that the tip 
of the tongue plays an important part 


in the proper enunciation of the Eng- 
lish 


language. Such an one is Lucy 
Weston, who has one of the principal 
roles in ‘‘The Jolly Bachelors.’’ It has 


often been said that the best English 
speech is to be heard in Dublin. Miss Wes- 
ton is a living verification of the truth 
of this tradition. Her name isn’t Wes- 
ton at all. It is whispered outside of | 
Askelon that her name is MacGuinness. 
At any rate she is Irish and extremely | 


proud of the fact. She was born in| 
Bray, a watering place on the Irish 
coast, a few miles from Dublin. The 


sharpness and absolute clarity of her 
speech have been often commented upon 
and she has frequently been asked if she 
pursued some special course of training 
in the use of the voice. Her reply has 
invariably been that she attributes any 
special distinction in this line which she 
may enjoy entirely to her associations 


in ‘‘dear Dublin’? when she was a young 
girl. Miss Weston, nee MacGuinness, 
went on the stage when she was very 


young and played important ‘‘boy roles”’ 


in the London pantomimes for several 
seasons. \,-hen she was only sixteen 
she played the character part of an old 


woman in ‘“‘The English Rose,’”’ a melo- 
drama presented at the Adelphi Theatre 


for more than a year. Later she took 
up a career in the London music halls, 
where she has been one of the most 
popular “‘top-liners’’ of the day. 


* * * 


Margaret Illington will make her first 
appearance in this city since her return 
to the drama at the Royal Alexandra 
on Feb. 13, where she will remain 
throughout the week, with the usual 
matinees. Miss Illington will be seen 
in ‘“‘The Encounter,’’ the work of Pierre 
Berton, who is also the author of ‘‘Za- 
za.’ This play has been presented in 
Paris, where it was given at the Theatre 
Francaise, and met with important suc- 
cess. Miss Illington’s supporting com- 
pany, among its principal players com- 
prises Mr. Edward R. Mawson, Charles 
Swickard, David Edwin, Daniel Lyons, 
Cyril Courtney and Miss Sybil Hammers- 
ley. 


* * * 
“The Red Cross Princess,’’ which Na- 
tional Theatrical Attractions will pre- 


sent at the Princess Theatre for three 
nights and a matinee in the third week 
of February, contajns 18 musical num- 
bers of distinctly catchy quality. Among 
the song hits for which instant popular- 
ity is predicted are “I’m a Miliatire,”’ 
“The Ivy and the Star,’’ ‘Moon, Moon, 
Moon,” ‘‘Wedding Bells Ringing,’’ and 
“At Eventide.’” The music is said to be 
the best yet turned out by J. Ernest 
Lawrence, whose work in ‘“‘The West- 
erners’’ was favorably commented on 
last season. The book and lyrics by 
Ambrose T. Pike and the 
by H. J. Flumm, are said to be original 
in conception and sentimental beauty. 
There will be a big company of 75 peo- 
ple, including a clever cast of principals, 
while the orchestra will be an augment- 
ed one. The probability is that the Red 
Cross Princess will receive a New York 
hearing either this season or early in the 
fall. 
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SHE A’S THEATRE 


Matinees:| WEEK OF | Evenings: 
Dally 25c. FEB. 6 25,60,75c. 


First Appearance 






This Season, 


William Maude 
ROCK —_ FULTON 
In Their Original Dancing Creations. 


BELLE BAKER, 
Dainty Singing Comedienne. 


RUBY RAYMOND @& CO., 
“Street Urchins at the Amateur 
Contest.” 


Agnes Henry 
AND 


SCOTT KEANE 
In “Drifting.” 


CARL—PEDERSON BROS.—VICTOR 
The Sensational Aerialists. 


Mr. & Mrs. Jack McGreevey 


“The Village Fiddler’ and ‘‘The 
Country Maid.” 


STICKNEY’S CIRCUS. 
Vaudeville’s Greatest Dog and Pony. 


THE KINETOGRAPH, 
All New Pictures. 


Special Extra Attraction, 


WALSH, LYNCH & CO. 


Presenting “Huckin’s Run.” 


GAYETY 


HIGH CLASS 


BURLESQUE 


DAILY MATINEES.LADIES 10¢ 





WEEK OF FEB. 6 


The Famous Character Comedian 


CHARLES ROBINSON 


and his Merry Bunch of 


CRUSOE GIRLS 
ta 3M 


35—— PEOPLE——35 
MOSTLY GIRLS 





FEB. 13 - STAR and GARTER SHOW 








x * * 


Charles Robinson 
will be 
Theatre 
costumes 


of color 


and his Crusoe Girls 
the attraction at the Gayety 
next week. The scenery and 
are elaborate and the diversity 
and humor are said to be of a 


kind to please all classes of theatre-go- 
ers. The vaudeville portion of the en- 
tertainment takes in such well known 
performers as Charles Robinson, charac- 
ter comedian; Ida Emerson, and Harry 
Hills, May Belle and Tom Barrett, in a 
travesty, “Only a Volunteer,’”’ and Gracia 
Hammond, direct from musical comedy. 
* * * 
At Shea's Theatre next week the bill 


will be made up of most attractive favor- 


ites. Heading the list are William Rock 
and Maude Fulton in their original 
dancing creation. Mr Rock and Miss 
Fulton have been among the greatest 


favorites with Sheagoers since their first | 


appearance here several seasons ago. 
The special attractions for next week 
will be “Huckins Run,” a one-act melo- 
dramatic comedy presented by Walsh, 
Lynch and Co. Agnes Scott and Henry 
Keene in ‘‘Driftimg,’"”’ Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
McGreevy, “‘The Village Fiddler” and ‘The | 
Country Maid."’* Other features to be 
seen are Ruby Raymond and Co., Peder- 
son Bros., Belle Baker, Stickney'’s Cir- 
cus and the Kinetograph. 
* * + 

LASTING SATISFACTION. 

It takes years of reliable service to 
gain the reputation which the Ger 
hard Heintzman pianos enjoy. Some 


people may think there isn’t much in | 
a name but the name Gerhard Heintz 
man On a piano is your guide and pro 
tection; with it you can 
fair and upright dealing, 


associate 
the 
possible in pianos and prices that are 


best 


reasonable considering the quality of 
the instruments. The 
Gerhard Heintzman, 
at 41-48 Queen St 
West, opposite the city hall, Toronto 


splendid new 
salesrooms of 


Limited, are 





The Ethics of Pipe Smoking. | 


ROM the vantage-ground of | 
New York a note-taking Brit- | 
isher undertakes to dispel some of the 
illusions nourished by his 
men about things American. 








| 
country 

He is | 
specially explicit about the customs | 
of the court of my Lady Nicotine 
As thus: 

“Men country have their | 
code of social right and wrong, and 
it finds a curious expression in rules 
as to pipe-smoking. [I shall never 
forget how, soon after my arrival, 
I sought out Fifth Avenue and inno- 
cently smoked my pipe for half the 
length of it. During the other half 
the pipe lay concealed in my pocket: 
so many disapproving eyes had been 
directed my way, and I could not find 
another pipe to keep it company. 

“I thought probably pipes 


in this 





were 


| versity 


THE NEW 


CATALOGUE 
OF THIS SCHOOL 


will be mailed 

free on applica- 
tion 
Address : 

W. H. SHAW 
President 
391-95 Yonge 
St., Toronto 








THE RED CROSS 
PRINCESS 
The Latest Military 


Comic Opera Success 


I8 Song Hits 
Special Staging 


Augmented Orchestra 
Company of 75 People 


Princess Theatre 


Feb. 20, 21 and 22. with Matinee 


Management NATIONAL THEATRICAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


taboo for outside use, so when I 
down in the New York Athletic Club 
to write a few letters I withdrew my 
briar from its hiding place, only to 
find that neither members nor guests 
were allowed to use pipes. The Am 
erican man began to appear in a new 
light. He had frowned on my gau- 
cherie for sinning on Fifth 
and now he warns me, wit 


Sat 


Avenue, 
h delicacy, 
too, that I am a social criminal if- 
in a man’s club, remember—lI dare to 
foul the air with the fumes from an 
old briar 

“[ became quite interested in the 
problem, and found that in the Uni 
Club the 


pipe-smoker was 
| banished to a ‘pipe-room.’ For the 
life of me I do not know what the 


meerschaum and the briar have done 
to merit this legislation, but it shows 
an unexpected fastidiousness, and I 
hereby warn all pipe-lovers that if 
they wish to save their souls in Am- 
erica they must not be seen outside 
with a much-loved mouthpiece.” 
—————0< 9 


A girl isn’t exactly a bargain when 
she is 38 reduced to 24. 


——— ———_- <> o ————— - 


The selfish man looks upon life as 
a game of solitarie. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 








SA 


Schemes for 
Decorating 


prepared by 
THORNTON - SMITH 
co. 


are characterized by 


a 






eT. 
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Distinction, Refine- 
ment and Economy, 
the result of a com- 
bination of good de- 
sign, sound 
manship and moder- 
ation of price. 
11 KING ST. WEST 

TORONTO 
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Home Improvements 


Tasty decoration makes the home 
more agreeable and considerably 
increases its intrinsic value. Ask 
for an estimate 


Office Phone, M. 2677. 
Residence Phone, Col. 4865. 


JAMES J. O'HEARN & SON 


DECORATORS 
249 QUEEN ST. WEST 













FOSTER 


PRESCRIPTION OFTICIAN 


Tel. Main 4348. 15 Queen E. 








LONDON 
MADE 


Tar 
PIPES 





For sale by all dealers 3 
Our latest boo 


“THE HISTORY OF PIPE SMOKING” 


and Catalogue of shapes 
FREE ON REQUEST 
THE HEYES BROS Lro.,cerr MA TOROMTO 


7. = 











oy physicians " q 
/ ‘or nervous people Taken 


nourishes and strengthens 
. Palatable and without any 
b disagreeable after 4 


i ae 
eOraaats 


+ There was a fat round hed bug, 
Lived long in warmth and ease, 
He took a bite of Keatings, 
And hence his obsequies. 26 


| 





KEATINGS: the worst thing in the world 
for bugs. It KILLS them. Stainless, odor- 
lesa and harmless except to insect 
life. Get the genuine from your 
Drugzist. Keatings (English) 

Insect Powder. Sold in 
Tins only, 10, 15, 


20. 25 cts. 











FEAR MAN ‘S| 
HAMILTON | 


Star Brand 
BACCO N| 









MAN who had been caught in 
A a raid on a gambling house 
was arraigned before a Magistrate. 

“What is your trade?” the Magis 
trate asked. 

“IT am a locksmith, sir.” 

“And what were you doing in the 
gambling den?” pursued the Magis 
trate. “What were you doing when 
the police entered?” 

The locksmith looked up into the 
Magistrate’s face with an expression 
of sublime innocence. 

“Why, your Honor,” he answered, 
“I was making a bolt for the door.” 





A Picturesque Toronto Home. 


@) NE of the most troublesome tasks of Canadian archi 
tects in domestic work is the designing of a home 
ir 


fc 


a colorless site. Our cities and towns have grown 
so rapidly, that it is very often necessary for those who 
would build to suit their more aesthetic taste, to go to 
the suburbs to find the environs necessary to give the 


home the desired setting. To build within the limits of 
a city like Toronto to-day, means very often that the 
owner must be satisfied with a treeless fot on a treeless 
Queen’s Park, however, is an exception in this 
regard, and in the summer months when the trees and 
foliage are at their best, it would be difficult to conceive 
of a centrally located district in any large city where na 
ture has been more generous or where the natural feat- 
ures have been more reverently preserved. Of course, 
land values in this somewhat down down district of To- 

nto are quite high, yet the additional cost in this re 
spect seems to be more than compensated by the beautiful 


Street. 


old elms and oaks that have been permitted either by 
chance cr design to hold their lofty heads to the breezes, 
and that make this thoroughfare one of the most ideal 


residential streets in Toronto. 
In this connection herewith is shown a photographic 








= = 


Corner in drawing-room, residence of W. T. White, 39 Queen’s Park, Toronto, showing detail of fire- 
place and adjoining bay. Geo. W. Gouinlock, Architect. 


reproduction of the residence of Mr. W. T. White, 39 
Queen's Park, as it is seen at the height of the summer 
season, Situated back from a beautifully kept hedge 
such as one is wont to see in old England, and nestling 
behind two old seers of the forest, this house gives an 
adequate idea of the natural features which abound in 
the immediate vicinitv. 

The exterior walls are built of red brick laid up in 
white mortar joints; and the design, with its prominent 
bays and deep verandah and balcony, is such as to ad 
mirably fit in with the splendid advantage which the site 


offers. 





Home-made Pottery. 


A S a pottery producing method, casting from plaster 
4 molds is often decried by the ultra-artistic as lack- 
ing in individuality when compared with the work of the 
thrower. This is only relatively true, because, except in 
rare instances, when the artist is embodied in the throw- 
er, the work of the latter does not reach us as it leaves 
his hands. In America the thrower is not infrequently, 
though erroneously, called a turner. The thrower takes 
a lump of clay which he places in the centre of a revolv- 
ing disc and then by the skillful manipulation of his fin 
gers or a few rude tools the clay, obedient to the pressure 
and direction he gives to it, assumes the desired form. 
It is probably the most beautiful process in any of the 
industrial arts. But the piece as it leaves his hands is not 
suitable for an article of commerce, it shows the marks 
of tool and fingers. So when it is sufficiently dry it passes 
into the hands of another workman, the turner, who places 
it on a horizontal lathe and with a sharp tool turns it 
smooth and even, and the result as it reaches you is no 
longer the individual expression of the thrower, but a 
piece of “thrown and turned” ware. Many pieces from 
their shape cannot be thrown on the wheel and molds are 
then resorted to. These molds were originally made of 
meta!, later of pottery and finally of plaster of paris. 

The first requisite to make a mold for a cast piece is 
a model. This may be of any material strong enough to 
resist the pressure of the plaster. If the shape is to be 
created. the model can be carved by hand from a block 
of plaster, or made from templates on a revolving rod. 
Formerly the molds themselves were carved by hand. Do 
not fail to remember that on account of the shrinkage 
a mold twelve inches high, if the shrinkage is one-eighth, 
will yield a piece ten and a half inches when fired. 

The simplest is the one-piece mold, applicable only to 
a few shapes wider at the top than at the bottom, and 
having no projections on the sides to interfere with the 
mold’s “drawing.” 

On a well greased plaster bat. a piece of glass or wood. 
place your model, top downward. Surround this with a 
piece of thin zinc or iron, such as is used to make stove 
pipes, or a strip of oil cloth serves equally well, tie it well 
together with a stout cord, and plaster round the bottom 
and joints with clay so as to prevent leakage of the plas- 


ter. The frame should be higher than the model and allow 
about the same space, according to the size of your model, 
for the side of your mold. Mix the plaster, having first 
well greased every part, and delay pouring as long as pos- 
sible, as it should be thick enough so that it will just pour 
smoothly and fill until it is flush with the top of the frame. 
A two-piece mold is not much more complicated. Some 
pieces are best made in diagonal, some in horizontal parts. 

So that the two parts shall not move, a lock is neces- 
sary, and this can be made by rolling a morsel of clay into 
a sphere, cutting it in half and placing the halves, moist- 
ened with a little water, on the built-up clay. Four or 
five of these buttons should be so placed, or on a plaster 
bat cut over several sizes of these hemispheres, and this 
serve as a mold. Fill the depressions with clay and smooth 
down to the surface of the plaster. By pressing a damp 
knife on them they are easily removed. Proceed as direct 
ed for the one-piece mold and this will give you the first 
half of the mold. Reverse the model, Remove the clay, 
fix your frame (not forgetting to grease the plaster), pour 
plaster to the top of the spare and this will give you the 
other half of the mold. 

The only difference between a two and three-piece 
mold is that the bottom of the latter is made separately. 





x 


So below the bottom of the model an extra piece must be 
provided from which to form the foot. This can be made 
of almost any material, clay answering very well, but it 
must be removable. In form it is a truncated cone, the top 
the exact size of the bottom of the mold, the bottom a 
little wider. 

Although a little troublesome to make, thin plaster 
slabs cut to the outline of the model, to rep!ace the build- 
ing up with clay, give a perfectly smooth surface, a great 
desideratum in molds, as cleaning after use is reduced <o 
a minimum. These must be well backed with clay so as 
to withstand the pressure of the plaster. Surround with 
a fence and make the two halves as before explained. 
Having obtained these, reverse the whole, take out the 
false bottom, cut notches on the bottom of the two halves 
and having fixed the fence so as to project from one to 
two inches, according to the size of the piece, it is then 
ready for making the mold for the bottom. 


Before using, these molds must become thoroughly dry. 
This being attained, take a large brush or sponge and 
paint over with slip the whole surface of the inside of 
the mold. If the halves are perpendicular tie tightly with 
strong cord. The notches are not sufficient to hold them. 


Your slip should be fairly thick and without lumps. 
It is best to strain it into a large jug or can through a 
colander. [ find an ordinary watering pot a convenient 
utensil. Having your mold properly fastened and painted 
inside, the slip in good condition, pour the slip steadily 
into the mold until it is quite full. The plaster will absorb 
some of the water, indicated by the fall of the slip in the 
mold. Fill this up as many times as is necessary until 
sufficient thickness of clay has formed on the sides of the 
mold. This is ascertained by taking a tool or piece of 
soft wood and scraping away a morsel of the clay at the 
top of the spare. Having arrived at this take the mold 
in your hands, being careful to handle it so that bottom 
mold does not move, and empty out the slip that remains. 
Put it aside to dry, and in a few hours the “cast” piece 
can be removed from the mold. Turn it upside down and 
take off the bottom mold, lay it on its side and remove the 
two halves, being careful to lift straight, or the edge of 
the mold may scar the piece. 
plaster bat and allow it to dry. 


When dry enough to handle, with a sharp knife cut 
off the spare and trim evenly, and also trim down the 
seams, smoothing to a finish with a silk sponge, Keep 
this free from clay by constantly rinsing it. Do not use 


the sponge more than you can help, relying more on the 
knife. 


Place the clay piece on a 


If you cut out a section of one of these cast pieces 
you will see an absolutely uniform thickness, whilst the 
spare section is uneven because at times the absorption by 
the plaster was checked because the mold could not be 
kept full the whole of the time. So necessarily the one- 
piece mold being made without a spare will be a little 
thinner at the edge. Cast pieces shrink more than those 
made by hand, but will stand a harder fire. 








Axminsters 
27 in. wide 


Superb Pile Carpets, in widest 
assortment of design and color 


effect. Regularly $3.50 

per yard, TOe «asc eus $2.75 

Regularly $2.40 and 

$2.50 per yard, for.. $2.00 

Regularly $1.75 and 

$1.85 per yard, for.. $1.35 
Wiltons 


27 in. wide 
Reautiful carpets and endlessly 


durable. Regular $2.75 
qualty; TOP .i.sssicwan $2.25 
Regular 2.25, $2.40 
and $2.50, for ...... $2.00 


Regular $1.65 


$1.75 per yard, for ae $1,35 








Fesruary 4, 1911. 





Murray-Kay, Limited 


Kay’s February 
Carpet Sale 


Reduced Prices During February 
on all Carpets in Stock 





Last Wednesday saw the opening of our second 
Annual Carpet Sale. The great outstanding fea- 
ture of this sale—a feature that stamps it as 
unique among such efforts—is that it embraces 
the whole superb collection of Carpets—Axmin- 
sters, Wiltons and Brussels—that crowds our 
ground floor at 36 King Street West. Every yard 
is on sale this month at the reduced prices indi- 
cated in the paragraphs below. 


The event is one that will appeal especially to 
those who know and appreciate the perfection of 
weave, design and color that distinguish the Car- 
pets imported by this house, and who can take 
advantage of this opportunity to select what they 
require at prices that mean a considerable saving 
on even a moderate sized carpet. 


Brussels 


27 in. wide 
Our best qualities, that were 


$1.65 and 1.75 
yard, a. * Sie an $1 9 
san usat peqnieety. $1.15 
an ot yé ’ 
POR cay yc : > we a ° $1 .00 
English Balmoral 
Carpets 


Regularly 90c. and $1.00 ° 
Pet SaeG, TOP Ciekswes 75c 





Oult-of-town residents can 
take advantage of this Carpet 
Sale through our Mail Order 
Department. We invite corre- 
spondence regarding their re- 
cuirements. 


MURRAY-KAY, Limited 


(JOHN KAY COMPANY, Ltd.) 
36 and 38 King Street West - - 


Toronto 





IT IS NECESSARY 
that your bathroom fixtures should be both sanitary and 


durable. 
as well. 


Modern Bathrooms are artistic in appearance 
In selecting the fixtures and appointments for 


your bathroom, you will undoubtedly want the most mod- 


ern ideas in enamel-ware construction. 


We would like 


you to ask your architect or plumber, or to send direct to 


us for information about 


“ALEXANDRA” WARE 


{t is hygienic, cannot crack, ard in appearance lends itself 
to the pleasing and artistic decoration of your home. 


Get our ideas. 


The Standard Fdeal Company, rts. 


119 King Street East. 


Sales Offices and Show Rooms: 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg. 





HEN Speaker Cannon and 
former Congressman J. 

Adam Bede of Minnesota met at the 
Capitol they fell into a discussion of 
the recent Republican defeat in the 
congressional elections. “No import- 
ance to it,” said Bede, emphatically. 
“It’s just like the accident that hap- 
pened to the Northern Pacific out in 
Montana when the road was first 
built and before Montaria was well 


Head Office and Factories: 
Port Hope, Canada. 





settled. The telegraph line wasn’t 
through and the people at St. Paul 
used to wait until the trains came in 
to learn the news along the line. One 
dav a landslide occurred in Montana 
and a train finally reached St. Paul 
three days late. They asked the con- 
ductor what was the matter. ‘Oh, 
nothing important,’ he said. ‘Half a 
mile of the scenery out in Montana 


fell down.’ ” 
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with the natural features of an interesting site. Geo. 
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THE PEOPLING OF ONTARIO 
(Continued from page 5.) 


_Now what is to be the future of Ontario? The first 
thing, perhaps, will be to look at its natural advantages, 
and we have only to look at them to see that we have here 
in this Province advantages for manufacturing enjoyed 
by few other places on the North-American continent. 
We are just coming into the era of cheap electric power. 
We are coming to that time when manufacturing will 
depend to a large extent upon the cost of power, and we 
are passing from the condition of being dependent en- 
tirely upon coal to the utilization of water-power. One 
has only to mention St. Mary’s River, the Niagara, the 
St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, the Trent—to say nothing of 
the almost unlimited water-power that will be opened up 
in Northern Ontario by the new railroads that are being 
constructed—to prove that here in this Province we have 
unlimited water-powers awaiting only development. 

I venture to make this prophecy that you will see 
within the next ten or fifteen years a great development 
in eastern Ontario. We in western Ontario have always 
rather felt that there is a superiority in the western over 
the eastern part of this Province; but if we study this 
question from the standpoint I have just referred to, we 
can come to only one conclusion, and that is that in east- 
ern Ontario in the next ten or fifteen years there will be 
a development such, perhaps, as the west did not know in 
its palmiest days. Take the River Trent—one of the 
water-powers I mentioned, and starting at Balsam Lake, 
at the head of that system—we have there a sheet of 
water higher than Lake Superior. The fall from Balsam 
Lake to the mouth of the Trent exceeds in height the St. 
Mary’s, Niagara Falls, and all the rapids of the Niagara 
River. We have, therefore, the facilities for the develop- 
ment of our great manufacturing industries, and, there is 
no question about it, that as the West grows and increases 
and spreads out there is going to be a great expansion of 
manufacturing here in the Province of Ontario. 

But what concerns some of the rest of us is what, at 
the same time, is going to become of the development of 
our agricultural resources and our agricultural popula- 
tion? We come, then, right at that point, to what is one 
of the most important and serious questions before the 
people of this Province to-day. Men who live in the 
towns and cities frequently complain about the shortage 
of labor. Again and again we are compelled to bring out 
cheap labor for manufacturing. But if the manufacturer 
is up against it for his manufacturing, the man who is 
working upon the farm and developing the agricultural 
resources of this country is “up against it” to a far more 
serious extent. This drawing away of our population to 
the West, and this luring of the cheap laborer of the 
country into the towns and cities, has drained the farms 
of this country so that one wonders there are any people 
left in the rural parts, the agrcultural portions, at all. 

ee ok 


HE situation began to show itself so seriously some 
three or four years ago, that the Department of the 
Government to which I am attached and which has super- 
vision of immigration and colonization work, felt that it 
was absolutely necessary for something to be done io 
attract, if at all possible, more farm laborers to this 
country, There had been up to that time a very vigorous 
campaign carried on by the Immigration Department, and 
they had been attracting large numbers to this Province ; 
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Mr. Jones gave to his architect. 
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And this is the idea which the architect then gave 
to Mr. Jones. 
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Residence of W. T. White, 39 Queen’s Park, Toronto. 


An attractive brick house which Is designed to fit in 
W. Gouinlock, Architect. 





but the lure of the West had been too much, and all were 
passing by our doors to the cheap lands of the West. And 
when to the Dominion Immigration endeavors was added 
the campaign carried on by the Western land companies 
and the transportation companies, you will see that there 
was very little for the East to hope for from that move- 
ment. The result was that an extra effort was put forth 
to try and see if we could not attract immigrants directly 
to this Province from the Old Land. 


Then was commenced, about 1907, a very active cam- 
paign in the Old Country to try and attract people to this 
Province. Out of that has come an organism, a fairly 
complete system in the Old Land, with head office of the 
management on the Strand, London. We located on the 
Strand, in London, because that street is the most im- 
portant street in the whole world, I suppose. Now we 
come across people again and again who say: “Why, it is 
an easy matter, you ought to bring out people in tens of 
thousands to Ontario and the other Provinces.” Of course, 
people who talk in that way have had no experience in 
the matter as to what conditions we find in the Old 
Country. Here we have the rural parts of Ontario crying 
for men; have our manufacturers from one end of the 
country to the other crying out for more help; and we go 
to the Old Land in preference to any other country, be- 
cause we think that stock is the best to introduce inio 
this land. What do we meet with there? We meet with 
every other Colony competing for the same article. We 
meet there agents from Australia, for instance, who say 
to a man and his family: “We will take you to Australia, 
put you down on a farm, that farm will have a house and 
barn, implements and stock, and it will not cost you one 
cent, now, and you will have from thirty to forty years 
to pay for it.” 

That is competition which is pretty hard to meet. 
They are not all offering these inducements, but they are 
coming pretty close to it. There is not a great surplus of 
agricultural labor in the Old Land—changes have been 
taking place there similar to what we have had in this 
country. You will find here large areas formerly given 
over to the growing of corn now given up to hay and 
pasture, and the farm-hands drifting away, as a conse- 
quence, to the towns and cities. Figures show that there 
are 1,000,000 people less working on the land in the Old 
Country to-day than there were thirty to forty years ago. 
So the class of neople we want most are not anxious to 
come out here, and they are the very people the Old Coun 
try wants and is trying to keep, and the very class of 
people that South Africa, New Zealand, Australia and 
the States are anxious for and are cffering the most flat- 
tering inducements to. There is a great big question 
there, that I would like to lay before you the issues in- 
volved in that; we are endeavoring to develop the natural 
resources of the Province of Ontario. To do that we 
must have people—we must have people of the right sort 
—we must locate them and distribute them where they 
can develop and where we can educate them and train 
them. 


If we bring 10,000 people from the British Isles and 
locate them in Ontario, either in Old or New Ontario, we 
add that 10,000 to our population. If we send them into 
Northern Ontario, we have got to build colonization roads 
for them, and it costs much more to administer law and 
furnish schools; and with that comes the location and de- 
velopment of the people on the land or in towns and cities, 
all of which costs money; and as we increase the people, 
and as we make them more efficient—so that they can 
earn more and spend more—the result is that up goes the 
financial revenue of the Dominion Government, but that 
not a cent goes into the coffers of the local or Provincial 
Government! Everything that a Provincial Government 
does along the line of education, along the line of coloni- 
zation, along the line of equipment, is simply placing, so 
to speak, a heavier burden upon its own resources. Now, 
there are some Provinces struggling even more than On 
tario along these lines—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and parts of the Province of Que 
bec—all have these same problems. 


It is essential from a national standpoint that our 
lands—these cheap fertile lands—should be occupied, and 
that they should be occupied by people of good British 
stock who can be trained and developed along the besi 
lines, so that they will become most efficient. 

These needs are largely met and managed by the Pro 
vincial Government, but they require money, and it would 
seem to be in the best interest of Canada as a whole if, 
in some way or other, the Dominion and Provincial Gov 
ernments could co-operate so that the funds of the one 
could be utilized by the other in this very important work 
In short, the Dominion has the money—the Provinces the 
facilities. Now, if we look to the development of Canada 
as a whole, it ought to be possible in some way to develop 
a line of work whereby our great natural resources could 
be developed; and, particularly, help given to the people 
who are developing these resources in their equipment for 
carrying on that work. We are proud, sometimes over 
proud, of the natural resources of our country; some 
times perhaps we overestimate the great resources of this 
Province and of the Western Provinces. Whatever mis- 
takes we may make along those lines, there is no question 
that above all the natural resources of Canada, whether 
of timber lands or mines, the greatest are the men, women 
and children who occupy the country, 
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NOVELS IN NUTSHELLS 
(Continued from page 4.) 


“However,” he continued, “the essential fact is this: 
On the day appointed for the wedding, Q and Miss M 
were duly married.” — 

“Impossible,” I gasped, “duly married, both of them?” 

“Yes,” said Annerly, “both at the same time. After 
the wedding Mr. and Mrs. Q— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Q,” I repeated in perplexity. 

“Yes,” he answered, “Mr.*and Mrs, Q—for after the 
wedding Miss M took the name of Q—left England and 
went out to Australia, where they were to reside.” 

“Stop one moment,” I said, “and let me be quite clear 
—in going out to settle in Australia it was their intention 
to reside there?” 

“Yes,” said Annerly, “that at any rate was generally 
understood. I myself saw them off on the steamer, and 
shook hands with Q, standing at the same time quite close 
to him.” 

“Well,” I said, “and since the two Q’s, as I suppose 
one might almost call them, went to Australia, have you 
heard anything from them?” ; 


“That,” replied Anneriy, “is a matter that has shown 
the same singularity as the rest of my experience. It is 
now four years since O and his wife went to Australia. 
At first I heard from him quite regularly, and received 
two letters each month. Presently I only received one 
letter every two months, and later two letters every six 
months, and then only one letter every twelve months. 
Then until last night I heard nothing whatever of Q for 
a year and a half.” 

I was now on the tip-toe of expectancy. 

“Last night,” said Annerly very quietly, “Q appeared 
in this room, or rather, a phantasm or psychic manifesta- 
tion of him. He seemed in great distress, made gesturcs 
which I could not understand, and kept turning his 
trouser pockets inside out. I was too spellbound to ques- 
tion him, and tried in vain to divine his meaning. Pres- 
ently the phantasm seized a pencil from the table, and 
wrote the words, “IT'wo sovereigns, to-morrow night, 
urgent.’ ” 

Annerly was again silent. I sat in deep thoughr. 
“How do you interpret the meaning which Q’s phano- 
gram meant to convey ?” 

“I think,’ he announced, “it means this. Q, who is 
evidently dead, meant to visualize that fact, meant, so 
to speak, to deatomize the idea that he was demonetized, 
and that he wanted two sovereigns to-night.” 


“And how,” I asked amazed at Annerly’s instinctive 
penetration into the mysteries of the psychic world, “how 
do you intend to get it to him?” 


“T intend,” he announced, “to try a bold, a daring ex- 
periment, which, if it succeeds, will bring us into imme- 
diate connection with the world of spirits. My plan is 
to leave two sovereigns here upon the edge of the table 
during the night. If they are gone in the morning, I 
shall know that Q has contrived to de-astralize himself, 
and has taken the sovereigns. The only question is, do 
you happen to have two sovereigns? I myself unfortun 
ately have nothing but small change about me.” 


Here was.a piece of rare good fortune, the coinci- 
dence of which seemed to add another link to the chain 
of circumstance. As it happened I had with me the six 
sovereigns which I had just drawn as my week's pay. 

“Luckily,” I said, “I am able to arrange that. I hap 
pen to have money with me.” And I took two sovereigus 
from my pocket. 

Annerly was delighted at our good luck. 
ations for the experiment were soon made. 

We placed the table in the middle of the room in such 
a way that there could be no fear of contact or collision 
with any of the furniture. The chairs were carefully set 
against the wall, and so placed that no two of them oc- 
cupied the same place as any other two, while the pic- 
tures and ornaments about the room were left entirely 
undisturbed. We were careful not to remove any of the 
wall paper from the wall, nor to detach any of the win- 
dow panes from the window. When all was ready the 
two sovereigns were laid side by side upon the table, with 
their heads up in such a way that the lower sides or 
tails were supported by only the table itself. We then 
extinguished the light. I said “Good night” to Annerly, 
and groped my way out into the dark, feverish with ex- 
citement. 

My readers may well imagine my state of eagerness 
to. know the result of the experiment. I could scarcely 
sleep for anxiety to know the issue. I had, of course, 
every faith in the completeness of our preparations, but 
was not without misgivings that the experiment might 
fail, as my own mental temperament and disposition might 
not be of the precise kind needed for the success of these 
experiments. 

On this score, however, I need have had no alarm. 
The event showed that my mind was a media, or if the 
word is better, a transparency, of the very first order 
for psychic work of this character. 

In the morning Annerly came rushing over to my lodg- 
ings, his face beaming with excicement. “Glorious, glori- 
ous,” he almost shouted, “we have succeeded! The sov- 
ereigns are gone. We are in direct monetary communi- 
cation with Q.” 

[ need not dwell on the exquisite thrill of happiness 
which went through me. AI! that day and all the fol- 
lowing day, the sense that I was in communication witn 
© was ever present with me. 

My only hope was that an onvortunity might offer for 
the renewal of our intercommunication with the spirit 
world. 

The following night my wishes were gratified. Late 
in the evening Annerly called me up on the telephone. 

“Come over at once to my lodgings,” he said. “Q's 
phanogram is communicating with us.” 

I hastened over, and arrived almost breathless. “Q 
has been here again,” said Annerly, “and appeared in the 
same distress as before. A projection of him stood in the 
room, and kept writing with its finger on the table. I 
could distinguish the word nothing 
more.” 

“Do you not suppose,” T said, “that Q for some reason 
which we cannot fathom, wishes us to again leave two 
sovereigns for him?” 


Our prepar- 


‘sovereigns,’ but 


“By Jove,” said Annerly enthusiastically, “I believe 
you’ve hit it. At any rate, let us try; we can but fail.” 
' That night we placed again two of my sovereigns on 
the tab'e, and arranged the furniture with the same 
scrupulous care as before. 

Still somewhat doubtful of my own psychic fitness for 
the work in which I was engaged, I endeavored to keep 
my mind so poised as to readily offer a mark for any 
astral disturbances that might be about. The result 
showed that it had offered just such a mark. Our experi- 
ment succeeded completely. The two coins had vanished 
in the morning. 

For nearly two months we continued our experiments 
on these lines. At times Annerly himself, so he told me, 
would leave money, often considerable sums, within reach 
of the phantasm, which never failed to remove them dur- 
ing the night, But Annerly, being a man of strict honor, 
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never carried on these experiments alone except when it 
proved impossible to communicate with me in time for 
me to come. 

At other times he would call me up with the simple 
message, “Q is here,” or would send me a telegram, or a 
written note saying, “Q needs money; bring any that you 
have, but no more.” 

On my own part, I was extremely anxious to bring 
our experiments prominently before the public, or to in- 
terest the Society for Psychic Research, and similar 
bodies, in the daring transit which we had effected be- 
tween the world of sentience and the psycho-astric, or 
pseudo-ethereal existence. It seemed to me that we alone 
had succeeded in thus conveying money directly and with- 
out mediation, from one world to another. Others, in- 
deed, had done so by the interposition of a medium, or 
by subscription to an occult magazine, but we had per- 
formed the feat with such simplicity that I was anxious 
to make our experience public, for the benefit of others 
like myself. 

Annerly, however, was averse to this course, being 
fearful that it might break off our relations with Q. 


It was some three months after our first inter-astral 
psycho-monetary experiment, that there came the cul- 
mination of my experiences—so mysterious as to leave 
me still lost in perplexity. 

Annerly had come in to see me one afternoon. He 
looked nervous and depressed. 


“I have just had a psychic communication from Q,” 
he said in answer to my enquiries, “which I can hardly 
fathom. As far as I can judge, Q has formed some plan 
for interesting other phantasms in the kind of work that 
we are doing. He proposes to form on his side of the 
gulf, an association that is to work in harmony with us, 
for monetary dealings on a large scale, between the two 
worlds.” 

My reader may well imagine that my eyes almost 
blazed with excitement at the magnitude of the prospect 
opened up. 

“Q wishes us to gather together all the capital that 
we can, and to send it across to him, in order that he may 
be able to organize with him a corporate association of 
phanograms, or perhaps in this case, one would more cor 
rectly call them, phantoids.” : 

I had no sooner grasped Annerly’s meaning than | 
became enthusiastic over it. 

We decided to try the great experiment that night. 

My own worldly capital was, unfortunately, no great 
amount. I had, however, some £500 in bank stock left to 
me at my father’s decease, which I could, of course, real- 
ize within a few hours. I was fearful, however, lest it 
might prove too small to enable Q to organize his fellow 
phantoids with it. 

I carried the money in notes and sovereigns to An 
nerly’s room, where it was laid on the table. Annerly 
was fortunately able to contribute a larger sum, which, 
however, he was not to place beside mine until after I 
had withdrawn, in order that conjunction of our mone- 
tary personalities might not dematerialize the astral 
phenomenon. 

We made our preparations this time with exceptional 
care, Annerly quietly confident, I, it must be confessed, 
extremely nervous and fearful of failure. We removed 
cur boots, and walked about on our stockinged feet, and 
at Annerlv’s suggestion, not only placed the furniture as 
before, but turned the coal scuttle upside down, and laid 
a wet towel over the top of the wastepaper basket. 

All complete, I wrung Annerly’s hand, and went out 
into the darkness. 

I waited next morning in vain. Nine o'clock came, 
ten o'clock, and finally eleven, and still no word of him. 
Then feverish with anxiety, I sought his lodgings. 

Judge of my utter consternation to find that Annerly 
had disappeared. He had vanished as if off the face of 
the earth. By what awful error in our preparations, by 
what neglect of some necessary psychic precautions, ne 
had met his fate, I cannot tell. But the evidence was only 
too clear, that Annerly had been engulfed into the astra! 
world, carrying with him the money for the transfer of 
which he had risked his mundane existence. 

The proof of his disappearance was easy to find. As 
soon as I dared do so with discretion, I ventured upon a 
few enquiries. The fact that he had been engulfed while 
still owing four months’ rent for his rooms, and that he 
had vanished without even having time to pay such bil's 
as he had outstanding with local tradesmen, showed that 
he must have been devisualized at a moment's notice. 

The awful fear that I might be held accountable for 
his death, prevented me from making the affair public. 

Till that moment I had not realized the risk 
had incurred in our reckless dealing with the world of 
spirits. Annerly fell a victim to the great cause of psychic 
science, and the record of our experiments remain in the 
face of prejudice as a witness to its truth 
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Prince Freydoun Malcolm Khan of Persia is visiting 
Boston. Prince Malcolm was born in London 
from Eton School, and with his three sisters was brought 
up practically in England, as his father was for twenty- 
one years Persian Ambassador to Great Britain. The 
late Prince Malcolm Khan was known as “the Reformer 
of the Empire,” and the family was one of the few native 
Christian ones in the empire. 
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TOWARDS THE RAPPROCHEMENT. 
Crown Prince of Germany (in India, writing home): 


“Dear Papa, | am doing myself proud. These English 
aren't half bad fellows when you get to know them.’’— 
Punch, 
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| is idle to deny the national rivalry of Great Britain 

and Germany. Alike in the arts of industry and war, 
they stand over against one another. Nor is it possible to 
represent this rivalry as one of peace and good-will. The 
future, let us hope, may some day make it so, bur in the 
meantime it is a rivalry of grim earnestness. On the re- 
lative successes of these two competitive nations their 
national wealth, and possibly their national existence, may 
one day be staked. 

The two countries pursue, as we have seen, different 
trade policies, and represent entirely different theories 
of the state. Let us try, therefore, to put together in out 
line, a comparison of their present status, in regard to 
some of the most important elements of national strength 
and progress. We must not suppose for a moment that 
such a status is altogether dependent upon trade policy, 
or is to be looked upon entirely as the result of it. We 
may state with certainty that trade policy is, after all, 
only one of the minor factors of national progress. Far 
more important are natural resources, and the national 
capacity and characteristics of the nation. Trade policy 
is far too frequently spoken of as if it alone were respons- 
ible for the whole position of a nation. 

A comparison of this kind to be effective must, of 
course, take account of growth as well as present posi- 
tion. Speaking broadly, everybody knows that British 
industry moved forward with great strides in the open- 
ing of the free trade era, and that, of course, the rate of 
advance could not possibly be permanently maintained. 
Germany has made a similar rapid advance in the initial 
period of its industrial growth, and in rate of progress 
has far outstripped the rate of progress of Great Britain. 
In many instances this may not mean much. A young 
man whose sole fortune is $25.00 may double his wordly 
possessions in a week—a feat which would not be pos- 
sible for Mr. Rockefeller. 

But first and foremost we want to compare the two 
nations as they stand. Which of them is the stronger? 
Which of them at the present moment has the greatest 
industrial power, and contains the greatest elements of 
national wealth? 











Take first the question of population. 
Kingdom has 45,000,000 inhabitants. Here it is outclass- 
ed; Germany has 65,009,000 peop'e. Moreover the Ger- 
man population grows faster than the British. Its in- 
crease is now one million per annum. The emigrants out 
of Germany number nowadavs only about 30,000 people 
each year (one quarter of what they were 20 years ago), 
and are more than offset by the immigrants into the em- 
pire. From the establishment of the empire, until 1905, 
Germany’s population increased 50 per cent., and Great 
Britain only 32 per cent. Emigrants out of the British 
Isles exceeded the number of newcomers in 1998 by near- 
Iv 50,000. If one counts only people of British origin 
the excess was over 90,000. 

In the total volume of its trade Britain stands well 
ahead of Germany. For this and other comparisons we 
may hest select the vear 1908, since that is the last year 
for which statistics. over a wide range of commerce and 
production, are available. The total of British trade in 
this vear was $5,245.000,000 and German $3.739,000.000. 
Of this trade British exnorts amounted to $2 280.000,000, 
and German $1.720,000,000. Germany, on the other hand, 
sells to the British peonle more than it buys from them. 
German exports to Great Britain amounted to $190 000.- 
000: British exnorts to Germanv to only $163,090.000. 
With the exception of the year 1907 there has been of 
late vears a standing balance of trade in favor of Ger 
many (as the expression is) of about $20,000,000. 

* * * 


The United 


HE position of the two countries in respect to the in- 

dustries may be summarized as follows: Inthe iron and 
steel industry, Germany now stands second in the world 
(next to the United States) in the production of pig iron, 
of which it made 11,805.00 tons in 1998, as against 9,- 
056,000 made by Great Britain. British exports of iron 
and steel reached $187.000.000, as against the German ex- 
port of $180,000,000. British exported machinery was 
was valued at $155,000.000, German at $104,000,000. In 
the production of coal England stands well ahead of Ger- 
many—261,000.000 tons as against 147,600,000. But of 
the amount produced, Great Britain exported 65 000.000 
tons, and the export of coal is economically a rather dubi- 
ous process, having something of the appeararice of liv- 
ing on capital, unless one looks upon the supply as inex 
haustible. In agriculture Great Britain is completely out- 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN AIRD, BART. 


Born in 1833, he joined his father at an early age in 
the contracting business, in which he became famous, 
hig greatest work being the construction of the As- 
oe Dam on the Nile. He was only eighteen when, in 

» he was entrusted with important work connected 
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distanced. This means nothing to the free trader. He 
assigned agriculture to the broad plains of the Mississippi 
and Saskatchewan. The German does not think in these 
terms. He considers agriculture a necessary basis of na 
tional life, and points proudly to the fact that Germany, 
with its high tariff on farm products, supports an agri- 
cultural population of 19,000,000 people. It raised in 
1908, 139,000,000 bushels of wheat, as against the 52,523,- 
000 bushels of Great Britain. Of the other grains, rye, 
oats and barley, Germany raised 794,000,000, as compared 
with the 170,000,000 British bushels. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment has estimated that 91 per cent. of the German 
soil is fit for production and that the empire has 65,000,- 
000 acres of highly arable land. 


In the great textile industries (with the exception of 
silk) England is still well in the leal, The British 
cotton export in 1908 was worth $470,000,000 and tie 
German only $84,000,000. The British woolen export was 
valued at $140,000,000, and the German only at $65,009,- 
000. But there is a German export of silks of $191,000,- 
000. In the chemical industries the German technicai edu- 
cation and the application of theory to all grades of prac- 
tical work—a thing more or less despised in England— 
the German Empire leads the world. Its exports of chem- 
icals, dyes, ete., reached $135,000.090 in 1908, as com- 
pared with the $80,000,000 from Great Britain. On the 
other hand, Great Britain has its unique form of industry 
in the export of new ships, valued at $50,000,000 in 1908. 
Moreover, the German mercantile marine, composed in 
1908 of 4,571 ships, with a net tonnage of 2,790,000, cuts 
with a poor figure beside the 14,692 ships and 11,168,000 
tons of the British merchant fleet. British fisheries, 
which employ 106,000 people and turn out a product of 
about $60,000,000 a vear, are far ahead of the German, 


in which only 32,000 people are employed, with a product 
of about $5,000,000. 


British financial strength, as seen in the statistics of 
national wealth, banking and investment, stands well 
ahead of German The German investment of money 
outside the empire, which is now estimated at $4,000,- 
000,000 looks large until one puts it opposite the collos- 
sal figures of the British investment in the colonies and 
foreign countries, which amounts to $17,500,000,000. Nor 
does this mean that Great Britain, having invested its 
capital during the days of its unchallenged supremacy, is 
now living on the proceeds. The investment still goes on. 
During the three years 1907 to 1909, Great Britain loaned 
$2,500,000.000 of capital to the colonies and the outside 
world. Great Britain has largely built, and is still build- 
ing, the railroads of the United States, for which it has 
lent $3,000,000,000, and the railroads of Australia and 
Canada. It has financed Egvpt and the Turkish Empire. 
To Argentina it has loaned $1.340.000.000. “Great Bri. 
tain,” wrote an American journalist recently, ‘is making 
money, vast amounts of it, out of all the rest of the world 
washed by the seven seas.” 


When one turns from the consideration of actual con 
ditions to view the growth in the past, it must be admit- 
ted that Germany has been making colossal progress. In 
the quarter of a century from 1880 to 1904, while British 
exports increased only 23 per cent., German exports in- 
creased 54 per cent. During the same period the export 
of British manufactured goods increased only 9 per cent. 
and that of German manufactured goods 61 per cent. 
This progress is especially noticeable when we consider 
what are called the protected markets, that is to say the 
markets of the great industrial countries, surrounded by 
a tariff. Taking the average trade of the years 1995 to 
1908, we find that Germany now leads the world in sell- 
ing to these countries. Her annual average export was 
valued at $877,000,000 and that of Great Britain at $668, - 
000,000. Tremendous also has been Germany’s progress 
in specific lines of industry since the establishment of the 
empire. The census of manufactures taken in Germany 
in 1895, the last official reckoning, showed that the num 
ber of people engaged in industry and mining had in- 
creased thirty per cent. since the estimates made in 1882, 
and those engaged in trade and transport no less than 49 
per cent. The product of German coal mining, which 
at the beginning of the empire stood at 29,000,000 tons, 
reached in 1908 148,000,000 tons. The amount of pig iron 
produced in the empire has increased in the ratio of ten 
to one. The building of iron ships scarcely existed in 
Germany thirty years ago. The contract given in 1887 
for the first German-built ocean liner was viewed as a 
patriotic but hazardous experiment. Germany now builds 
all its own ships and sells also to other countries. Apart 
from the Imperial Navy, a totinage of 391,000 was built 
in 1906. There has been the same tremendous expansion 
in the textile trades, and in the chemical and paper in 
dustries. German paper factories now use more than a 
half million tons of wood pulp yearly and employ some 
80,009 people. The chemistry industry employs 150,000 
work pecn!. and has an export of 
worth $30,000,000 a year, 


* * * 


j et us turn from this to consider the status of the 

Getman working man, for here, after all, is the real 
touchstone of national policy. On no subject has there 
been so much confused controversy and partisan writing 
as in the comparison of the British and Gerrian working 
class. The German working man has been represented 
by a certain section of the British Press as a hard-driven 
and oppressed creature. eking out a starvation wage by 
the consumption of black and nauseating bread and meat 
products of doubtful origin. No attention need be paid 
to such lurid accounts as these, but if we may believe the 
testimony of the reliable and impartial writers of the time, 
the German workman is probably not quite so well off as 
his British rival. His hours are somewhat longer, and 
the amount of commodities which his wages will allow 
him to purchase not quite so great. 


aniline dyes alone 


Hours of labor in 
Germany may be said. on the authority of British official 
documents, to be from eight to twelve per cent. longer 
than in England. Most German working men are em 
ployed 59 to 60 hours a week. Those in England from 
49 to 57. There does not appear to be much-difference in 
the amount of money spent on rent, The dwellings of 
the English working class contain, as a rule, four or five 
rooms; those of the German working class appear to be 
slightly less commodious in the number of rooms, but 
quite as large in the space occupied. German industrial 
workers commonly inhabit a flat of two or three rooms 
in a building containing several tenements. An average 
weekly rent in England for four-roomed premises is esii- 
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mated at $1.00. The sum paid in Germany probably dif- 
fers to the extent of only one per cent. On the other 
hand, the English working man’s rent includes his local 
taxes, while the German working man, though he pays 
no water rate, as a rule must pay a municipal income 
tax. The sort of bread generally eaten in Germany is 
grey, not black, and is made from a mixture of wheat 
and rye. Its cost averages about 11 cents for four 
pounds, which is more than the English laborer pays for 
his bread made from wheat flour and costing 10 cents 
for four pounds. Prices for food and fuel are estimated 
to be from 20 to 40 per cent. higher in Germany than in 
England. The Englishman pays 4 cents for a pound of 
sugar, the German 4% cents. Butter of average quality 
used by the working class in England costs 27% cents 
per pound, and in Germany a cent or two more. Beef 
of average quality costs in England 13% cents a pound, 
and in Germany at least two cents more. There is the 
same difference in the price of mutton, pork and bacon. 
The English working man pays for one hundred-weigit 
of coal from 19 cents to 25 cents; the German working 
man pays anything from 21% cents to 33 cents for the 
same weight. On the other hand. milk, an item of great 
importance, costs in Germany only 5 cents a quart, as 
against 6 cents in England, and potatoes also are usuatly 
somewhat higher in price in the latter country. We must 
add to this that the amount of potatoes and milk con- 
sumed by working people in Germany is about double 
that which is used in England. It is estimated that the 
German laborer, all considered, spends a lower fraction 
of his income on food than an Englishman does. The 
lowest class of laborers, those receiving from $5.00 to 
$6.00 a week, spend in Germany 62 per cent. of their 
wages on food, and in the United Kingdom 66 per cent. 
Some typical rates of weekly wages may be quoted as 
follows: English bricklayers $9.75. German $7.25; Eng- 
lish carpenters $9.50, German $7.25; English ordinary 
laborers in the building trades $6.50. German $5.50; Eng- 
lish ordinary laborers in engineering trades $5, German 
$5; English compositors $7.50, German $6.25. 

One superior advantage in efficiency the German wor- 
man undoubtedly enjoys. Over the whole of Germany 
there are facilities for technical education quite beyond 
what exists in England. Employers and workmen are at 
one in Germany in thinking that education is a short cut 
to excellence. In England the system of education in 
practice still wears upon it the marks of its mediaeval 
and clerical origin. It is an excellent thing for a man 
whose business in life it is to think, or to write, but an 
inferior training, if not a hindrance, for the man whose 
business it is to act and to earn his living at a 


Everywhere in Germany there is a system of public edu- 
cation, which includes not merely the usual training in 
the elementary branches of knowledge, but a technical 
training as well. Schools of commerce, industrial schools, 
and continuation industrial schools attended by young 
men already at work at a trade, are combined with agri- 
cultural schools and higher technical institutions for all 
branches of the scientific professions. 

Taken all in all, then, it may be fair to say that Eng- 
land is still the economic superior of Germany. Her con- 
solidated financial resources are certainly greater, her 
trade with the outside world is larger and still moves for- 
ward at a continuous and steady pace. In population, of 
course, Germany is the larger, but in industrial power, 
as in fighting forces, Great Britain at the present moni- 
ent is the superior of the two. Certain points, however, 
merit the careful consideration of persons interested in 
the future development of the two nations. One is em- 
phatically the relative position of agriculture in the two 
countries. The British people fill the workshop at the ex- 
pense of the neglected soil. Another point is the superi- 
ority held by Germany in reference to the protected mar- 
kets. Last, and greatest, is the question whether the Bri- 
tish Government ought not to try by a revision of its edu- 
cational policy to imitate what has been done, and is be- 
‘ng done by Germany for the special training of the in- 


dustrial classes. 
—_——— Oo 


General Simcen Bolivar Buckner, candidate for Vice- 
President of the United States on the Gold Democratic 
ticket in 1896, says that he is happier than anybody in 
the world. Once Governor of Kentucky, and now in his 
eighty-eighth year, he was an honorary guest at the gov- 
ernors’ conference in Louisville. “I wish I could have 
kept out of politics all my life, and probably I would have 
been a rich man,” he said. “But I am hannier than any- 
body in the world as it is. I am living in the same log 
cabin that I was born in, on my farm, in old Hart County. 
The cabin is one hundred and three years old. My father 
built it, and it is in as good a state of preservation as 
any one could wish. I raise my own tobacco, and I have 


a fine mint-bed.” 
——_—_—_———__ <> _—____ 


Alfred Craven Harrison, jr., of Philadelnia, is one 
of the few who are to be classified as scientific explorers. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1875 and still has a re- 
sidence in that city, but his search of unknown places for 
unknown things has taken him to almost every geographi- 
cal division of the globe. India and its neighboring em- 
pires and provinces and the islands of the southern seas 


trade. have been most attractive to him. 
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HOW VESSELS MAY LOSE THEIR BUOYANCY. 


The ship in the upper left-hand corner is too heavy in the stern and in danger of being swamped by following wavés/ 
that in upper right-hand corner is too light in the stern, and heavy seas are easily shipped. 
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| the Bolling of 
i] Ships and their Buoyancy 








HE first consideration in the construction of any ship 
is that it should float on the water. When a body 
floats it disp'aces a quantity of water equal in weight to 
its own weight, but the volume of water displaced will be 
less than the bu'k of the object. If the volume of water 
displaced is small compared with the bulk of the object, 
very little of the object will be immersed, consequently 
it will float high. If by altering the general form so as to 
increase the size and not the weight the object will have 
greater buoyancy. 
On any floating body two constant and equal forces 
gravity exerting a pull downwards counteracted by 
buoyancy exerting a pressure upwards. 

An object floating freely on the water might roll over 
and over in any direction, To obviate this in the case of 
a ship length has been given which only allows pitching 
—rise and fa!] at the two ends of the vessel to a limited 
extent. 


act 


To prevent undue rolling sideways or complete cap 
sizing of a vessel it is mecessary that the vessel should 
have: stability Scientifically, “the stability of a ship is 
the effort which she makes to return to the upright posi 
tion after being inclined, due to her weight acting down- 
ward through the centre of gravity and the effort of her 


buoyaney acting upwards through the centre of buoyancy, 
which two forces act as a lever.” 

This stability is one of the greatest problems to the 
contractor of steamships. Naturally the centre of gravity 
should be low, and the hull must be of such a form that 
when the vessel rolls to one side the centre of buoyancy 
shall move sufficiently far to that same side for the forces 
of buoyaney acting upwards to right the vessel. 

Through mistakes made in the design of vessels, or the 
bad stotage of cargo, ships are liable to many dangers. 
lf light in the stern the propeller may come out of the 
water, with the great danger of being broken, and heavy 
seas would be shipped forward. If too low in the stern 
when running before a storm breaking waves m., fall or 
board and so continually swamp the vessel. 

The case of a ship rolling is very complicated; she 
may be top heavy—that is, there comes a moment in the 
roll when the upward force of buoyancy no !onger tends 
to right the ship but instead exerts its force in pushing 
the ship still further out of the perpendicular, with the 
result that the vessel capsizes. Again, a vessel may roll too 
cuickly or too slowly. In either case she will strain her- 
seif, and if the strain be very bad, spring leaks and be- 
come quite unseaworthy. To roll in time with the waves 
is also a grave fault as a steadily increasing rocking mo 
tion is set up, with the result that the vessel may finally 
turn right over. ‘ ; 

A well-built vessel carefully loaded does not point its 
bow at the sky one moment and then plunge it under the 
waves, but appears to move with the water, and in rolling 
rolls rather more slowly than the waves themselves. 


—_$_—_—$_$_ Fe 
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From our Stock 


you can procure absolutely ANY 
kind of Glasses wished. If it is 
Eyeglasses, Spectacles, 
Toric Lenses or Kryptok 
Bifocals, 
Lorgnettes, 
Desk Glasses or Clerical Glasses, 


we can supply you promptly 
from the complete stock we 
carry at all times 


re a 
OPTICIAN 


131 Yonge Street 


THE 
STORE 
THAT 


FITS 
THE 
FEET 


The Only Way 


to cure sore, tired, aching feet 
is to remove the cause of your 
foot trouble. All the lini- 
ments and foot powders in the 
eworld will have no effect as 
long as you continue to cramp 
and distort your feet in un- 
shapely footwear or wear 
shoes in which every step is a 
jar to the nerves. Try ona 
pair of 


DR. A. REED’S 
CUSHION SHOES 


They are scientifically made, 
and cesigned to give comfort 
to the wearer by fitting the 
foot naturally and easing the 
strain of walking. 


Women’s, $5 





Men’s, $6 


Blachfords 


114 Yonge St., Toronto 


ALEX. MILLARD 
UNDERTAKER 
Private Mortuary 
Phone M. 679. 359 YONGE 8ST. 

















Births, Marriages ard Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 

CORK—On January 25th, 1911, at Col- 
lingwood, Ont., the wife of S. L. Cork, 
manager of the Traders Bank of Canada, 
a daughter. 





Journalism in Cactus Centre. 


OWN here in Cactus Centre we« 
ain’t much on splittin’ hairs; 
In the fancy shades of language 
we are puttin’ on no airs, 
But we're shy one young reporter— 
it was strange how it occurred— 
Who mussed up a brilliant future 
when he chose jest one wrong 
word. 


He hustled fecal items for the “Stock- 
men’s Weekly Star”; 

He was young and plum ambitious, 
and he made friends near and 
far; 

He never knocked nobody, but he 
allus tried to boost, 

And we thought he'd make a won 
der on the journalistic roost. 


But he wrote, with good intentions, 
as most every one allows, 
“Our townsman, Pecos Johnson, 
has gone South to rustle cows”: 
He meant to say that Pecos was a 
roundin’ up his brand, 
For he didn’t know that “rustle” 
meant to thieve in Cattle Land. 


When Pecos Johnson read it he’ put 
on an extry gun, 

And he came to town a-frothin’ 
with his bronco on the run; 
The reporter got a warnin’ and he 

hopped a cowboy’s beast 
And he started navigatin’ for the 
calm and distant East. 


We got old Pecos quiet when he’d 
busted up the press, 
And had shot holes in the sanctum 
and had made the type a mess; 
And we'd like a bright reporter who 
is broke to Western slang— 
No more such babes shall monkey 
with our newspaper shebang! 
—Arthur Chapman, in Denver Re- 


publican, 
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SALESMEN WANTED. 
Two experienced salesmen for city. 
Must be men of established probity 
who are competent to meet and inter- 
view the most select clientele; to such 
‘salesmen a lucrative and permanent 
position is assured. Apply personally 
or by letter to Gerhard Heintzman, 
Limited, 41-48 Queen street west (op- 
posite City Hall), Toronto. 
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Poe is a tremendous undertaking 
to get a new play accepted and 
produced,” once said the late Clyde 
Fitch to a friend. “So many are writ- 
ten and so few ever see the light of 
day. An English playwright with a 
gift of humorous exaggeration illus- 
trated this fact to me once. He told 
me how he submitted a play to a cele- 
brated actor and how ih the course 
of conversation the actor remarked: 
““Tyon’t you think it is growing 
chilly in this room?’ 
“‘Yes, it is rather,’ the young 
playwright admitted. 
“Then the actor rang a bell and 
a servant forthwith appeared. 
“*Tames,’ said the actor, ‘this room 
is rather cold. You may put three 
more manuscripts on the fire!’” 
* * 
E was under the influence when 
he wandered into a barber 
shop, and after being shaved sat 
down in the bootblack’s chair. “How 
do you get paid? Wages?” he asked. 
“So sth,” answered the bootblack, “I 
work on a puhcentage—sixty puh- 
cent’s mine.” “Shicksty p’cent.” 
“Yes, suh.” “’F you take in a hun- 
ded dollars you keep shicksty?” “Yes 
suh.” ‘“’F you take in a thousan’, you 
keep shicks hundred?” “Yes, suh.” 
“An’ hundred thousan’, you keep 
shicksty thousan’?” “Yes, suh.” “My, 
my,” said he in a puzzled manner, 
“what’re you goin’ t’ do with so 
mush money ?” 
*“* © 
A CLEVER bit of electioneering 
dodgery was devised by an 
agent who had been forbidden to cor- 
rupt the electors. He called a meet- 
ing and attended with his pockets full 
of gold. “I have to inform you gentle- 
men,” he began, “that there is to be 
no bribery on ovr side during this 
election. (Hear, hear). For my part 
I do not intend to give away a pen~y 
piece. (Uneasy silence). But I am 
afraid there are some d d rascals 
in this room, and that presently ther 
will lay me on the table and take 0 
sovereigns out of my pockets. !‘we 
next fev’ minutes he spent upon the 
table. 





* * * 


5a O'CONNELL in reply- 
ing to an opponent, was lead 
once to phrase his remarks strongly. 

“Order, order!” exclaimed the 
Speaker, pounding with his gavel. 

Again in a minute ot two, did the 
son of Erin retttrn to his charge of 
wilful misstatement. Again was he 
called to “order.” 

It was a critical moment. His col- 
leagues, for motives of policy, did not 
wish him to be put out of the debate, 
so they hinted so by tugging vigor- 
ously at his coat tats. 

Now, it is a very dangerous mat- 
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THE MARCH 


collar on!”’ 


ter to trifle with the tails of an 
Irishman’s coat, save in the cause of 
friendship. Nevertheless, the indig- 
nant, yet good humored member rec- 
ognized the command of his party 
and sat down after delivering his 
Parthian dart: 

“I obey the ruling of the House, 
and I beg to retract what I was about 
to observe!” 

‘hat one touch of Irish oratory 
took the whole house by storm. 
*“* + 


STORY went through Germany 
about a Schusterbub, or cob- 

bler’s boy, who waited outside the 
palace to see the emperor come forth 
for his afternoon airing. Finding 
the delay tedious, he suddenly ex- 
claimed: “The booby isn’t coming! 
I shall go.” <A policeman at once 
caught him by the collar, and shouted, 
“Whom do you mean by the ‘the 
booby,’ sirrah?” “Why, my friend 


a . adh PRick: \ 


C © 


Michel!” whined the-boy. “He was 
to have met me here, but he hasn’t 
come.” The policeman, of course, 
accepted the explanation and let him 
go, whereupon the boy retreated 
twenty paces, struck a derisive atti- 
tude, and yelled, “And whom did you 
mean by ‘the booby?’ ” 
* * * 
A YOUNG attorney not noted for 
his brilliancy recently ap- 
peared in court to ask for an extra 
allowance in an‘action which he was 
so fortunate as to have been retained 
in. The court not discovering any- 
thing at all unusual, complicated, or 
extraordinary about the litigation, in- 








A SUBTLE BEAUTY. 
“Young Halloran seems to have a great admiration for your daughter, 


Mrs. McCarthy.” 


“Sure ’twas the same wid me when J! was a gerrl, Miss. Ah, manny’s 
the brave young heart was broke by my face!” 





quired of the young man: “What is 
there about this case that to you 
seems extraordinary?” “That I got 
it,” blandly and innocently replied the 
youthful aspirant for fees. 
* * * 
eine occupant of the fourth-floor 
flat was looking through the 
pages of the dictionary the agent was 
trying to sell him, “No,” he said, 
‘closing the: book and handing it back, 
“T don’t want it. It’s twenty years 
behind the times. It defines ‘janitor’ 
as the ‘caretaker’ of a building. He’s 
the caremaker !” 
sk * 
( F his Cambridge days a digni- 
tary of the Church of Eng- 


‘land tells this story: He always 


wore a white tie, and when he got his 
fellowship, full of pride, he went to 
call upon the master of his college. 
He rang the bell, the Goor was open- 
ed, and he was about to present his 
card, when the footman, who had 
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OF SCIENCE. 


“Willle, why don’t you join the other children?’”’ 
“Mother said | wasn’t to go near the candles, 'cause I’ve got a celluloid 


—Punch. 


run his eye over him, said, “You're 
too late, young man. I got the place 
yesterday !” 

= “es 


DMIRAL LORD FISHER, on 

his arrival in New York on 

the Baltic, charmed the reporters 
with his hilarity. “You young Am- 
éricafi reporters are very alert,” he 
said, at the end of an_ interview. 
“You are not like the editors they tell 
about in Tallis Street. A newspaper 
proprietor in Tallis Street hired a 
hew editor. That very night there 
was a fire in the Strand, a vast fire, 
which all London turned out to see. 
The proprietor saw it himself, with 
its thrilling rescues, tragedies and 
escapes, and early the next morning 
he ‘opened his paper with the pleas 
‘ant expectation of reading a fine, 
graphic ‘account of the terrible con- 
flagriticn. Not a line about the fire 
had his new editor printed. 





The and the answers are not always easy, 





Does Your Underwear Suit You ? 













Are you wearing underclothing that is uncomfort- 
able, ill-fitting, part cotton, that does not keep 
the body at a uniform temperature. 


Better discard it and get an outfit of 
Jaeger Pure Wool Underwear 


It is the truest economy and will save you many 


man could hardly believe his eyes. 
He tore in a taxicab to Tallis Street. 
He burst in on the editor like an ex- 
plosion. ‘Why didn’t we have a 
story of the fire?’ he asked. The 
new editor looked calmly through his 
spectacles, and replied: ‘What was 
the use of printing anything about 
it? Everybody in town was there to 
see the whole thing for them- 
selves.’ ” 





wm a doctor’s bill. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLLEN 
SYSTEM CO., LIMITED 


231 Yonge Street, Toronto 
ies 316 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal. 
‘ACOCR UNSER WEY 







Steele Block, Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 


* * * 


~~ old couple came in from the 
country with a big basket of 
lunch to see the circus. The lunch 
was heavy. The old wife was carry- 
ing it. As they crossed a crowded 
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ne ANY ROOM IN YOUR HOME 
rH can be given a per-onality of W 
(|! its own, can be made to look HA 
H { different from any other room i ; 
Wt you have ever seen, if the fur i ' 
i | 1 niture and fittings are selected Sy! 
| it from the stock of the Jenkins’ | 
Ht} Galleries. yt | 
! !: We have furniture, glassware, Hl | 
it china, old prints, engravings, HY | 
everything in fact,—repre<ent- de 
lf ing all periods in dec rative | 
t art. Here you can select for I 
Mi your home, furnishings that Ay 
iat are genuine and good, and ne 
E —Punch. al which through their rarety, i 
Hh lend an air of distinction to Hi: 
street the husband held otit his hand | A any room. ih 
and said, “Gimme that basket, Han- 1} 


nah.” The poor old woman surrender- 

ed the basket with a grateful look 

“That’s real kind o’ ye, Joshua,” she 

quavered. “Kind!” grunted the old 

man. “I wuz afeared ye'd git lost.” 
oe 
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Hntique Gallery, 422-424 Donge St. FET 
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Branches—Philip Sq., Montreal London & Birmingham, Eng. R= + 
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T is related of the president of'a 
famotts college that at one time 
he allowed his wife to persuade him 
of the uselessness of fire insurance 
on household goods, and he allowed 
his policy to lapse. But, better judg- 
ment asserting itself, he finally re- 
newed his insurance. The same day 
a fire in his wife’s rooms destroyed 
some of her dresses, which the pro- 
fessor enjoyed as a good joke. 

In due time the president of the 
insurance company wrote President 
Blank this letter: : 

“DEAR MR. BLANK. We enclose 
check for $500, paying vour fire claim 
under our policy B6007. 








A Nice Gas Fire 


WILL REMOVE, THE CHILL OFF THAT 


| COLD ROOM 
NN Nee 
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What is more comforting and cheer- 
ing than to see a nice fireplace, or 
portable gas heater in the bedroom 
or sittingroom? When coming home 
late of an evening, or when the fire 
is low, the chill can be immediately 
dispelled with one of these VuLCAN 
OporLEss GAs Fires. It is not necessary to have a flue. See our 
fine stock on exhibition at our salesroom. Courteous salesmen in 
attendance. 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY OF TORONTO 
45 ADELAIDE ST. E. TELEPHONE M. 1933 


4 OVER 67,200 GAS CONSUMERS ON OUR Lists J 
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Michie & Co., Ltd. 


A Box of Chocolates 
from Michie’s 


In quality and in variety we have brought the 
offerings of our Confectionery Department to a 
standard of general excellence. 

We have some Chocolate Creams that are the kind we 
have been working up to for years. It is hard to know how 
they could be made better. 


And every part of the process from the treatment of the raw 
cocoa bean takes place in Canada. 


MICHIE & CO., Ltd. 


7 King St. West, Toronto 





“IT note in passing upon these 
papers that the policy went into effect 
at noon, Dec. 10, and the fire did not 
occur until 8 p.m. Why the delay?” 

* * ¢ 
WO miserable-looking hoboes 
called on the dean of a medi 
cal college and proposed that he pur- 
chase their bodies for the dissecting 
room, as they were on the verge of 
starvation and had not long to live 

“It is an odd proposition,” hesi- 
tated the dean. 








“But it is occasionally done,” sug- 
gested the spokesman, eagerly. 
“Well,” said the dean, “we might 
arrange it. What price do you ask?” 
“Over in New York,” renlied the 
spokesman, “they gave us $40.” 
* * + 


WO Scotchmen met and ex- 
changed the small talk appro- 
priate to the hour. As they were 
parting to go supperwara, Sandy 
said to Jock: “Jock, mon. TIll go 
ye a roond on the links in the 
morrn’.” “The morrn’?” Jock re- 
peated doubtfully. “Aye, mon, the 
morrn’,” said Sandy. “T’ll go ve a 
roond on the links the morrn’.” “Aye, 
wee'l,” said Sandy. “I'll go ye. But 
T had intended to get marriet in the 


x” 


morrm. 


Established 1835 





Motoring Directory 


FOR A TAXI 


* * * 





N old man, applying to an Eng- 

lish village minister, was of- 

fered the position of grave-digger, 

with a remuneration of so much a 
grave. 

“Will I get steady work?” he ask- 
ed anxiously. 

“Steady work,” shouted the minis- 
ter, “why, with steady work you 
would buy the whole village out in 
one week.” 


HERRESHOFF-FRASER SALES CO. 
692 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Phone North 2431 L.W.Fraser, Manager 


PHONE 
MAIN 


6921 
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but one of the funniest was this: answered the reporter, who had once 
“Say, is this The Evening Times in- attended Sunday-school before he 
formation bureau?” inquired a voice broke into the newspaper business. 
at the other end of the wire. “Tt is,” “Oh, pshaw” came regretfully from 
politely answered the reporter. “Any- the inquiring voice. “I'll bet I'll 
thing we can do for you?” “Well, I have to go without a new overcoat 
want to know who was it killed this winter; I bet a fellow $20 that it 
Abel?” “Why, his brother, Cain,’ was Goliath. Thanks.” 


* *¢ 


OME strange queries come into a 
newspaper information bureau, 
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“Pragmatism and Its Critics.” A de- 
fence of a system of thought, by A. W. 
Moore, Ph.D., of the University of Cnr- 
cago. Published by The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Iilinois. 


HEN Professor William James, 
V of Harvard University, died 
some few months ago, he was recog- 
nized as having made the greatest 
contribution ever given by an Ameri- 
can to the great cause of philosophic 
thought. Even those who did not ac- 
cept the tenets of the system  pro- 
claimed by Professor James, pointed 
out that his work had been an en- 
deavor to bring philosophy into the 


lomain of conduct and workaday 
life, and as such they gave it the high- 
est praise and ae to a very 


powerful and valuable influence. He 
had tried to make hilosophy a use- 
thing to the 


man; and the ordinary man, 
for the intention, if not 





ful and understan 


ordir 








achievement, gave 
him a respectful attention that few 
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ad, alld 


s friends and followers are passing 





pure tne message 
y " ~\* 
Professoi 


f Chicago University—home 


he preached to men 
many sensational developments in 
vise nd otherwise 1s one 

e latest and most prominent te 
iis. In the present volume he en- 

rs to answer some of the host 

of objectors and objections that have 
ng uy nce Pragmatism has be- 
come a subject Imost popular in- 
t t But ore would 
one well followed the 
beautiful lucidit r stvle of Professor 
ames as well as his sophical ten- 
s. It must be confessed that Profes 
ly be generally 
ailed as having helped to make philo- 


scphy anything but a bogey to the o-- 


ime, Professor 
stinction. He 
ut that in lling Pragmatism 
a new name for an old way of think- 
ng,” Professor James meant that 





thinking in 
ence and practical life, it had not 


yeen the conscious ind avowed 





soph) In this res- 








pect, therefore, Pragmatism was nei- 
Id rsal To quote 
Pragmatic movement 
began in a discussion of the nature 
ind function of thinking in ‘exper- 
e’—or, if we prefer the more cos- 
mic term, in the ‘world.’ In that dis- 
cussion the Pragmatist’s thesis was 
ind is, not that experience is nothing 
but conduct; but that all thinking- 
that is, reflective, deliberative thinking 
is a mode or a stage of conduct. 
\nd by ‘conduct’ the Pragmatist 
means action which is seeking to 


maintain and develop that which is 
satisfying or ‘valuable,’ or to get rid 
of that which is dissatisfying and 
vorthless.” 

Here the language is a little diffi- 
cult, but the meaning is fairly clear— 
which is more than can be said for a 
great deal of this small but very eru- 
lite wale cee! The following extract is 
worth quoting at length, as showing 
what may happen to a movement for 
the popularization of thought when it 
falis into the hands of the friends of 
the original thinker. Professor Moore 
s using as illustration the case of a 
tooth, an ache, and the idea connect- 
ing the two. He says:— 

“Let us consider further the situa- 
tion before and after the idea. We 
have agreed that before the idea the 
tooth and ache are ‘objectively’ con- 
nected. Indeed, in one sense there is 
too much connection. They are so 
merged that mutual reference and 
mutual control are impossible. What 
is needed is a certain amount of dis- 
connection, of disentanglement, and 
of re-articulation. If we wish to say 
that before the idea the tooth is the 
‘cause’ of the ache, after the idea it 
certainly is something more The 
moment the pain is referred to th: 





Sir Alfred Austin, Bngland’s Poet 
Laureate. 


tooth the tooth ceases to me merely 
the cause of the pain. Indeed, it then 
begins to cease being the cause. It 
now begins to be the cause of the 
pain’s cessation. From being a mere 
condition of the pain, it begins to be 
through the ideating process a condi- 
tion of not-pain. As Hegel would 
say, it is now aufgehoben, and passes 
into its opposite. Here, indeed, is the 
source of Hegel’s riotous dialectic, 
but here also is the principle for the 
control of that riot. For Hegel, this 
passing of a thing over into ‘its other’ 
is just a peculiar and ultimate effect 
of thinking. Think about anything, 
and presto! it begins to become some- 
thing else. And so it does. This, in- 
deed, is just the pragmatic thesis. But 
what it becomes depends on the 
problem and interest. Let us suppose 
that there were no desire to get rid 
of the pain, and that in some way— 
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From a_ recent portrait of the 
famous essayist and dramatist whose 
“Blue Bird,” will soon be seen in To- 
ronto. 


as an act of an ‘ideational instinct’—- 
the pain should be connected with the 
tooth. What transformation of the 
tooth or pain would there be? No- 
thing would be aufgehoben in this 
case. The whole dialectic would be 
stopped in its tracks. Is it not clear 
that the reason that there is a dialec- 
tic of thought is because at bottom 
thought is a part of the total process 
of an efficient desire and effort to ef- 
fect a change in experienced values?” 

Evidently this is not a book for the 
ordinary reader. He who runs may 
not read this. 


* * * 


“The Golden Web,” a mystery story. 
By Anthony Partridge, author of “‘Pass- 
ers-By,” “The Kingdom of Earth,” etc. 
Illustrated by Willlam Kirkpatrick. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston. 


HIS is called a mystery story, 
inasmuch as it deals with docu- 
ments bearing on the possession of a 
gold-mine in South Africa, the death 
in a fight of the man who holds them, 
their theft by the sister of his slayer, 
their being taken from her by force, 
and finally the compromise which 
brings the book to a more or less 
happy conclusion. But this story is 
told with a great deal more of re- 
straint and attention to probability 
than is usual in this class of work. 


The hero is one of the younger 
members of the financial set in Lon- 
don—Deane, a man of great force of 
character and ability, who has risen 
to be the head of one of the richest 
mining corporations. To him comes a 
former associate with a deed which 
purports to give him the title to the 
richest mine the corporation owns. 
He makes threats and brandishes his 
parchment, whereupon Deane prompt- 
ly has him thrown out of his office. 
3ut he knows the damage that can 
be done with such a paper on _ the 
stock exchange, and he arranges with 
a broken-down associate of both him- 
self and the other to get the paper. 
Rowan tries to do so, quarrels with 
Sinclair, and in the struggle kills him 
unintentionally. He is tried, found 
guilty, and condemned to death, but 
reprieved through Deane’s influence. 
Then his sister appears on the scene. 
She obtains possession of the docu- 
ment by stealing it from the belong- 
ings of the dead man. She_ then 
makes a bargain with Deane that he 
shall marry her. He makes the agree- 
ment unwillingly, but he is soon fas- 
cinated by her and real! y falls’in love. 
sut in the meantime a niece of Sin- 
clair turns up with a former mining 
partner, and they finally obtain pos- 
session of the Cecument by taking it 
by force from Miss Rowan. Then 
begins a bitter fight, which is full of 
interest and incicent. But it all ends 
up comfortably enough, as good mys- 
tery stories should. This one is worth 
while, for those who enjoy the re- 
laxation which comes from reading of 
crime and the swift events that ac- 
company it. 





“The Paternoster Ruby.” A detective 
story, by Charles Edmonds Walk, author 
of “The Silver Blade,” “The Yellow 
Circle,” etc. Illustrated by J. V. McFall. 
Published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


HEY say that rubies have gone 
out of fashion. But this does 
not apply to detective stories. There 
they are in as great demand as ever 
for murders, dashing robberies, and all 
the fashionable forms of crime. They 
enjoy an even greater vogue than big 
diamonds. It’s all in the color. There 
is something mysterious and terrify- 
ing in the blood-red glow of a great 
ruby, that makes it peculiarly suitable 
as the motive for a thrilling plot. Be- 
sides, all great rubies in fiction have 
been the eye or the heart or some 
other vital portion of a Hindoo god; 
and this gives the author a beautiful 
chance to introduce a number of pic- 
turesque brigands or fanatics from 
the Orient. 

The present story—which is told in 
the first person by Swift, the detec- 
tive—gives a rather new treatment of 
the familiar old theme. There is a 
conflict between Wall Street giants, 
one of whom holds the ruby. He is 
murdered, and almost every character 
in the book is brought under the ale- 
ful suspicion of having tapped the old 
gentleman on the coco with an iron 
candlestick. The last one to be ac- 
cused is the other Wall Street mag- 
nate. He even thinks he did so him- 
self. But the detective knows better. 
And after sleuthing around for an- 
other chapter or two he manages to 
convince the said magnate that he 
didn’t do it at all, and that the old 
man wasn’t killed with the candle- 
stick anyway. He also discovers that 
the ruby wasn’t stolen, for the very 
good reason that it wasn’t there to 
steal. Very clever fellow, the de- 
tective! If he had worked a little 
longer he might have shown that the 
old man wasn’t dead after all. * But 
fortunately he stopped hefore he 
thwarted the reader’s desire for gore. 
Tt is a somewhat complicated story, 
but it is a fairly good specimen of the 
kind of story in which aged magnates 
are killed for their possession of sac- 
red rubies—real or otherwise. 

* * * 


“The Cathedrals of Northern France.” 
By T. Francis Bumpus, author of “The 
Cathedrals of England and Wales,” etc. 
Illustrated from photographs and 
sketches. Published by T. Werner Laurie, 
London. 


HE cathedrals of northern 
France have perhaps been 
oftener written up and pictured than 
any other set of buildings in the 
world. But theirs is the beauty which 
age cannot wither nor custom stale. 
One therefore, extends a very hearty 
welcome to this latest attempt to 
translate their grandeur and poetry 
into words and pictures for the bene- 
fit of the ordinary reader of books. 
Mr. Bumpus has done his work very 
well. In his sketches of the various 
cathedrals with which he deals, he 
gives enough of their history to en- 
able one to get an understanding of 
the circumstances from which they 
sprang, and enough concerning their 
architecture to enable the layman to 
appreciate their beauty with more 
knowledge and place them in their 
proper position in the development of 
Gothic architecture. Altogether it is 
an interesting and useful book. 


* * * 


“Priest and Layman.” A_ Christian 
Sclence novel, by Ada Carter, author of 
“The Seamless Robe,’ etc. Published by 
T. Werner Laurie, London. 


HIS book, which is an attempt 
to show Christian Science at 
work in the lives of men and women, 
has all the beautiful lucidity of style 
and coherence of method which dis- 
tinguish Mrs. Eddy’s masterpiece, 
“Science and Health.” After a very 
weird allegorical introduction, the 
story opens in an island of the South 
Pacific. It starts with a clergyman 
but ends with a doctor. Both gentle- 
men love the heroine, who is a sort 
of younger Mary Baker Eddy; but 
she is one of those bright spirits 
that can never come down to any- 
thing so brutal as matrimony. And 
they are quite satisfied with the 
state of affairs. The doctor is a 
wonder at doctoring, and he saves 
the life of the King—the King of 
England in a slight disguise. But 
the Doc finally comes to realize that 
medicine is all wrong. Here is the 
dialogue in which he announces his 
discovery to the heroine. 

“‘*Gabriel, you spoke to me once 
long ago of a new philosophy, of 
which my father learnt a little while 
before he died.’ 

“*Yes,’ she answered softly, then 
waited again while’-David’s eager- 
ness was stilled by the sudden hush 
in her voice. 

“That new philosophy,’ he said, 
‘I know it now. The better way, the 
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way of death.’ 
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silence and it seemed that she had 
waited thus for years. 

“‘Tts name?’ he said. ‘Oh, Gab- 
riel! It has many names. Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, 
The Prince of Peace.’ 

“‘Tts name to-day?’ she asked, and 
now her voice was deep, even a little 
stern. Then once more she waited 
while the world for her lay still as 
the blue of the sky or the calm of 
a motionless sea. 

“To-day, David answered’ softly, 
‘to-day, its name is—Christian 
Science.’ 

“‘Dear!’ That was all that Gab- 
riel said, but she crossed the room, 
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Leipzig is the largest publication centre 
in the world. More books and periodicals GALEN HALL HADDON HALL Robertson 
are printed there than anywhere else, and cludes F 
more people are engaged in making and 
using printrs’ supplies than in London, Oldfield a 
New York, Berlin, or Paris. Out of a ly look wu 
total of 30,718 books, that were published 
in the German empire last year, 11,219 come to t 
were printed and issued in Leipzig, eo Mulfor 
3,723 music books and pieces of shee ~ 
music. Many of the orders came from champion 
England, France, Austria and other coun- competiti 
tries, because the mechanical work can that Joe 
be done in Leipzig much cheaper than : 
elsewhere. More than half of the trans- | higher I 
actions in books take place at the i which he 
book fair, which occurs every year at the ; 
jubilate, the first week in Easter, when HM “Tne Gasnan ¥ was gilt 
booksellers and publishers from all parts ome » Vv. son, and 
of Germany assemble to compare and bal- Distillery. M if 
ance accounts and to make contracts for ulford 
the next year. Ask Specially for laurels. 
Fumio which D 
Contemporary efforts in this country 
and England to found societies for foster- forced te 
ing a love of poetry recalls the fact that he mana 
a similar attempt was made in France in the Vs 
in the sixteenth century. Five young 
men, attending a college in Paris, all of WHISKY beaten o 
good family and from homes of culture, onds. 1 
deliberately banded themselves “et = baad aie 
society to refashion the poetry of their 
country and reform tg Wterature., They GREAT AGE anv BOUQUET. cas toe 
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sion to write his biography, George B. MACKIE & co. DISTILLERS LTD., open his 
Shaw replied: “Don’t! A life of me, if GLASGOW, LONDON, and ISLAND OF ISLAY. é aia 

true, would be unfit for publication. If 
false, it would be a drug in a market the fast 
already overstocked with lies. On the travellin 
whole, though I discouraged your recent 
resolution to devote your life to doing was one 
good, I do not see that you need rush pe season, 
violently into the opposite extreme as to 
turn biographer.” greatest 
* * * whose v 
Paul Heyse, the German novelist, who Y + iE ed in th 
has won this year’s Nobel prize in litera- Tetzi: 
ture, is recognized as a master of his art “ 
in his own language. He has been a Pp H P EE ranking. 
writer for sixty years. ‘“L’Arrabiata’”’ While } 
was his first and one of his best stories. : 
“Vetter Gabriel’ and “The Heart Divid- THAT nia, in 
ed” are among the leading favorites with ac 
oto tanban "ies one Oe, GIVES SATISFACTION ace 
Magdala,” was translated by William + on the 
Winter and produced by Mrs. Fiske. oO THE class a; 
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Byron can claim another enthusiastic Dinel 
admirer in ¥rederic Harrison, who — r on Pe 
the case for that poet thus: “‘Tens 0 “ ” Angele: 
thousands of cultivated men and women A Friend at all times bea 
in Europe and in America delight in 
Byron, while they have never heard of country 
Keats and never read a line of Words- given | 
worth; and some fastidious critics tell 5 
us that is ‘because Byron is ‘obvious.* is the ¢ 


Byron is obvious in the sense of not be- 
ing obscure; indeed, Horace or Pope Is 
not more perfectly intelligible and direct. among 
But it is not poetic mastery to be- able id Bruce 
to construct enigmas in verse; and it Is 

one of the fads of our time to vaunt the 
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industrious interpretation of metrical ise.-: H 
cryptograms.” Another of Mr. Harri- hie we 
son’s literary verdicts is concerned with 
Meredith’s poetry. ‘‘Nature had denied lowed 
him an ear for music in verse, to which dule, s' 
he seems insensible, just as Beethoven’s ti ? 
deafness never permitted him to hear with h 
his own magnificent symphonies. For 
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Anatole France is reported to have Ameri 
given this view of Tolstol, the reformer: O r I oa a 
“If his ideas, although founded on a twice 


conception of religion still strong in the 
Slav and Anglo-Saxon races, contain a 
renewal of humanity’s ideal, if they are 
the presentiment which a man of genius 
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Racing in 1910. 


URING the road racing season 
of 1910 no less than 106 dif- 
ferent drivers took part in twenty- 
one contests, and of these only eigh- 
teen were winners. This roll of hon- 
or includes Mulford, Tetzlaff and 
Zengel, with two each, and Dawson, 
Aitken, Bruce-Brown, Dave Buck, 
3ill Endicott, Grant, Fancher, Gel- 
naw, Gellard, Herrick, Hearne, 
Knipper Livingstone, McKeague and 
Padula, with one each. Besides 
Chevrolet, de Palma, Hanshue and 
Robertson, the list of also-rans in- 
cludes Fleming, Harroun, Nazzaro, 
Oldfield and Wagner, men you usual- 
ly look upon as winners when they 
come to the tape. 

Mulford did not win his title as 
champion driver of the year without 
competition. Indeed it was possible 
that Joe Dawson ought to be given a 
higher ranking than the one with 
which he is credited. Dawson’s work 
was gilt edged throughout the sea- 
son, and had he been in a bigger car, 
Mulford would have had to look to his 
laurels. In most of the events in 
which Dawson participated he was 
forced to go out of his class, and yet 
he managed to run second to Grant 
in the Vanderbilt in his little Marmon, 
beaten only by a matter of 25 sec- 
onds. The difference between Mul- 
ford and Dawson is best explained by 
the fact that where Mulford in most 
cases was able to run well within the 
powers of his car, Dawson had to 
open his throttle to its limit, and trav- 
el all out in order to hold his own in 
the fast company in which he was 
travelling. The Indianapolis lad, who 
was one of the speedway stars of the 
season, is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest of American drivers and one 
whose work should be closely watch- 
ed in the future. 

Tetzlaff, who is entitled to a high 
ranking, is an unknown quantity. 
While he won two races in Califor- 
nia, in record time, still it must be 
admitted that the competition he had 
on the Pacific Coast was not of the 
class against which Dawson and 
Mulford competed. Outside of Bert 
Dingley, there wasn’t a driver at Los 
Angeles who had ever before been 
heard of in other sections of the 
country. While due credit should be 
given Tetzlaff for his grand work, it 
is the opinion of the critics that he is 
hardly entitled to very high ranking 
among the other drivers as yet, Dav- 
id Bruce-Brown, winner of the Grand 
Prix, is a youngster of great prom- 
ise.- He drove only twice in 1910, but 
his work at Savannah, when he fol- 
lowed out a carefully planned sche- 
dule, shows that he is to be reckoned 
with hereafter. 

Harry Grant should be well satis- 
fied with his one victory, for the 
Vanderbilt win represents the ambi- 
tion of Grant’s life—to capture the 
American classic twice, and to do it 
twice in succession, and in the same 
car. Therefore Grant probably does 
not feel at all humiliated because of 
his defeat at Elgin and Savannah, 
where on both occasions he met with 
mishaps which put him out of the 
running early in the fray. 

Taking the drivers who achieved 
fame in the small-car races, the past 
season developed Bill Endicott and 
Eddie Hearne as pilots of ability. Bill 
Knipper had already won his spurs, 
and therefore it is not surprising that 
he should have won the Tiedeman 
Cup as easily as he did. Undoubtedly 
he would have added to his laurels and 
won the Massapequa Cup at the Van- 
derbilt meet had it not been for an 
accident which occurred when he had 
the race well in hand. 


Al. Livingstone should not be for- 


_gotten in reviewing the work of the 


pilots of 1910, for the death of this 
rising star at Atlanta undoubtedly 
robbed the racing world of a driver 
who was rapidly climbing to the top. 
Indeed, it is a question if Livingstone 
should not be ranked third to Mul- 
ford and Dawson for the season. He 
won the Illinois Cup at Elgin, and 
performed brilliantly the following 
day, when he was second to Mulford 
in the Lozier in the Elgin National 
race itself» He had hard luck in the 
Vanderbilt, and had planned to go to 
California and participate in the San- 
ta Monica events, where undoubtedly 
he would have been a big factor be- 
cause of his skill and daring. Also, he 
probably would have driven at Sa- 
vannah, where he would have had 
another chance to add to his fame. 


Racing in 1910 resulted in the 
death of more celebrities than in the 
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previous season. Livingstone was not 
the only one to pay the penalty for 
his daring, for the mortuary list also 
contains names of several other well- 
known drivers. Tobin De Hymel, a 
lad of great promise, met death in a 
track-race at San Antonio after he 
had shown he was in line for great 
honors in the driving world. De Hy- 
mel had driven in the Vanderbilt and 
in the Fairmount Park races. In the. 
latter he had nerformed most con- 
sistently, getting third place, and 
great things were expected of ‘him in 
the future. Another to cross the 
great divide was W. H. Sharp, manu- 
facturer of the Sharp-Arrow, who 
died as a result of injuries sustained 
in training for the Grand Prix at Sa- 
annah. Tom Kincaid of the National 
Team met death on the Indianapolis 
Speedway. 





The Motor League Meeting. 


ff HE Annual Meeting of the On- 

tario Motor League took place 
at the King Edward Hotel on Tues- 
day. Mr. Wm. Stone, the retiring 
president, occupied the chair. A large 
number of out of town members were 
present, including a special delegation 
from the Hamilton Automobile Club. 
The election of officers resulted as 
follows; President, Paul J. Myler, 
Hamilton; 1st Vice-President, F. E. 
Mutton; 2nd Vice-President, W. G. 
Trethewey; Directors, Wm. Stone, 
Wm. Dobie, T. A. Russell, Noel Mar- 
shall, J. C. Eaton, Oliver Hezzlewood, 
H. B. Wills, J. Curry, L. B. Howland, 
Frank Roden, Morse Fellers, C. H. 
Fleming, G. Frank Beer, A. C. Mc- 
Master, Walter H. Coles, H. McGee, 
Dr. P. E. Doolittle, R. B. Holden, L. 
A. DeLaplante, Dr. A. A. MacDon- 
ald, Frederic Nicholls, H. H. Wil- 
liams, Frank A. Rolph, J. A. Walker, 
L. L. Anthes, George S. Matthews, 
Brantford; W. J. Fair, Kingston; W. 
L. Doran, Niagara Falls; F. F. Miller, 
Napanee; G. M. McGregor, Walker- 
ville; W. T. Marlatt, Oakville; H. 
Corby, Belleville; Lt-Col. W. G. 
Hurdman, Ottawa; George S. May, 
M.P.P., Ottawa; H. G. Ketchum, Ot- 
tawa; J. M. Young, Hamilton; G. 
Lynch Staunton, H. L. Frost, M. J. 
Overell and S. B. Cunningham, of 
Hamilton. 

According to the President’s report 
the League had a_ very _ successful 
year. The membership increased from 
749 to 1,200. The Treasurer’s report 
showed substantial balance carried 
forward. Reports were received from 
affiliated clubs of Hamilton, Ottawa, 
and Kingston, all of which showed 
remarkable growth during the year. 

The President referred in his re- 
port to the coming Automobile Show 
in the Armouries. It was stated that 
this show would be of particular in- 
terest to the general public, as_ it 
would show for the first time in Can- 
ada how motor cars were being adop- 
ted for military purposes. The Gov- 
ernments of France, England, and the 
United States and other countries had 
expended considerable sums_ in this 
direction. The military authorities in 
Canada were very. much _ interested, 
and demonstration would be given of 
the uses of automobiles for military 
purposes in equipment and defence in 
Canada for the future. 

The report dealt with a great many 
miscellaneous matters including legis- 
lation and good roads. The League 
was exerting itself to the utmost to 
promote the good-roads movement, 
not only because it was to the. inter- 
est of motorists that there should be 
good roads, but because it was one 
of the most important movements, 
affecting all classes, before the public 
at present. Motorists, by special in- 
terest which they had in good roads 
and through their organization, were 
in a position to render a real service 
to the Province as a whole. He hoped 
that each member would use his in- 
fluence in every possible way to fur- 
ther this work. 

Very important work along these 
lines had been accomplished by the 
League last year. In regard to legis- 
lation matters, the President reported 
that the League had devoted its at- 
tention to encouraging careful driv- 
ing by all motorists. Motorists had 
been advised by the League of the ex- 
isting regulations of the Motyr Ve- 
hicle Act, including allt incoming 
tourists, of whom there were upwards 
of 3,000 during the year, and in every 
way the League strove to encourage 
careful driving and observance of the 
law. 


On the other hand, the Directors 
considered that the speed limit of 15 


miles an hour was not reasonable 
where there were no other vehicles 
on the road. They felt that the most 
reasonable provision would be to 
make the onus of negligence rest on 
the driver of the car in case of any 
accident, and to raise the speed lim‘t. 

The meeting accepted a report of 
the Sign Committee presented by the 
chairman, H. B. Wills, that an appro- 
priation of $2,500 be made for the 
erection of road dfrection signs 
throughout the Province. These 
signs will be erected in _the early 
spring. The material will be gath- 
ered by men who will cover the routes 
selected on motor cycles. 


The Care of Your Car. 





:* a man can gracefully steer a ma-° 


chine he is considered an expert 
chauffeur, yet every day some part of 
his favorite machine is being neglect- 
ed. Automobile motors of to-day are 
as simple in construction as it has 
been possible to make them, and ev- 
ery part is of vital importance. It 
was put there for a purpose and per- 
forms its own particular function, 
therefore needs attention from time 
to time. 


There are motors of two types, the 
close and loose fitting pistons. In the 
former the piston rings are only used 
to aid in the compression and power 
of the car, and a very light oil should 
be used in the motor proper. In the 
latter the piston rings are entirely de- 
pended upon for power, and heavier 
oil should be used. 

Then we come to clutches and 
transmissions. These sometimes oc- 
cupy the same cavity, and the clutch 
in this case is always of the multiple 
disc type, but where they occupy 
separate chambers the gears should 
have ‘heavier oil than the clutch. We 
have the cone leather-faced clutch 
which requires the frequent appliance 
of neatsfoot oil upon the face to keep 
the leather soft and pliable. There 
are also the dry plate multiple disc 
and the expanding and contracting 
ring clutch. The former needs prac- 
tically no attention and is only re- 
paired by replacement of worn parts. 
The latter should be oiled daily with 
oil of a medium consistency and fre- 
quently adjusted by the set screw. 
These features are of vital import- 
ance and cover most types of cars. If 
the following automobile “daily calen- 
dar” is observed it would be found 
that the expense of keeping an auto- 
mobile will be reduced to a minimum. 

Monday.—Fill crank case with oil 
to oil level. Fill with gasoline and 
water. Oil valve stems, rocker arms 
and commutator (if dual system). 
Screw down grease cups (two turns) 
on commutator and water pump gear. 
While oiling inspect fan belt, water 
pump and connections, wiring to com- 
mutator and magneto spark plugs and 
terminals. 


Tuesday.—Oil fan, spark and 
throttle mechanism. Inspect carbur- 
etor and screw down all zrease cups. 

Wednesday.—Put oil in crank case. 
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We Announce an “Electric” —— 


and the Best “Electric” Obtainable 


Having decided to produce an Electric Car in Canada, we looked about for the best one on the Ameri- ; 
can market for our model, and after careful consideration, have decided that the Electric that most thor- 
oughly meets conditions in this country, and the one, indeed, that has demonstrated most completely its 


superiority, is the “Rauch and Lang.” 


The career of the ‘Rauch and Lang” in the United States is nothing short of a series of triumphs, and 
it is with considerable pride that we announce the conclusion of arrangements, whereby we are able to offer 
to the Canadian public an exact duplicate of this handsome and altogether efficient car. 


The McLaughlin Electric 


on a 


Rauch & Lang Chassis 


Recent developments in construction have greatly 
increased the ‘life and capacity’’ of the batteries 
used for Electrics. This means greatly increased 
distance capacity for the Electric. Altogether, it is 
well within the mark to say that the Electric has _ steer. 
demonstrated itself to the satisfaction of both ex- 
perts and users to be, from certain standpoints, and 
for certain kinds of use, THE car above all others. 
It has emerged frorn the experimental stage. 


Two positive 


brakes make this car practically 
accidenit-proof. The brakes are controlled through a 
single lever—pushed forward to start the car, and 
backward to stop it. There is nothing else to do but 


Complete equipment to take care of the Mc- 
Laughlin Electrics will be provided. Exide and new 
ironclad batteries will be supplied by the Canadian 


General Electric Co. 


The McLaughlin Electric is furnished with shaft 
or enclosed chain drive. Both drives are noiseless, 
etficient and strong. This allows all who have prefer- 
ence, to suit themselves, in regard to the drive, and 
still have the exquisite finish and style which dis-- 


tinguish this car. particulars. 


| The McLaughlin Carriage Co., Limited, Oshawa, Canada 





The car will run on one charge for 80 miles. 
The life of a battery is about 25,000 miles. 

Price of Car, according to style and battery equip- 
ment, ranging from $2,600 to $3,500. Write for full 


TORONTO BRANCH : 
Corner Church and 
Richmond Streets. 
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Remove floor boards and oil clutch, Friday.—Oil starting crank. Screw 
brake and gear-shifting mechanism. down all grease cups on front 
Pack universal joints with grease. springs, front axle and steering cross 
Screw down grease cups on propeller rod. Pack connections on fore and 
shaft. Examine transmission and aft rod if necessary. Screw down 
tighten footbrakes if necessary. grease cups on water pump and com- 
Thursday.—Fill with gasoline and mutator gears. Inspect steering con- 
water. Oil brake rods, also shafts on nections and front springs for loose 
rear axle. Screw down grease cups Nuts and bolts. 
on brakeshaft, rear axle and spring Saturday.—Inspect body and fen- 
seats. der bolts. Put two or three table- 


spoons full of kerosene in each cy- 
linder to cut carbon. Oil steering 
wheel, spark and_ throttle control 
levers and brake levers. Oil in 
crank case, gasoline and water. 
Sunday.—Fill lamps. Screw down 
all grease cups on springs. Examine 
prest-c-lite tank, test storage battery. 
_— so 
Riches have wings, but poverty 
wears the spurs. 
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CALABASH 


igarette 


Per box'of Ten. 
(Cork Tips.) _ 
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Made to order Shirts 


Let us have your order for made to order shirts. We make shirts with 
separate collars to match and lounge cuffs, cr shirts with plain cuffs and 
negligee or pleated bosoms. The colors are guaranteed fast. 


All shirts are finished with monograms. 
Price $2.50 up 
We also carry an up-to-date line of stock shirts. 
Price $1.50 up 


DUNFIELD & CO., 


Are You Going South? 
new Spring Shirts in taffeta and fine flannel, com- 


JAEGER bine style and comfort, and for Underwear, wear | 
our Medium Weight All Wool Underwear, at $1.50 garment. | 


URING the past few weeks in- 

















































































22 King St. West 


teresting correspondence has 
102 Yonge Street @“S § P 


been published in the daily papers in 
regard to the increasing tendency on 
the part of our male population to 
have more observance for comfort in 
their everyday dress than the strict 
dictates of fashion allow—in other 
words, alleging that men are becom- 
ing slovenly in matters of attire. The 
following interesting commentary on 
the subject appeared in “Country 
Lite.” 




















Samples new Flannel and Taffeta materials for Shirts now ready. 


WREYFORD & CO., ~ 


Some days ago a_ correspondent 
wrote to a contemporary bewailing 
the vast change that had come over 
the the modern man. He 
had been to the park, to dinner part- 
ies, to the theatres, and other haunts 
of the man of and found 
that a great change had taken place. 
We ought to explain that he had been 
absent from England and returned to 
it after a period of year. We are 
sure that everybody will agree as to 
the alterations being made, even 
though they are not much in sym- 
pathy with the tone of complaint in 
the communication referred to. What 
are the articles of dress that have 
been discarded or revolutionized? 


85 King St. West 
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THE YORKVILLE LAUNDRY 


Phone Main 1580 
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Bails soon’as you notice your clothes 
commencing to look shabby— 


that is the time 


There is, first, the tall hat which 
irreverent youth knows by the name 
of the stove pipe. The correspondent 
must be a very old man _ if he re- 
members a time when there were not 
many mutterings of rebellion against 
this headgear. Its advocates, to be 
sure, contended that, in spite of its 
appearance, it was comfortable; but 
the answer was that the skill of the 
hatter had prevailed over the ugliness 
and discomfort suggested by the 
shape. The readiness with which it 
was laid aside when encouragement 
to do so was given in high quarters 
showed that at the best there had ex- 
isted only a lukewarm zeal for the 
high hat. It was replaced by _ the 
bowler; but this contrivance of stiff 
felt is not considered as comfortable 
as it might be, and at the present 
moment the ingenuity of the hatter is 
directed towards producing a luxur- 
ious cap that may be used instead of 
a hat. For, as the hat has come down 
in popular esteem, the cap has gone 
up. We remember when it was con- 
sidered wear only for a working man, 
and it was difficult to obtain one that 
cost more than eighteenpence or half- 
a-crown at the outside. But the zeal 
and ingenuity of the hatter have 
changed all this, and now, at. any of 
the West-End shops, expensive and, 
we must add, comfortable caps are on 
sale. It is evident, therefore, that the 
masculine mind has, in the matter of 
headgear, steadily pursued the ideal 
of comfort as opposed to the feminine 
mind, which, regardless of comfort, 
has expressed all its extravagance in 
hats that seem continually widening 
their area. Next in the category of 
the well dressed man stood the frock 
coat, the tall hat and frock coat be- 
ing, so to speak, wedded together for 
certain functions and appearances. 
A few years ago it was considered 
an atrocity for a man to appear in a 
frock coat and a low hat; and, in- 
deed, it was an atrocity. But the 
man with the low hat got rid of it by 
changing his frock coat into a short 
jacket. There are thousands of men 
in the London of to-day who go about 
shameléssly in this attire of a short 
coat and low hat who a matter of ten 


to send for McEachren. Our driver will call. 
Feathers. gloves, gowns, suits. anything that’ needs dyeing, 
cleaning Our 

i 


methods fe new 


repairing, receives our prompt attention. 
and 


McEACHREN, 


thorough. 


THE CLEANER, 20 Adelaide St. West 


Phone Main 2376 
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Leek for this label on the tie you buy 
BEST BY TEST 





Cut Your Printing Costs 


About the Flexotype— 


Part I—The Perfect Printer 


No. 2 





The Flexotype Printer 


THE Flexotype is a rotary print- 
ing press for the office. It does 


two classes of work--multiple type- 
writing and direct printing. Its work is as 
good as that of any printer. 


[* makes perfect typewritten letters at a rate of from 
2000 to 6000 an hour, at a cost of 10 cents a thousand. 
They defy detection. It prints through a stationary rib- 
bon, automatically, inked from a perfect distribution sys- 
tem built into the machine, not sold as an extra. There 
is no excessive ribbon expense as inother machines, The 
ribbon never becomes faint, and is used until the fabric is 
worn out. 


FoF direct printing it uses job type or electros- 
It will print all your office stationery, letter 
heads, order forms, invoices, cheques, circulars, etc., 


i at half the usual cost. 

; f tion to be 
WE guarantee its cost of operation to 

. 60 per cent less than that of any 

. other office printer. 

fr 

, 1 hine. There are no extras required for any 
] 5 ot 6 oes tea of work. If you buy it for multiple writ- 
ing and wish to do direct printing, there is no expense for auxil- 

n iary attachments, 

Psy 


The booklet and samples of work are ready, 
Address your request to Flexotype Department 


United Typewriter Co. 


Limited 


7&9 Adelaide Street East, 


in Perente, aad +. 
rea Winaipes, 
Trasisiton, Halifax, St. Joha, 
Caigary, Edmonton, Re- 
gina. 


(Te be continued) 
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ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 


The famous pupil of Franz Liszt, who will give a centena lano recital | 
x honor of his master at Massey Hall on March TH it Rane seatey to 
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For Men who Really 
Care How They Look 


WEAR 


or fifteen years ago would have 
blushed to have been seen in the street 
without the stovepipe and frock coat. 


Still more shocking to the dandy 
of the old school is the revolution in 
shirts that has been accomplished. 
Thirty or forty years ago there was 
nothing a well-dressed .man_ prided 
himself more on than the scrupulous 
cleanliness of his linen, and in order 
to maintain that pure white color he 
did not mind changing his underwear 
two or three times during the day, 
to say nothing of that final change 
which was made for dinner in the 
evening. But to-day the starched 
linen shirt seems to have fallen on 
evil times. Very few people wear it 
if they can avoid doing so, and every 
day the number is increasing of those 
who have substituted for it an un- 
starched, soft, colored shirt. It would 
hardly be true to say that this alter- 
ation is a return to 
shirtmakers have vied 


mE Poecrt. = 
simplicity, as DURABILITY 
with one an- ie al 


. a 
other in the endeavor to produce a 
soft colored shirt that combines 
beauty with a luxurious comfort 


which the white starched shirt could 
not possibly yield. 






















To some extent, perhaps, golf is re- 
sponsible for these changes. At any 
rate, practice at the game familiar- 
ized many who previously had been 
wedded to the white shirt with the 
increased comfort that could be ob- 
tained from a colored one, and though 
for a time the latter article was rig- 
orously kept for the course or the 
playing field, it has with insidious 
treachery undermined the position of 
its linen predecessor; nor'is there any 
chance, as far as can be seen, of the 
modern man returning to ‘the more 
formal wear of his early days. He 
has come to see that he can be hap- 
pier by laying aside those articles 
which used to be conventionally pre- 
scribed. It is pathetic to read his de- 
scription of the man in evening 
clothes. ‘“Turn-down collars, with 
black ties and even colored — waist- 
coats were to be seen.” This even 
colored is written in the 
very eloquence of “horror,” but it 
only prepares for something worse to 
follow... “I noticed,” on the 
writer, “one individual wearing black 
boots with brown uppers.” Here he 
seems to have become speechless, al- 
though he subsequently revived suffi- 
ciently to lay down the law with a 
kind of magisterial scorn. “One would 
have thought it quite unnecessary,” 
he says, “to point out that evening 
dress consists of .a  swallow-tailed 
coat, white or black waistcoat, trous- 
ers of the same material as the coat, 
a white tie, white kid gloves and 
patent leather Oxford shoes.” It 
reads as if he believed there was a 
law of the Medes and Persians or- 
daining that masculine members of 
the human race, as long as rivers fall 
and wind blows, to use an old expres- 
sion, should in the evening don a 
swallow-tailed coat: He evidently 
thinks that to go into polite society 
without this garment is ‘sufficient to 
cause a confusion of Nature; yet, all 
unconsciously, he supplies the key to 
his own riddle when he admits that 
the evening jacket is comfortable. 


waistcoats 


goes 


TO THE HEART OF NEW YORK, 
VIA GRAND TRUNK, LE- 
HIGH VALLEY R.R., 

AND TUBES. 

The Hudson & Manhattan R.R. 
Company’s new uptown terminal sta- 
tion, in New York City, is situated 
at Greeley Square, Broadway, Sixth 
Avenue, Thirty-second and Thirty- 
third Streets, in the heart of the 
hotel, theatre, and shopping districts. 
Passengers via the scenic Lehigh Val- 
ley route are thus afforded convenient 
and prompt means of reaching this 
district by the Hudson River tube 
trains, leaving Jersey City terminal 


Comfort cannot exist side by side with 
worry, and the€nd and ideal of the 


dress of to-day is that it should be 
comfortable. 


(directly underneath train floor) 
every three minutes, Trains leave 
Toronto 4.32 p.m. and 6.10 p.m. 


‘Only double-track route.” 

Secure ‘tickets, berth reservations 
and full information at Grand Trunk 
City Ticket Office, northwest corner 
King and Yonge Streets. Phone 
Main 4209. 


The Budding Playwrights. 
ao ARTHUR JONES is 

surely the most genial subject 
ever tackled by the American inter- 
viewer. Under reasonable conditions, 
he is always approachable, and rare 
are the occasions when he is not 
ready to talk about that craft of 
playwriting in which he has attained 
such distinguished success. In his 
latest interview he actually gives 
away the secret of his vocation: “If 
a young dramatist came to me and 
asked me what books he should study 
to find out how to write a play, I 
would tell him: ‘Study Aristotle’s 
Poetics,” His three or four great 
leading rules are a perfect guide in 
writing a permanently successful 
play.” In the classification of plays 
Mr. Jones adopts a simpler tabulation 


than that favored by the wordy Polo- 
nius: 





As a matter of fact; there are only 
two great kinds of dramatic art, com- 


edy and tragedy. 
Comedy is derived from the obser- 
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give you collar style, wear and comfort that 
come from tested materials, perfectly made. 


They Fit 
ww. 2 for a Quarter 





is the mark of satisfaction 
in Shirt and Collar Wear 


HAT atmosphere of 

refinement and good 

breeding formerly 
conveyed by Custom 
Made iinen is now the 
perquisite of every man 
who will make use of 
the style, fit and wear, 
TAILORED into every 
Shirt and Collar marked 
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vation of life. It should be mainly 
realistic, and should try to picture 
the manners, vices, and follies of the 
times. It should have a definite, con- 
ventional, happy ending. 


Tragedy is derived from the ex- 
perience of life. It should have a 
definite, unhappy, conventional end- 
ing. It should not be realistic. It 
should be mainly imaginative. In 
spite of the great work of Ibsen, I 
am inclined to say that there is no 
such thing as realistic tragedy. I am 
speaking, of course, of the two great 
classic forms. But modern English- 
men and Americans can scarcely be 
called classic—at any rate, at present 
—and [| am afraid aspiring dramatists 
must be content at present with giv- 
ing their audiences something less 
than ciassic masterpieces. 

A TORONTO AEROPLANE. 
ers first aercplane to be built in 

Toronto is now under construc- 
tion for H. B. Wills, director of On- 
tario Motor League, by Mr. Louis 
Rea, who has made a special study of 
aeronautics. The machine will not 
be completed for some months, Ar- 
rangement has just been made by the 
manager of the coming Automobile 
Show in the Armouries, by which the 
machine will be in the show, and Mr. 
Rea will carry on the construction of 
it during the Show. This will, no 
doubt, prove of great interest to every 
one interested in the new science of 
aviation, 
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f[’ HE hour was one a.m. Inside 

the dimly lighted hallway stood 
Mrs. Dorkins with a grim smile on 
her face. The front door was bolted. 
“John,” she said, in cutting accents, 
“you have been dissipating at the club 
again!” “Maria,” spoke a voice out- 
side, rapidly, clearly and distinctly, 
“he blew lugubriously on the bloom- 
ing bugle!” Instantly she unfastened 
and opened the door. Mr. Dorkins 
had not been dissipating. 
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An Old World Diary. 


N EW impressions and stories of 

some of the brilliant literary 
and social figures the England of a 
hundred years ago are given in the 
diary of John Herman Merivale, 
which has just been rescued from the 
obscurity of a privately printed book. 
Merivale was a magazine writer, a 
versifier, and a translator, but his 
service for us lies in his fortunately 
preserved memorjes of his acquain- 
tances who were greater thafi he. In 
these pages we meet Sheridan, who, 
though brilliant during his second 
bottle, after his third was only a 
bore. We are still more strongly re- 
minded of the important place which 
drinking held at that period by the 
action of Lord Northington, when, 
as Master of the Rolls, he begged the 
King’s permission to have morning 
instead of evening sittings, on the 
ground that he was in the ‘habit of 
getting drunk in the afternoon and 
therefore could not trust the justice 
of his decisions made later in the day. 
One hopes, for the sake of those de- 
pending upon justice as dispensed by 
him, that the permission was promptly 
given. His reason was certainly a 
sufficient one. The elder Disraeli 
lived “in a magnificent house (for an 
author), surrounded with books and 
new publications,” and gave Merivale 
“a most civil and flattering reception” 
upon the occasion of a call. He was, 
however, “incredibly, almost ludi- 
crously, dull in conversation, perpet- 
ually aiming at something like wit, and 
attempting to tell a story in which he 
uniformly fails in a manner burles- 
que enough to make a stage charac- 
ter.” It was here that he first met 
Lockhart, editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view, with whom also he was not 
favorably impressed. He repeats a 
story told by Richard (“Conversa- 
tion”) Sharp of a nation in which a 
candidate for high political honors 
| had to prove his fitness for office by 
examining the sun through a tele- 
scope and pronouncing it triangular. 
His picture of Coleridge is more de- 
tailed. 


He soon took his chair and began 
to hold forth ex cathedra. He brought 
downstairs with him the folio edition 
of Baxter’s “History of His Life and 
Times” as a sort of text to preach 
from, and at first began to eulogize 
the book and its author. The former 
bore witness to the value he appears 
to set upon it from the number of 
registers inserted in almost every 
page. The author he designated as the 
most eminently entitled of any char- 
acter he knows to the blessings of 
the peacemaker. From Baxter the 
strain of his argument flowed almost 
imperceptibly into metaphysics and 
most abstruse mysteries of religion. 

A later visit, while renewing Meri- 
vale’s astonishment a: the seer’s flow 
of language, brilliance of imagery, 
and exalted powers of eloquence, left 
him doubtful whether his obscurity 
Was or was not due to a lack of clear- 
ness in his ideas. Merivale’s feelings 
concerning Edward Irving were 
mixed. As an orator he exceeded 
his highest expectations. “I certainly 
never witnessed such a combination 






































































































are asking for “NOBLEMEN” Cigars. Captain 
the Hon. Douglas-Pennant writes from the 
“Guards” Club, Pall Mall, London, Eng., and 
asks the price of “NOBLEMEN” Cigars, deliv- 
ered London, Eng. 


Sasi cect ee I AS SA 





epee 
'NOBLEMEN 
a coe 
His Majesty’ d 
is Majesty's Guards 
There’s a reason for the inquiry. It is summed 
up in one word, “QUALITY.” 


The “NOBLEMEN” Cigar is “‘full of quality.” 
It is made from the world’s choicest Havana 
tobacco, by skilled Cuban workmen and costs only 


2-for-a-quarter. 


| It is fitting that a celebrated Club should ask for 
‘ a celebrated cigar, made by a firm whose goods 
| : have been famous for over half a century. 


“NOBLEMEN” size, two for a quarter. S. DAVIS & SONS, LTD., MONTREAL, 
“PANETELAS” size, 10c. straight. Makers of the Famous 
“CONCHA FINA” size, 8 for 25c. “PERFECTION” 10c. Cigars. 
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Play 
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. of all the qualities of an orator in 
mainly Wb such high perfection. Countenance, 
a. the pleasure of the evening wi ne gesture, voice, all grand and impos- 
- ay greatly enhanced if a Taxicab awaits ing in 9 highest degree. Fre- 
. 2 quency and force of imagery equal to 
7 ow much 
; you at the door qH Jeremy Taylor, and, above all, an 
the ex- better this than having to take your inspiring note of conviction.” In pri- 
have a chances with the waiting crowd that vate he was less impressive. Meri- 
ae a . hi er vale met him at Basil Montague’s, and 
oie rush the cars—elbowing, pushing, and jostling Irving, although a guest, acted as if 
e. In to get on. @ Injured feelings, a torn dress, or himself the host, accepting the visit 
a3 , h .s as to himself; he admitted also that 
, e way home spous 
» is no having to hold a strap all th y P he had hardly read a word of Byron’s 
Pn the evening’s pleasure. @ In a Taxicab, you can “Vision of Judgment,” although he 
o great travel to the theatre and back in the same exclu- Fm ore it ei ” pulpit. j “I 
‘nglish- oo id not see enough to form a judg- 
ata: he sive comfort and convenience as the owners of muons! save MGditlels. “Meas “adhas 
present private cars. The same complete service is yours did see was,” once more, “not favor- 
oe for a moderate fee. @ A Taxicab enables you “am 
it iVv- 
a to ‘escape crowded cars, crowded streets, and to ‘ 
travel always in comfort. Saves expensive gowns, The First German Railway. 
saves time, saves body and mind. Travel safely Sere aang the 
? rst railway was introduced into 
NE. | and pleasantly. Try the Taxicab way. @ Phone Germany. The experiment was natur- 
built in Main 6921 and you'll have a Taxicab at your on a modest scale from Ludwigs- 
caine: : : Se eetd ok pecelle bann joining up Nuremburg to Furth. 
eile door me wr few minutes in charg P Ihe six kilometers of seventy-five 
Sepout and civil driver. years ago have increased to-day to 
ie ol i 60,000 kilometers, a kilometer being 
Se AT jamtanater By 4 gira reg five-eights of a mile; and it is claimed 
a Ae counts may be opened upon applica- that Germany to-day possesses the 
ea tion. finest railway system in Europe. The 
ite first locomotive used on the Nurem- 
z burg-Furth line 1 the Adl 
ek da g was named the Adler 
hd ee TA X | CA B S ‘ } M I < E D and was made under the superintend- 
ction of 60 Jarvis Street ence of Stephenson in England. It 
aa cost £860.—London Globe. 
to every 
lence of A Hint to Will Makers. 
Mi RS. CYRUS BROUSE, of 
Northumberland, Dauphin 
inside Bank exchanges in the United clearings from 1909, $400,000,000 was | County, divided a plot of ground 240 
ay stood : a Then 1010 ran weekly contributed by New York city alone, feet square among her four sons. The 
smile on States during Dec., 1030, Te “ and the decline here, in turn, was | plot was divided into four equal parts 
s bolted. about $500,000,000 less than a year chiefly due to the great reduction} and the location of each designated 
accents, ago, the decline equalling about 15 ¢,..5, 1909 in Wall Street activities.]on slips of paper to which strings 
the club per cent. It cannot be said on the Eliminating the exchanges due to] were attached. The sons are Reuben 
vice out- basis of these figures, however, that operations of the financial markets,}and Frank of Northumberland and 
istinctly, re country’s general trade is 15 per it is possible that the net decline in] Thomas and Earl of Sunbury, and 
> bloom- ¢ oinis tits bet than a twelvemonth clearings has been little more than 5] each drew a slip designating his share. 
ae ago, for of one week’s decline in per cent. All are satisfied, and two contemplate 
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The “Oldsmobile Limited” 


for 1911 
is indeed the car superb 


This, the latest production of the Oldsmobile 


You will remember the proud position 


designers, claims the enthusiastic attention of occupied by last year’s automobile, Limited. 

experts and public. This year’s model is a wonderful improvement 
Beyond all that has gone before, and even over that famous car. 

beyond anything produced this year, it is the When you come to our garage and see this 

crowning achievement of the automobile indus- superb car, you'll note such outstanding fea- 

try to date. tures as these: 


It has a lower set body than last year’s “Limited” 
—effected by a double drop frame. 

It has an aluminum body—a body designed on 
finer lines than any car we’ve seen. 

The cylinders have 5-inch bore, and 6-inch stroke 
—of course you realize there are six of them. 

The motor is a real triumph of automobile 
mechanism; and it develops all the power needed to 
move this big, imposing car at as fast a speed as 


>? 


its owner may desire. 
When you see one of these truly regal cars Price, with full equipment, including auxil- 


on the street or in the country, you'll realize iary seats, special quality top, high grade wind 
that the man who owns one has made a wise shield, warmer, 100-mile speedometer, and 


demountable rims, $6,500.00. 
When you are at our Garage do not fail to 
examine the Oldsmobile Autocrat. This is a 
But do not wait until you see one on the four-cylinder car constructed along the same 
streets—we extend a wide-open invitation to all general lines as the “Oldsmobile Limited,” and 
interested in motoring, to come, here and now, ‘at its price, $4,550.00, is about as sound a 
to see this car that we’re so proud of. motor car proposition as you can find. 


Imperial Motor Car Company, Limited 


ite Fe = - SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
87-95 Richmond:St. E. 


choice. Nothing quite so handsome or quite 
so efficient will be seen in Canada this year. 


Toronto 








Low Cost of a Health-Vacation 


at HOT SPRINGS, Arkansas 


“TI can save money on living expenses by going to Hot Springs for two weeks.’’ 
That is the statement of a man who, with his wife, renewed their health by a two- 
week health-vacation at HOT SPRINGS, Arkansas. It costs no more for a vacation 
there than staying at home! Good health—and as a consequence—fair complexion, is 
woman’s just due. She can secure them at low cost and easily at Hot Springs. 
Luxurious hotels, medium price hotels and highest class boarding houses have prices for 
every purse. Youcan play golf, ride horseback, take in the scenic attractions, pay for 21 baths 
and live in style—the total cost of board, room and everything for two weeks will be no 
more than average home expenses. Every year 150,000 persons take advantage of 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 


Fine golf course available for visitors at $1.00 per day; $5.00 per week; $25.00 per season, including club- 
house privileges. Tennis, fashionable dancing parties, metropolitan theatres and churches, mountain trips, 
horseback riding over scenic mountain roads, fine Kentucky thoroughbred saddle horses at $1.50 for entire 
morning’s ride, and a score of other pastimes to pleasantly while away the time. Climate is perfect; mean 
annual temperature 62 degrees. Luxurious hotels, medium price hotels, highest class boarding houses. 
Springs owned and controlled by United States Government, which regulates prices of baths. For further 
detailed infermation write to George R. Belding, Sec’y Business Men’s League, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Best reached in one night’s ride from St. Louis cn the luxurious Hot Springs Special of the 


Iron Mountain Route 


Observation Sleeper and excellent Dining Car Service (meals a la carte). For train 
time and rates call on or address 


ELLIS FARNSWORTH, D.P.A. 
Missouri Pacific Railway agp ie. 


/ MISSOURI N 186 CLARK ST. - - CHICASO,|. /MISSOURIN 
a Nelda Slats 


IRON (36) tee) 
ND YELL 


- SOURCES ST LOUIS 


(’ Near Vich ) 
offered free marriage licenses and oRrRE Y Fra 
wedding fees as Christmas gifts ~ 


+ smal SK. Nee 
It is one of the mysteries of life RED CLOVER 


how two men can make a bargain, 
and both get the worst of it 
+ + 
Actions speak louder than words (IAAL SPARKLING MINFRAL WA 
A judgment is always worse than a Vich 
dun, 
mere dun 4s the acme of quality of the Bassin Vichy. 
Some people are only contented L.CHAPUT, FILS & CIE. 


when they have more than they can CANADIAN AGENTS 
possibly use. Montreal. 


| 
building on their properties in the 
spring.—Philadelphia Record. 
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Are you reading all the 
good things that appear 
in Saturday Night? 


There are lots of people who wouldn’t miss for 
a great deal the special features which appear 
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ments, 


says Burmeister, 


New Warerooms— 
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Piano - 


in Saturday Night every week. 


The reason is, these features are live, vital 
They are exclusive to Saturday Night 
and are unusual enough to arouse more than 


issues. 


ordinary interest. 


For instance, 


wholesome humor 


Fab, AAPSTABLISHED $0 VERE TID AGNES 
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Most convincing of all the testimony 
that establishes the 


Heintzman & Co. 


Canada. are the words of those who are 
owners of one of these beautiful instr u- 
or the free-will opinions of 
many great artists visiting Canada, who 
have insisted that a Heintzman & Co. 
piano should be used at their recitals. 


—Used and eulogized by Melba, Tetrazzini, 
Calve, Nordica, Albani. 


as the peer of, pianos * made” or sold in 
the | 


Possess unique musical characteristics, ” 

“that must give it a dis- 
tinctive plz ice among the great pianos of 
the world.” 


Professor Stephen Leacock is 
now running his series of humorous and satirical 
stories caricaturing the commonplace style and 
plot of the modern novel. 
whole Dominion laughing at his keen, satirical 
style and by his natural gift of quaint and 


He has set. the 
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finest on the continent— ~ 


193-195-197 Yonge Street - - Toronto, Can. 


You would not want to miss any number of 
this series if you have read one. 


Nor would you care to be deprived of his more 
serious and equally intensely interesting articles 
on economics. 


Now, the only way you can make sure of your 
copy of Saturday Night regularly is to sub- 
scribe for it. 


Besides, there is the added inducement of sav- 
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Tales of aie 
Public Houses 


[All Rights Reserved] 
































































































PUBLIC house hardly seems to 

be the sort of place where one 

might expect to find happenings of a 
romantic nature, but all the same the 
writer knows of some occurrences in 
the liquor trade which read as if 
they belonged more to the domain of 
fiction than of fact. 
tere is one which it would be hard 
to tind a parallel to outside the cov- 
ers ot a novel or a book ot fairy 
tales. Some twenty years ago there 
was a hardworking Jew in the bast 
dund of London, who iollowed the oc- 
cupation of leather dressing, and by 
dint ot great seli-denia] managed to 
save a matter ol lity pounds or So. 
With this he somehow succeeded in 
getting accepted as tenant of a small 
beerhouse in the neighborhood ot 
tower Hill, and nursed the ambition 
ot working up the trade so that he 
might perhaps clear two or three 
pounds a week tor himself. But the 
poor israelite soon found that to 
achieve success as a publican some- 
thing more than the mere ability to 
“put a head” on a pot of beer is ne 
cessary, and at the end of a twelve 
month he was worried to the verge 
ot desperation by importunate credi- 
tors in the daytime, and his sleeping 
hours were one long hideous night- 
mare of what would happen when he 
and his family were turned into the 
street. The strain at last became so 
great that he could stand it no longer; 
but instead of turning his thoughts 
to suicide or America, as a man with 
iess backbone would have done, he 
called a meeting of his creditors, and 
addressed them somewhat after the 
following fashion: “li everything | 
have were turned into money it would 
not realize one tenth part of the am- 
ount which is due to you. lf you drive 
me into bankruptcy the little there is 
will be swallowed up in costs, and 
none of you will get a single farthing. 
Now I don’t believe that there is one 
of you who is not of the opinion 
that I would pay you every cent | 
owe you if | could, and, this being so, 
I'll put it to you that your interests 
dont lie in the direction of smashing 
me up so that | can’t trade, but rather 
require you to help me to make some 
money so that I can pay you. What 
! suggest then is that you should all 
of you let your present debts stand 
over, and, further than that, give me 
more credit to an equal amount. 1 
didn’t know enough of the trade to 
keep me out of the wet when I first 
came into this house, but I am certain 


1 am relieved of monetary worry.” 


he made a fresh start. 
were in anything but a satisfactory 
state, and there seemed but little pros 
pect of the creditors’ 
confidence being justified, 
afternoon when there wasnt 
single customer in the house, 


of mind, an old man came 


can. 





that 1 can make it pay well now if 


It sounds like the wildest of fiction, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that the 
creditors were so impressed by the 
man’s frankness, not to call it cheek, 
that they actually did as he asked, and 


Matters improved a little, but they 


extraordinary 
when one 


and the 
landlord was in a very gloomy frame 
into the 
bar, and got into conversation over 
his drink with the desponding publi- 


It was just at the time when the 
tremendous boom in London licenses 


ing $2.20. The subscription price is $3.00. 
When you pay for it weekly. it costs you $5.20. 


Isn’t the difference wor 


Subscriptions may be paid in cash, money order 


or cheque. 


Sit down now, fill out 


your subscription to-day. 


ari 
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O the colored man who iade ap- 
plication for work he listened 

and awaited the finish of the cale of 
the applicant’s qualifications for the 
job, then stalled in this manner: 
“Well, I'd like to give you the place, 
but I’m afraid I can’t, for you tell 


SATURDAY NIGHT BUILDING 












th your while? 


the coupon, and mail 
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TORONTO 





I enclose $3.00. 
Send me Toronto ff 
Saturday Night for 
one year, starting fj 
mh next week. 


me you are married. I have special 
reasons for wanting to give this po- 
sition to a single man.” “Why, boss,” 
exclaimed the willing worker, “if 
dat’s de on’y trouble, Ah kin git a 
divohce between now an’ when you- 
alls ready foh me to start in.” 


was commencing and 
were being bought up at all sorts of 












firms, and the 
himself as the freeholder and licensee 
of a fully licensed house in Bermond- 





“free” houses 
fancy prices by competing brewing 
visitor, announcing 


sev that had been in his family for 
generations, said that he intended to 
retire, and was then on his way to a 
firm of public-house brokers to give 
them instructions to sell his house. 
The landlord listened somewhat 
listlessly at first, but presently a wild 
idea came into his head, and he be- 
came all attention. His bank balance 
at the time was not worth a couple 
of ten pound notes, and yet the Na- 
poleonic idea had taken possession of 
him that he would himself buy the 
house on the chance of selling it 
again before he had to pay for it. 
The customs of the trade do not allow 
much time for engineering a financial 
operation of the sort he had taken 
on, inasmuch as a considerable de- 
posit has to be paid down at the time 
of striking the bargain. When they 
got to talking of terms, however, 
there was no doubt in the Jew’s 
mind that he could sell at a profit ir 
the course of a few hours, and it be- 
ing then after banking hours, he had 
no hesitation in striking a bargain 
and giving the old man a cheque for 
five hundred pounds as “deposit.” 
This done he pleaded an appoint- 
ment, and left the old man in the bar 
talking to the landlady, whilst he 
himself rushed round from one brew- 
ery to another to find the money t 
meet the cheque he had given when 


Fepruary 4, 1911. 





THREE GOOD CIGAR STORES 


Places where the very finest in Havana Cigars, Egyptian and Turkish Cigarettes and 
High-Class Goods for men who smoke are to be had. 


A courteous and efficient selling staff to suggest and cater to your needs. 
For the best of everything in smokers’ goods, go to any of our three stores. 


“S King West" 
At Yonge St. 



























it should be presented the next day. 

Strange as it may seem to anyone 
who does not know of the competi- 
tion among breweries at that time he 
not only succeeded in getting the 
five hundred pounds to meet the 
cheque he had given, but before the 
day came when he had to take pos- 
session of the house, and pay the re- 
mainder of the purchase money he had 
arranged to borrow the whole of it 
from the brewery on mortgage. Six 
months later he sold the house, and 
cleared a profit of no less than 
twenty-four thousand pounds. 

With this capital he bought and 
sold public houses, mostly at a profit, 
but sometimes it must be confessed 
at a loss, in a wholesale manner, and 
when the writer first met him he had 
generally about a dozen houses on his 
hands at any time. By 1903 he had 
become a very wealthy man and then, 
in the full tide of his prosperity, he 
took all his money out of public 
houses and all investments connected 
with intoxicants and put it into land 
and house property. On his telling 
this to the writer the latter asked 
him if he had done that because the 
teetotallers had converted him. Pree” 
he replied, “they have converted me 
—to the opinion that the licensing 
trade has seen its best days, and is 
now a good business to get out of.” 
How many licensed victuallers and 
brewery shareholders now wish that 
they had been as far seeing, 

Another man, also well known to 
the writer, transformed himself in 
the space of three years from a bar- 
man without any capital whatever to 
the landlord of four large houses 
which he had rebuilt and embellished 


262 Yonge St. - 


There are sights to see. 


ness and investment. 


A. CLUBB & SONS 
Above Trinity Square 


are in Bloom Teday 
in San Antonio 


The skies are blue, the sun is shining, the air is 
spring-like. People, clad in summer clothing, are play: 
ing tennis, golf and outdoor games. 

And you—what are you doing here? 


Spend the Winter in San Antonio 


And Enjoy Yourself 


Send For Literature 


Read about San Antonio and its delights—its opportunities for busi- 
This 20th Century metropolis framed in 18th 


There are luxurious hotels. 
There are golf, tennis, riding, driving, automobiling. Hunt- 
ing in 30 minutes ride. Tarpon fishing in a few hours ride. 
Something to do all the time in and around San Antonio. 
For health—for pleasure spend the winter in San Antonio. 


**445 Yonge St."’ 
At College 
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at enormous cost, of course by charg- 
ing the licenses with loans from brew- 
eries and distillers. In another three 
years he was a barman again, having 
in the meantime made his appearance 
in the Bankruptcy Court with liabili- 
ties running well into six figures. 

In a certain street, not a mile from 
the Houses of Parliament, there is a 
palatial “pub,” which boasts of a 
saloon bar in which there is a chan- 
delier which cost three hundred 
guineas, with furniture and fitments 
to match. ‘This house replaced a 
little tumbledown public that had prob- 
ably stood there for a century or 
two, and the man who built it on such 
a magnificent scale was counting upon 
attracting custom from several large 
blocks of flats either actually being 
built or projected in the locality; but 
he made a most serious miscalculation, 
tor the flats when finished were oc- 
cupied by a class of tenant which has 
no use for public houses, and at the 
present time that house dces not 
make enough to pay the outgoings, 
nor is there any probability of its 
ever paying. 


Much of the morey spent so lavish- 
ly in the “ninedes” on the improve- 
ment of public house property seems 
to have been more or less wasted, for 
in hardly any cases has it attracted 
sufficient extra custom to justify the 
extra capital put in, and in many 
cases which occur to the writer's 
mind the so-called improvements, by 
turning cosy little “pubs” into flaunt- 
ing gin palaces, have actually turned 
custom away, and caused many peo- 
ple who were in the habit of taking 


a pipe and a glass in public houses of 


the old-fashioned sort to refrain from 
going into licensed houses at all. 
Even in the absence of any alter- 
ation in the present licensing laws the 
outlook, owing to the enormous over 
capitalization of the trade, is not an 
encouraging one either for brewery 
shareholders or license holders. 





Cactus Centre's Jingo. 
FELLER blowed among us, 
from across the Texas way, 
He claimed to be a cowboy, but war- 
talk was -his lay; 
He’d harp upon the chances of a big 
war with Japan 
Till he had us plannin’ battles and 
enlistin’ to a man. 


He sure was most convincin’ when 
upon his special line; 

He had the strength of navies and 
the fightin’ units fine; 

We clean forgot our poker, and the 
run of drinks was light, 

When we sat around and listened to 
this jingo talkin’ fight. 


But the stranger got to fussin’ with 
old Chinee Jim one day, 

And the Oriental slapped him, and 
jest took his gun away, 

Whereupon Bear Hawkins murmurs: 
“Boys, | sure am plum surprised 

That this imitation Hobson ever got 
us hypnotized.” 


So we organized a Peace Club, and 
we all swore to the pact, 

And to shoot the jingo’s boot-heels 
was our first official act; 

And he faded o’er the cactus in the 
fallin’ shades of night, 

And we know the joy of livin’ now 
that no one’s talkin’ fight. 
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i is much interest amongst those interested in 

the fishing trade in Eastern Canada over the news 
of Mr. Fielding’s negotiations with the United States, 
by which he succeeded in getting fish placed upon the free 
list. The tariff which has been imposed by the United States 
has worked out to the great disadvantage of the Canadian 
fish trade. This trade has almost been at a standstill, so far 
as the Maritime Provinces and the Province of Quebec 
are concerned. Possibly because of the discouragement, 
large financial institutions have nct up to the present 
taken any great interest in the business. In fact, it was 
only during the past season that any considerable effort 
seems to have been made to organize and systematize 
the catching, marketing and selling of fish. Several re- 
organizations or consolidations of companies took place 
in 1910 with a view to establishing the industry on a 
more scientific basis. The consolidations referred to 
were all companies already engaged in the fishing busi- 
ness. In addition to this, an attempt is being made to 
bring to a successful conclusion endeavors which were 
begun, several years ago, to systematize the business in 
the lower River St. Lawrence and in the Gulf. 


During the year, the Maritime Fish Corporation, with 
a capital of $1,000,000, was formed. It was a consoli- 
dation of seven companies, being the Whitman Fish Co., 
Canso; Canso Cold Storage Co.; Short & Ellis, Digby; 
Howard Anderson, Digby; Pioneer Steam Trawling Co.; 
A. H. Brittain & Co., Montreal; and part of the Atlantic 
Fish Co., business, Lunenberg. 


The accompanying map will probably best illuminate 
the situation. At the present time, for instance, the con- 
cern just referred to has its steam trawlers engaged in 
fishing at the Sable Island Bank. American trawlers 
are operating on St. George’s Bank. But at certain por- 
tions of the year the latter are compelled to travel con- 
siderable distance in order to get their catch of fish. 
From the map it will be seen how conveniently located 
the various banks are to the Canadian shores, whereas 
the American fishermen are located a considerable dis- 
tance away. The enormous advantage enjoyed by Can- 
adian fishermen, was off-set in the past by the tariff 
against the importation of Canadian fish into the Ameri- 
can markets. Canada, however, has always been a large 
exporter of fish to the United States. At the same time 
Canadian fishermen had only a free entry to the Can- 
adian market, and even here, owing to the long distances, 
they were confined very largely to the Eastern portions 
of Canada for the sale of fresh fish. Aside from this, 
the total population of Canada is less than ten millions, 
so that in getting free trade in fish with the United 
States they immediately obtain access to a market of 
one hundred millions. As in the case of Canada, a very 
considerable portion of this is cut off from Atlantic 
fishermen because of long distances, but at their very 
doors are the cities of Portland, Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, besides a score of inland cities which will 
give them a bigger market right along than they have 
ever had in the past. 





Te Maritime Fish Corporation has its two principal 
stations at Digby and Canso, and at the former 
station owns a plant which is capable of smoking 40,- 
000 Ibs., or one thousand boxes of haddies per day. It 
has been able in the past to ship a very large portion 
of these into the United States, even with the three- 
quarter cents per Ib. duty against them. The head 
offices and executive department is at Montreal. 

As an instance of how highly regarded are these 
fishing banks at the door of Canada, it may be of in- 
terest to say that last year thirty-five French steain 
trawlers were operated on the St. Pierre Bank. These 
fish were cured at the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
which are owned by France, and thence shipped to the 
home market. 


Another large fish company in the East is Robin, 
Jones & Whitman of Halifax, which firm was also re- 
organized sometime ago, it having taken over the ex- 
port end of the Atlantic Fish Company. This com- 
pany exports an enormous quantity of fish all over the 
world. It has stations situated all the way up the Gulf 
and along the Gaspe shore. It purchases an enormous 
quantity of fish from the fishermen. A new development 
which is more especially interesting to Canadians is the 
organization of the Eastern Canada Fisheries, Limited, 
with a capitalization of $1,000,000. This concern has 
purchased the Magdalen Islands lying out in the Gulf. It 
is the intention of the company to systematize the fish- 
ing in the vicinity of the islands. 

. es 


A* the present time fishing and packing at the Mag- 
dalen Islands and vicinitv is carried on in the most 
primitive manner. The Dominion Government statistics 
for the past year show a catch of the value of some $500,- 
000, but by using modern equipment such as the company 
proposes, and by engaging in the cod fishing, which is 
to-day completely neglected, the fishing experts who haye 
reported on the company’s project, state that the volume 
of business will be only limited by the number of boais 
and men employed by the company. It is also stated that 
all kinds of fish are to be had in the vicinity of the islands. 
The company already has buildjngs erected on the islands 
for the handling of fish, valued at about $100,000. It will 
also have warehouses, freezers and offices at Pictou, N.S. 
Apart from the possibilities of the fish trade, the com- 
pany also expects to derive a very considerable revenue 
from the development of the Magdalen Islands as a sum- 
mer resort. Besides this are some very valuable deposits 
of manganese and gypsum, and certain kinds of commer- 
cial sand—but that has nothing to do with the present 
story. The stock of the concern has been underwritten, 
and the manager is carrying on the work of development 
vigorously. ; ; 
Further up the Gulf, or almost in the river, is Seven 
Islands. This is the station of the Canadian Fisheries, 
Limited, a concern which was recently formed for the 
purpose of organizing the fishing business, along the 
north shore of the river and Gulf, more especially. The 
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station was formerly owned by the Quebec Steam Whal- 
ing Company. When the Canadian Fisheries were first 
mooted, it was intended to carry on not only a fishing busi- 
ness, but also the business of whale catching. Subse- 
quently, negotiations were entered into with a Norwegian 
Syndicate by which the whaling department will be en- 
tirely in the hands of Norwegian whalers, who are gen 
erally regarded as the most expert whalemen in the world. 
The Canadian Fisheries Company will retain an interest 
and will make use of the plant at Seven Islands in cur- 
ing, smoking and packing fish. The company is still in 
the process of formation. 

The probabilities are that other re-organizations and 
other flotations than those mentioned above have taken 
place, but these will be sufficient to indicate the attempts 
which are being made to develop the fisheries in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces. That 
such development is very necessary is evident from ex- 
tracts from the last annual report of John J. Cowie, of 
the Department of Marine and Fisheries, in which he 
says: 

“The fisheries of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince. 
Edward Island and Quebec are, at present, and for that 
matter, have been for many years, in a somewhat stag 
nant condition. 

“In the annual report of the Fisheries of Canada, the 
boast is continually made that our fisheries are the most 
extensive in the world; and rightly so, for of all the 
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presenting the investment in plant, and the second the 








yield of fish: 3 . 

Provinces. Plant. Yield. 
Nova OE OL CLIT IE $ 5,014,909 $ 8,081,111 
DA aE NON 6s e vebee 4 cap it rede 2,346,467 4,676,315 
Prince Edward Island ............... 568,828 1,197,557 
LL lo Se a ee a ae ee aoa 1,097,767 1,808,437 
Ontario KEAMVACAKRODTE DUS ¥ SCENES EONS 1,147,075 2,177,813 
Wo Sere ee eee 318,540 1,003,385 
NE eins ba abs dekh nwae Ooh che 29,981 173,580 
I IEMNE eas 60 cre rae Said he eS ook 20,513 196,216 
SERINE NFORCE, 0 cide wi'v eS Cwkceuhan 6,823,852 10,314,755 

$17,357,932 $29,629,169 


Of the above yield, $12,792,243 was the value of the 
exports, the remainder being doubtless absorbed by the 
home trade. It is interesting to observe, however, that in 
the year 1910 the exports amounted to upwards of $15,- 
000,000, while the value of the imports was $1,800,000. 
Of the total of nearly $13,000,000 in value exported in 
1909, and of the $15,000,000 in 1910, only $3,000,000 went 
to the United States in 1909 and less than $5,000,000 iu 
1910. 

* * x 

HEAR that the Dominion Coal Company is installing 

a washing plant. Presumably, much of the impuri- 
ties which have hitherto been consumed in the furnaces 
of our factories, or been vomited forth from hundreds of 
chimneys, will hereafter remain down east in the vicinity 
of the mines. Doesn’t it seem a little late in the day to 
begin installing washing plants? Not but what we will 
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CANADA’S FISHERIES IN THE ST. LAWRENCE AND GULF. 


many ways in which bounteous nature has blessed this 
wide Dominion, in no way has it been more lavish than 
in the wealth of good fishes with which she has filled 
Canadian seas. 


“But while this is perfectly true, and although the 
capture and consumption of sea fish have increased ener 
mously with the demands of a greatly increased popula- 
tion for a cheap and palatable food, both in Europe anid 
North America, especially since the age of steam, with 
its improved railway and steamboat facilities for the con- 
veyance of fresh sea fish to large inland towns, and while 
Canada has reason to be proud of the annual value of 
its present fish production, it is perfectly clear from the 
records kept that we are not taking “ull advantage of the 
wealth of fish in the teeming waters that wash our east 
ern shores.” 





A SSISTANCE by Government, in the matter of trans- 
portation, has been given the fishing industry of 
Canada by payment of one-third of the heavy express 
charges on fresh fish shipped direct from the coast to 
inland points in Quebec and Ontario, the object being to 
enable Canadian fishermen to compete with the United 
States in the long haul. Since the inauguration of the 
system, the import of the U.S. fish to Canada has been 
greatly reduced, and shipments within Canada increased. 


A well intormed merchant confidently expresses the 
opinion that owing to this assistance in the matter of ex- 
press charges, it will be found that imports of fish from 
the United States during the year 1910 were cut in half 
The following figures will show how the business on the 
east coast has been hanging fire: Column “A” refers to 
the total yearly value of the fisheries of Western Canada, 
seal hunting excluded; “B” shows those of Eastern Can- 
ada, and “C” shows the grand total value of the fisheries 
of the Dominion. 


Table A. Table B. Table C. 
Ses abs ca ene a tA Cale $ 6,353,560 $14,283,679 $21,557,639 
ON a co can ead saa kanes 9,954,854 10,045,124 25,737,153 
PE, Cane vahwaae ohn heeds 7,400,317 13,970,196 ~ 21,959,433 
MA ccuckaehs borane debeus 7,470,272 15,122,713 23,101,878 
RN ee Ne chagusatadia 8,603,372 14,593,688 23,516,439 
Se oR hans ae de sae a ke 13,036,234 15,855,611 29,479,562 
EM iii ath hdd sn N eee 9,911,752 15,804,051 26,279,485 
RMR sip ax x g'bo-s 0% GAR Oe 8,902,901 16,279,356 25,499,349 
RE He awa yuan eamea ke 9,303,600 15,854,356 ° 25,452,085 
OEE a aibaniné 6c ene dcRb une 13,727,038 15,615,485 29,629,169 


This total of nearly $30,000,000 represents an indus 
try which, it is confidently stated, is only beginning to 
be developed in a systematic manner. The supply of fish 
along the coast waters of Canada is illimitable, and those 
who know make the statement that it is the finest in the 
world, both as respects quality and quantity. At present 
about 100,000 men are employed in the industry, about 
70 per cent. of them being on vessels and boats. 


The following tables show comparisons between the 
different provinces for the year 1909, the first column re- 


all be glad to get the advantage, even at this late day, 
but how does it come that they were not installed before? 
I am assured, however, that they were not, and that a 
very large proportion of the dirt and dust with which 
our western atmosphere and scenery have been befouled 
and bespattered would have been eliminated had the pres- 
ent policy been inaugurated before. Readers of these 
columns will remember that the coal men of the Mari- 
time Provinces recently asserted, in a letter written to 
combat reciprocity in coal, that the product of ther 
mines was so “volatile” that the sanitary laws of the New 
England States would not permit the factories to use it. 
The only conclusion, naturally, was that Canadians had 
to keep up a tariff barrier so as to exclude from Canada 
coal which could be used under good sanitary regula 
tions and so penalize themselves to use the dirty home 
product. The introduction of washing plants at this 
juncture leads one to reflect that so long as people are 
content to put up with an inferior article and place the 
superior under a handicap, they will assuredly get the in- 
ferior. But as soon as they show a certain amount of 
appreciation and hold out their hands for the superior, 
the producer of the inferior will raise the standard of his 
goods, if such can be done. I wonder if the threat of re- 
ciprocity on coal has not had a good deal to do with in- 
fluencing the home coal company to “buck up” and try 
to give us a better article. 
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W HAT shall be the lesson from the passing of that mis- 
shapen product of deception and inequity, the 
Farmers Bank? 


Let there be an end of bragging over the Canadian 
banking system. We are told that the crookedness of 
individuals cannot be charged against the system, and 
that the Farmers Bank and other similar episodes took 
place not because of the system, but in spite of it. This 
seems an inadequate reply. “By their fruits shall ye know 
them,” is an apt quotation and a true one, although my 
Biblical lore may not be in every sense literal. The quo 
tation expresses a great truth, and one which we would 
do well to take to heart. 

The Canadian financial world, outside of circles im- 
mediately interested in banking, is expressing in round 
terms its criticism. The majority is fully convinced that 
there is something very much the matter with Canadian 
banking. As a matter of fact, it is known that only two 
or three of the general managers are not hostile to the 
survestion. A not unusual view among them is that it 
is none of the business of the public what goes on in the 
general manager's office. 

Such an attitude would be a perfectly correct one in 
any institution engaged in any ordinary line of business. 
But when one considers all the functions of a bank, it is 
evident that the public has certain rights in this matter. 
To begin with, no bank not having the hall mark or ap- 
proval of Government could possibly occupy the position 
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of confidence which is necessary to enable it to carry on 
a remunerative business. The banks get a pretty good 
bargain from Government, and Government may surely 
make independent inspection one of its terms. Over and 
above all that, the banks are owned by their shareholders, 
and these would no doubt generally favor any suggestion 
which would promise greater security for their investment. 
In reality, the shareholder is the greatest sufferer in a 
bank failure, and hence should be the most eager to intro- 
duce any system of inspection which would protect him. 
Unfortunately, the smaller shareholder has but little say 
in the matter, although in a failure he loses practically 
his all, whereas the larger shareholder frequently suffers 
little or nothing from his loss, At any rate, it may be 
taken for granted that no system of outside inspection will 
be welcomed by the general managers. 

The suggestion is made that the responsibilities in con- 
nection with checking up banks and preventing irregulari- 
ties shali be assumed by the Bankers’ Association. The 
great weakness in this suggestion is that the Association 
is an instrument of the general managers. After all, it 
is the general managers who have been the culprits in all 
these failures. We want something to check up the gen- 
eral managers, and it is open to question whether an asso- 
ciation controlled by the general managers would do this 
most effectively. Otherwise, there are strong reasons for 
favoring inspection by the Bankers’ Association. 

After comparing the American banking system so fre- 
quently with the Canadian, to the disadvantage of the 
American, it may sound a little heterodox to make the 
suggestion that we might learn a little from certain pro- 
posals being made in connection with the revision of the 
American Bank Act. One of the features is that, in con- 
nection with certain boards which it is proposed to form, 
it is distinctly provided that a number of the directors 
are not to be chosen from among bankers, but are to rep- 
resent industrial, agricultural, commercial and other inter- 
ests. Of course, the whole system is different to ours, 
but doesn’t there seem to be considerable value in that 
provision by which the purely banking man is not to have 
matters all his own way, but is to have his action curbed 
by men having equally important though somewhat differ- 
ent interests? 

It is rather incongruous that a dozen general managers 
have the power to do pretty much as they wish with an 
enormous proportion of the finances of this country, and 
that their power should be almost absolute from one end 
of the Dominion to the other. According to the last bank 
s.atement, the savings entrusted to our twenty-eight banks 
amounted to nearly $550,000,000. Most of us are con- 
tributing a portion of this. It is not our intention to pre- 
sent the banks with this amount. We merely place it 
with them for safe keeping. It seems to me we have some 
interest in the matter, and that it is not the height of 
impudence to ask for the right to send our deputy or our 
appoined accountant to look over the premises occasion- 
ally, and check up the assets to see if our $550,000,000 is 
there. This concentration of power in the hands of a few 
general managers is enormous, though quite possibly it is 
unavoidable. The general managers are usually chosen 
from amongst the very best men available; but there have 
been mistakes—there have been mistakes. However, their 
character is not up for question. It is only a question of 
business. With remembrances of the banking experience 
of the past few years refreshen by recent events, I think 
it is not too much to expect that, in the Bank Act now it 
course of preparation, the Government shall take into 
consideration the causes of failure and withhold its hail 
mark of reliability where it cannot also provide a means 
of assuring that the value is there. 
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\ UCH of the time of the Dominion Parliament has been 
1 taken up with many fiddling topics, a serious discus- 
sion of which would hardly do credit to a tatting circle in 
an old ladies’ home. Aspiring legislators seek to do every- 
thing save something that would be of some use to the 
community. There is a class of mind which constantly 
dwells upon compulsion of some sort or other as the aim 
and end of all good government. It seeks to compel others 
to do something they don’t want to do, or to refrain from 
doing something they want to do. The author of such 
legislation is usually the individual who does the most 
talking about the offensive laws of Russia or Germany 
or some other country which he probably knows little 
enough about. He is entirely oblivious of the fact that 
he, with his restrictive measures, is doing his best ro 
Russianize or Germanize a country which heretofore has 
been reasonably free from the interference of Govern- 
ment in everybody’s business. Apropos of this subject, 
Parliament has passed a law interfering with the right 
to enforce the terms of contract—at least that is the es- 
sence of the matter as described in the newspapers. I 
understand, however, that Sir Wilfrid and Sir Alan 
Aylesworth opposed the proposed legislation. And now 
we have further interference, only of an even more petty 
type. This time it is proposed to make tipping illegal. 
One cannot help wondering if the supporters of the In- 
terest Bill will swallow this or not. Just think of it— 
Parliament listens while someone proposes that we are 
not to be allowed to tip the porter, the cabman, the ser 
vant or the waiter. Not that we particularly want to tip 
them—but just think of being prevented from _ tipping 
them! and in a country which the author of this bill 
would probably call free. If anyone has a more tyran 
nical proposition to bring forward he had better bring 
it along this session, as Parliament is apparently willing 
to do anything just now. And all this time, matters of 
importance are being neglected. 


Heine t 
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STOCKS 





A contract has been let for a new railway from St 
Anne de Beaupre to the mouth of the Saguenay. 160 
miles. 

Fire has destroyed the office of the Ontario Iron and 
Steel Co, at Welland, Ont. The fire was finally got under 
before buildings adjoining were damaged. 
small. 


The loss is 


Montreal Light, Heat & Power has increased its divi- 
dend from seven to eight per cent. per annum. 
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What is a 
Bond ? 


We have issued a booklet 
which clearly explains 
what a bond is, and also 
explains the difference be- 
tween bonds and deben- 
tures, mortgages and other 
investments. It will be sent 
free of charge to any per- 
son interested. 


I ERE’S a case where Gold and Dross runs up against 

a conscientious man—the result of whose common 
honesty will most probably be to save from risk the money 
of a woman whose knowledge of business and finance is 
in all probability confined to her ability to spell both 
words properly. 

Under the name of “An Old Subscriber” this woman 
communicated from Guelph with Gold and Dross on the 
subject of purchasing shares, which she had been offered 
at par—in the Gordon Pulp & Paper Company. She was 
attracted by the good names on the directorate, and you 
could tell from her letter, it would have taken very little 
to cause her to put $1,000 into the company. Wishing to 
secure a financial statement, the editor of Gold and Dross 
wrote Mr. T. A. G. Gordon at Dryden, and here is what 
Mr. Gordon says in his reply: 


We offer and can thor- 
oughly recommend the 
first mortgage gold bonds 
of a Canadian Railway, 
which bonds have been 
purchased by many prom- 
inent banks and _ insur- 
ance companies, 

The road is closely affili- 
ated with the Canadian 
Northern Railway and is 
managed under the super- 
vision of that company’s 
officials. 


—_— 


Ask for Circular N-3. 


milius Jarvis & Co. 


{Members Toronto Stock Exchange) 
Dealers in Conservative Investments. 


JARVIS BLDG, - - TORONTO 


The company tried to carry through a large deal with lim- 
ited capital and finally got into poor shape. I would not advise 
anyone to buy the stock at present, as the company is being 
reorganized, and until this is completed it is difficult to say 
whether the stock is of any value or not. It likely will prove 
valuable, but it is too urcertain a quantity for a woman to 
invest in pulp and paper mills which are not yet operating. 

If Gold and Dross had to deal with men like Mr. Gor- 
don, there would be small need for Gold and Dross. 


H. A. W., North Bay: I do not know Chief Matash 
Mine. Who is the president? 


Having prospected the public, the great army of Por- 
cupine promoters is now busily engaged in developing the 
public, with a view towards mining the same, in the end. 
This much is pretty clear from a general survey of the 
advertising situation. The full-page era has set in, and 
ten, twenty and thirty cent shares in “gold mines” are 
being offered to whoever will buy. The Globe of January 
11 has a large spread advertising the advantages of shares 
in the Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., at fifty cents per share, 
he authorized capital of the Porcupine Gold Mines, or 
e Pearl Lake Gold Mines—both names are used in the 
newspaper—is $2,500,000. Now, if you will allow your 
eye to regretfully leave the large type at the head of the 

ee; ad. and worm its way slowly through the very minute 
A EOD SAV ATS iS type at the bottom of the ad. you will find that (1) Of 
SOM PAW YW the share capital of $2,500,000, $2,000,000 is being paid 

- outright for the properties, comprising three claims in 
Tisdale. 


T 
th 
til 
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Having paid out all the share capital save $500,000, the teasy 





fine print also tells us that while no amount has been paid as 
commission, the directors are authorized to pay a commission 
not greater than 25 per cent. upon the amount realized upon 


sales of stock. The Pearl Lake Company first hands over 
$2,000,000 to Alice J. Cartwright et al. for the claims. This 
leaves $500,000 worth of shares in the treasury of the 500,000 
shares of stock left in the treasury after the claim owners 
get their chunk, only 200,000 are to be sold. These shares, 
sold at 50 cents each, would bring in $100,000. Payment of 25 
per cent. commission on the sale of the shares would reduce 
the amount coming to the treasury by $20,000, leaving 
some $80,000 in the treasury to pay all expenses, instal machin- 
ery and stand the strain of development. Gold mining is a very 
expensive thing commercially, and it is just as expensive as a 
relaxation. It looks as if the owners of the claims were 
pared to concede shareholders something, but not much. 

Fancy attempting serious mining of gold—if it’s there—in 
Porcupine on a capital of $80,000! This is the kind of min- 
ing that Canada does not want. 


Chief Office for Canada, Toronto. 
ALFRED WRIGHT, Manager. 
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Montreal, Jan. 7, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 

I am axious to get your opinion about two mines, in 
which I have an interest, to guide me in my further ac 
tions, namely, Havilah Gold Mines and Temiskaming 
mines. 





M. L. W. 


The purchasing of mining shares by the genera! public is 
at best a good deal of a gamble, and it is one in which a 
woman has no business to engage. Havilah Gold Mines I 
believe to be nothing but a losing proposition. VTemiskaming 
is quoted around 76 and I do not think it will ever do wonders 
for you You might write more fully. 


IRISH & MAULSON, LIMITED, 
Chief Toronto Agents. 








F.H. Deacon wy J. C. Fraser 


Street Railway Shares | 

Are Unaffected by 
Ordinary 

Business Conditions 


We have many clients 


Mildmay, Jan. 10, 1911. 
Editor, Gold and Dross: 


I would like to have some information regarding the 
Myers Gas Generator Company formed in Buffalo a shot 
time ago—about one year. 





HOW... 
The capital of this company is $3,000,000, which appears to 
be quite large enough, to say the least. The President, Charles 
H. Myers, is an inventor. The company plans to taanufacture 
and sell gas engines on a large scale, and i urderstand they 
also control a gas producing compound. ‘They are still, I be- 


lieve, quite active in selling stock, and I think I would let them 
sell it to those having a better chance to investigate than you 
have. The company is still in an experimental stage, and the 
purchase of shares is attended with considerable risk. 


Sunderland, Jan. 9, 1911. 








































who practically con- 
fine their investments 
to street railway 
| shares. The reason 


for this is that, owing 
to the earnings of street 
railway Gompanies suf- 
fering hardly at all in 
times of depression, and 
being almost entirely 
unaffected by general 
business conditions, 
their shares offer a particularly | 
steady form of investment. 
Consequently you, as a careful 
investor, will find it of interest 
to inform yourself regarding the 
best of them—shares that can 
be purchased to yield from 5% 
to 612% on your investment. 
We have selected what exper- 
ience has shown us to be the 
cream of this class of invest- 
ment. This data we have 
compiled in letter form, giving 
particulars of the class directly 
and individually. 


Editor, Gold and Dross: 
Will you be good enough to inform me of the value of 
International Tool Steel Company stock? 


FW. 4. 

It is certainly not at this time an investment purchase. Why 
not get in touch with a first-rate financial house and secure 
their list of offerings. Look at the names to right and left 
of you on this page. 


A Reader, Kincardine, Ont.: Stock of the Massey- 
Harris Company, Toronto, is not listed, nor does the com- 
pany publish its dividend rate. Holders of the stock—I 
think the issue is confined to common stock—are never 
over-anxious to part with it, and you might have some 
difficulty in securing any. The company appears to be in 
very fine shape, and I would call the buying of this stock 
a good investment purchase. The capital of the com- 
pany is, I think, some $8,000,000. 


Hamilton, Jan. 7th, 1911. 


Editor Gold and Dross: 

I would be pleased to have your opinion of the real 
estate proposition set forth in a pamphlet I am sending 
you, published by the Lonnquist-Mason Co., Lethbridge. 
Mr. Mason was conducting sales here last spring. Could 
you give me their firm reputation and that of Mr. H. T. 
Cherry, who is trustee of this property, located at 210 
Portage Ave., Winnipeg ? 

I do not think the Board of Trade of Lethbridge, Alta., quite 
favors the form of advertising used by the Lonnquist-Mason 
Company. The large circular they send out contains a numb2r 
of photographs of buildings at Grassy Lake—the land they are 
now disposing of—but the fact is that said buildings are on one 
side of the railway track, while the lots people are asked to buy 
are on the other side of the track. I am informed by J. W. 
McNicol, Secretary of the Lethbridge Board of Trade, that al- 
though the advertisement in question is certainly optimistic, 
there is no misstatement of fact contained in it, which, by the 
way, is saying a good deal nowadays for a real estate ad. deal- 
ing with Western lots. Looks as if this Lonnquist concern, so 
far as their circulars go, were pretty near all right. 





We shall be pleased to mail 
you this letter on request with- 
out charge and without any 
obligation on your part. 


F. H. Deacon & Co. 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
Investments 

. Ai Bay Street Toronto, Canada 





A. F. H., Ingersoll, Ont.: There is no double liability 


attaching to shareholders of a fire insurance company in 












Canada as there is to shares of a Canadian chartered 
bank. I always question the purchase of shares of a fire 
company just starting out, unless you are quite satisfied 
that the management will be both honest and capable. 


Yorkton, Sask., January 17th, 1911. 
Editor Gold and Dross: 

Kindly give me what information you can regarding 
the Wawanesa Mutual Fire Insurance Company, doing 
business in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Standard 
rrusts Co., of Winnipeg, prefer other companies in their 
loans. 

F. O. L. 


Tuis is a small mutual company and the position appears, 
for a small concern, to be fairly good. Reports are to that 
effect. 


Parkhill, Ont., Dec. 31, 1910. 


Editor Gold and Dross: 


Will the Interurban Electric Co., Ltd. (formerly Stark 
Electric), ever be able to pay interest on their bonds? 
They operate in West Toronto. 

D.C. W: 


I am informed that the income of this company is now at the 
rate, or has been for two preceding months, of $7,000 a month 
and that the situation appears to be improving. A company 
official tells me the original issue of bonds was made subject to 
the condition that upon the expiry of two years arrears of 
interest might be met then by the further issue of bonds. The 
two years is up in June next, when the further issue will be 
made. The payment of interest, with a company like this, is of 
course only a matter of development and in time the bond 
interest should be taken care of. 


Says the Financial World, New York: Anticipating that 
there will be a rush to invest in Porcupine mining shares 
just as soon as the snow in this new Canadian camp melts, 
J. Thomas Reinhardt, argus-eyed and always on the alert 
to be the first to reach an eager public, takes time by the 
forelock by coming out now with a new Porcupine min- 
ing promotion. His proposition is the Porcupine Central 
Mining Company. It has 1,000,000 shares and an ambi- 
tion as great as its capital to exploit a few mining claims 
on other people’s money. 

Forty cents a share is what is asked for the shares. Such 
little idiosyncrasy as placing a value of $400,000 right at the 
start on 15 ciaims, on none of which so far even a spade of 
ground has been turned over, receives slight notice from Rein- 
hardt. In fact, he is not concerned over such a problem as a 
conservative capitalization. The desire lying closest to his heart 
is to sell stock and get the commission. The little experience 
he had with Miemac proved to him extremely profitable. The 
stock was sold as high as $6 a share, although it has been shown 
that the company’s treasury did not receive any more than one 
dollar per share. The difference was Reinnardt’s profit. In the 
hands of Reinhardt vis latest proposition is likely to have 
sharp quills on it which will leave a bad sting for those who 
reach out after this Porcupine. 


Re Golden Rose Mining Co. I am informed by the 
president, Edward J. Townsend, that the property is situ- 
ated on the east side of Emerald Lake, in the Temagami 
Reserve. The iron ore body, says the resident, is in the 
torm of a reef of magnetite of good quality running 
nearly east and west through the property and said to be 
66.50 iron. Gold is also said to be contained in the rocks. 
The intention is to erect a mill, and stock, I am told, 1s 
selling at par, $1 per share. The president says every- 
thing is entirely on the level in every respect. It may be 
pointed out that the company has paid the president the 
sum of $269000 in paid-up shares for his interest in one 
claim, and $10,009 to another for the remaining interest. 
In addition, $40,000 has been paid for a forty acre water 
lot claim. All this is handed over in shares, paid-up. The 
company’s capital is $500,000, of which $310,000 goes to 
pay for the properties. There appears ground there for 
some criticism. 

The statement has been made that Mackenzie & Mann, after 
looking into this proposition, offered a large sum of money for 
it. Now, ordinarily it is no one’s business whether these gentle- 
men irtended to become interested in this property or whether 
they did not, but when agents and others use the alleged fact 
to strengthen their own arguments, one is justified in testing 
the truth of the statement. IT am in receipt of a letter from Sir 
Donald Mann, in which he states that, so far as he knows, the 


property has never been brought to the attention of Mackenzie 
& Mann, and they never offered to purchase it at any price. 


Following is a list of Douglas-Lacey stocks of which 
one Winnipeg man is the proud possessor, Can anyone 
tell whether any of these companies are still in existence, 


as the owner is anxious to know? 
Vignaga Gold Mine. 
Aurora Consolidated Mining Co, 
Union Consolidated Oil Co. 
Union Consolidated Refining Co. 
Standard Smelting and Refining Co. 
Gold Tunnel Mining Co. 


Sarnia, January 23, 1911. 
Editor Gold and Dros: 


I am a subscriber to your valuable paper and have 
been very much interested in reading your advice on in- 
vestments. I would like your advice on reliable stock 
investments. What do you think of bank stock, such as 
the Dominion or Commerce or Merchants? 


W. G. M. 


Shares in any of the three banks you mention are sound in- 
vestments. It may be possible that you are not aware that 
under the Bank Act a double liability attaches to the shares of 
a Canadian chartered bank, so that in case of financial disaster 
shareholders are liable to double the amount of the par value 
of their shares In my opinion, however, the position of the 
average bank shareholder will improve from now on. It is to 
the interest of both the shareholder and the banker to have 
some method of outside inspection introduced, and I think the 
Finance Department at Ottawa will inaugurate inspection of this 
nature in the near future, or will evolve some system of over- 
sight whereby the real owner of a bank—the shareholder—will 
not be so dependent on what the bank chooses to place before 
him in the way of figures, as he has been in the past. 


A correspondent sends in the following: 

I noticed a query last week re the Dan Patch Electric Rail- 
road, and would say that anyone would be more than foolish to 
put his good money into that “‘paper line,”’ as it only exists on 
paper and I am quite satisfied will never get beyond that stage, 
as an electric railway cannot be built on hot air, and that is 
about all the ‘‘would be magnates’ possess. I have not the 
data at hand just now to give particulars regarding the same, 
some of the cities in the Western States. The shares are selling 
but it is one of the dozens of proposed lines to run between 
at a price that they should command only after the line was 
built, and it had proved itself to be a dividend earner. 


H. C. E., Prince Albert: The Nippissing Copper & 
Silver Mines, Ltd., had an apparently unlimited amount 
of stock to sell, but returns to shareholders have so far 
not only been limited, they have been nil. The company 
was incorporated some five years since—or possibly even 
six years—and so far all they have done with it is to get 
the assessment work completed. Kindly join the proces- 
sion of those wiped out in the Cobalt disaster, 


Many take part in the gold rush, and quite a few walk 
back. 
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Capital 
$4,000,000 


Total Assets 
$62,000,000 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


at each branoh ofthe Bank - 19 branches in Toronto 


he Dominion Ban 


E. B. Osisr, M.P., Pres. W. D. MatrHews, Vice-Pres. 
CLARENCE A. BOGERT, Gen. M’orR. 


Reserve Fund 
. 
$6,000,000 








CAWTHRA MULOCK & CO. 


MEMBERS OF 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 
CABLE ADORESS—CAWLOCK, TORONTO 
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ALBERT &. DYMENT ROBERT CASSELS 


Dyment, Cassels & Co. 


Members 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Bank of Nova Scotia Building, Toronto 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 











S. CARSLEY & CO. 


MEMBERS MONTREAL 
STOCK EXCHANGE 












117 St. Francois Xavier St., 


Phone Main 6348 MONTREAL 


MacDougall Bros. 


Stock and Bond Brokers - Members Montreal Stock Exchange 





9 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


has opened a Branch at 


PORCUPINE 


A general banking business will 
be transacted. 














F. W. WHITE 


STOCK AND BOND BROKER 
Sherbrooke, Que. Rock Island, Que. 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 
F. B. MoCURDY & CO., Members Mentreal Steck Exchange. 

E. & C. RANDOLPH, Members New York Steck Exohange. 

A. E. AMES & CO., Membere Terente Stock Exchange. 


Eastern Townships Stocks a Specialty 











ON YOUR MONEY 


When you have occasion to 
send money to some distant 
place, we provide a method of 
sending it which insures you 
against loss. Use @ 


Canadian Express Co.’s 
Money Order 


They are convenient and abso- 
lutely safe. If they are lost, 
stolen, or go astray in the mails 
the money is returned to you. 

When travelling you will find 
our 


Traveller's Cheques 


indispensable. They can be cashed any- 
where, are made out for any amount you desire, and 
by the person they are made out to. 


Canadian Express Company 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


AX INSURANCE POLICY 












can be cashed only 
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INVESTMENT 
SER VICE 


We shall be pleased to furnish 

Investors with information about 
urities, 

We execute orders to Buy or 


Sell on all leading Exchanges. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


A. E. Ames E,D. Fraser H.R. Tudhope 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
TORONTO CANADA 


HOW 


MonTreAL, Fes. 2, 1911, 


HE Hon. P. S. G. Mackenzie had an exceedingly 
pleasant task to perform in presenting the annual 


is more than can be said of the sensations of the average 
Provincial Treasurer, or, for that matter, of Govern- 
mental Treasurers of any kind, as the day of their annual 
examination approaches. No matter how good a financial 
statement a Government may be able to report, it is cér- 
tain to come in for very severe criticism from the Oppo- 
sition. This, of course, is as it should be. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s report, however, escaped very severe handling, 
probably because of its excellence. In fact, Mr. Mackenzie 
made the claim that the year 1909-10 was the most satis- 
factory financial. year that the Province had experience‘i 
since the Confederation. The following is the gist of the 
statement: 


OVGIN ALY WeCeIptsacwss hoce.cca cues $6,571,944 


CITY OF 


Toronto 


3%% Debentures 
Due Ist July, 1929 


Ordinary Expenditures.............. 5,480,590 
Interest Payable ——- 
Ret eee oe ce mation bare $1,091,354 


ist January and July 


Owing to the fact that the Province of Quebec leased its 

timber lands for ten year periods only, 
Smalier Surplus and that at the conclusion of the ten 
For 1910-11. year period, on the first of September 

last, the rentals and stumpage dues were 
largely increased, the lands and forests department is of 
peculiar interest. According to the report, the receipts 
increased to the extent of $109,520 during the year, this 
increase, however, not being on account of the change at 
September 1. There is every reason to suppose that the 
increase on this account during the coming year wiil de 
very great. 


At An Attractive Rate 


Particulars of the 


above with other 
attractive issues 


furnished on request 


Correspondence Invited 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


TORONTO. CAN. 
LONDON, ENG. 


s 
=z 
The Treasurer made the following forecast of the 
total receipts and expenditures of the Province during the 
fiscal year 1910-11: 


ASrdisary REVenUE. 5.0.5 66. sce e ee $6,472,651 
Extra and Ordinary Expenditure..... 6,308,425 
RIS YT se hc tebe oa vent oe $ 164,226 


Speaking of the lands and forests, he said the actual re 
ceipts in 1909-10 were $1,150,747, this 
What Lands and being $73,247 over the estimate. He 
Forests MayDo. assumed that for the coming year 
the receipts from the same source 
would be $1,410,000, which would be an increase of up- 
wards of $250,000 more than the past year. 

A most excellent economic lesson is taught in this 
increase from the lands and timber department. The 
Province of Quebec, since the lst of September last, be- 
gan charging a rental of $5 per mile on timber lands, and 
a royalty of $1.60 per thousand feet on pine, and $1.05 on 
spruce. From the increase in rental alone an increase of 
$140,000 in revenue is anticipated. Nor was the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer impressed with the view that the in- 
creased royalty or stumpage dues would in any way affect 
the aggregate annual timber production. He assumed 
that the lumbering operations for the present season would 
reach $1,000,000, being an increase of $300,000 over the 
revenue from that source. 


Buy Bonds 
Now 


We can now offer the con- 
servative investor an opportun- 
ity of placing his surplus funds 
in high class securities at very 
attractive rates. We will be 
glad to send particulars of an 
issue of bonds which are espe- 
cially attractive to investors. 


J. A. MacKAY & CO. 


LIMITED 


160 St. James St., Montreal 


+ 
x * 

No sraall amount of opposition was aroused amongst Que- 
bec lumber men regarding the increase 
in the rentals of timber lands and the 
stumpage dues on timber which came 
into effect at the first of September last. 
Many of them declared that they could not possibly oper- 
ate at a profit, and that the policy of the Province in 
increasing these rentals every ten years, would result in 
limited operations and in capital being driven out of the 
Province. That such claims were not substantiated must 
have been manifest to those who understood the situation. 
Nevertheless, it is reassuring to have Mr. Mackenzie s 
statement on this point. Should his estimate of increased 
revenue from the source mentioned prove correct, it will 
only be another demonstration of the value of practical 
conservation in the matter of the natural resources of the 
country. One only needs to reflect that last year such 
and such a quantity of timber was cut, and for this a 
certain sum was paid in rent to the Provincial Govern 
ment, as owner; and then he has but to compare this 
revenue with the revenue derived from a similar quantity 
of timber cut at the advanced rentals to realize what an 
enormous revenue may be derived in the future from the 
annual resources properly administered. At the same 
time he may reflect upon the enormous sums lost to the 
country in the past owing to mal-administration of the 
peoples’ heritage through permitting private interests to 
have access to it at too low a price. 


IO Melinda St., Toronto 


Splendid Source 
of Revenue. 





MATURING 
BONDS 


THEIR 
REINVESTMENT 





There are a great many 
bonds and other similar in- 
vestments maturing at this 
The 


present market offers splen- 


period of the year. 


did opportunities for in- mA 

Although the report just referred to is the second which 
has been presented by the Hon. Mr. 
Mackenzie, it is really only the first 
which applies to his administration. He 
has only been Provincial Treasurer for 
one year, having succeeded to the office about the end of 
1909 upon the resignation of the Hon. W .A. Weir. It 
may be remembered that Mr. Weir resigned the office, 
after three years’ service, upon being appointed a Judge 
of the Superior Court. 

The Hon. Peter Samuel George Mackenzie, B.C.L., 
K.C., has been living mainly at Quebec since he became 
Provincial Treasurer. Previously he lived at Melbourne, 
just across the river from Richmond, Que. He was born 
out in the Northwest at a time when buffalo robes could 
be had for a dollar, and welcome. His birthplace was 
Cumberland House, and the date was 1862. However, it 
is doubtful if he remembers very much of the Great West, 
as it was back at that early date—48 years ago. In fact, 
he had already attended the High School in Montreal, the 
St. Francis College, and McGill University, and had taken 
his law course, and was called to the Bar by the time he 
was twenty-two years of age, so that there was really 
very little time left wherein he could have made the 
acquaintance of the Far West. 


vestments. We are pre- 
pared to make proposals for 


the retirement of standard 


From the 
Far West. 


bonds, shortly to mature, in 
exchange for suitable se- 
curities of desired maturity, 
We have a list comprising 
GOVERNMENT, MUNI- 
CIPAL, PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITY, RAILROAD and IN- 
DUSTRIAL BONDS. The 
income return to the in- 
vestor ranges as high as 6 
We thoroughly 
recommend all investments 
of fered. 


per cent. 


. 

** 
Mr. Mackenzie is well known in the vicinity of his old 
home, at Richmond and Melbourne, and 
in fact almost throughout the whole 









DOMINION 
SECURITIES 


Political and 


Educational Eastern Townships. He was elected 'o 

CORPORATION, LIMITED Advantages. the Provincial Legislature in 1900, and 
since that time has had a firm hold on 

OFPica TORONTO sT.RAST Richmond County, his re-election in 1904 and 1908 having 
ad weenie ENG been by acclamation. It is said that he has the confidence 


of the entire electorate and that the opposition was wise 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
CONSERVES ITS RESOURCES. 


budget of the Province of Quebec on the 24th ult. This - 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 







THE 









Hon. P. S. G. Mackenzie. 


in refraining from putting antagonists into the field 
against him at recent elections. He was made a King’s 
Councillor about seven years ago, and has for years eu 
joyed one of the best practices in the vicinity of his home. 

The Provincial Treasurer was a good student as a 
vouth, and has continued more or less a student ever 
since. He has paid much attention to educational matters, 
and has always been interested therein. Some four years 
since he was created a member of the Council of Public 
[nstruction of the Province of Quebec, and in addition to 
-his he is a trustee of the Corporation of Bishop's College 
University, of Lennoxville, Que. As an old student of 
McGill University, he is also a member of the University 
Club, of Montreal. 

Mr. Mackenzie has certainly kept up his reputation for 
cleverness and honest, hard work in the report of his 
first. year’s stewardship of the finances of the Province of 
Quebec. His forecast for the coming year shows that he 
is fully persuaded that he will be able to show a surplus 
on the year’s operations. The Province is rich in water 
falls, timber lands and other natural resources, and with 


these properly administered the Pro- JSP 


vince should never need to worry over 
the sufficiency of its annual revenue. 
Drug Shares at Premium. 

National Drug & Chemical Co. of Canada 6 per cent. 
first preference shares of £1 each are now quoted on the 
London market at a premium of 12% per cent., the pres- 
ent price being £1 2s. 6d. 








Canada Permanent Statement. 


SOME rather striking contrasts impress themselves on 
one after a perusal of the annual statement published 
as the result of business for 1910, by the Canada Perman 
ent Mortgage Corporation. Although the capital of the 
company is nominally $20,000,000, the paid-up capital is 
but $6,000,000, while net earnings for 1910, after allow 
‘¢ for losses, expenses of management, interest on bor 
rowed capital, etc., amounted to the sum of $715,767.57. 
This sum, added to $56,001.16, being unappropriated pro 
fits from 1909, gave $771,768.73 available for distribution. 
The gross earnings, in other words, for seven years 
would more than wipe out the capital liability. Besides 
paying dividends of 8 per cent.—an increase of 2 per 
cent. since 1907—another $500,000 has been added to re 
serve, making that item now stand at $3,500,000, which 
is over 58 per cent. on the total capital liability to share 
holders. Mr. W. H. Beatty has retired as president of 
the company, but remains on the board. The board elect- 
ed W. G. Gooderham, president; W. D. Matthews, first 
vice-president; and G. W. Monk, second vice-president. 
A full report is published elsewhere in these columns. 





The Power of Compound Interest. 


ERE is a simple rule for finding the number of years in 

H which a sum of money will double itself at compound 

interest. Divide 69.3 by the rate per cent., and add to 

this .35. Thus at 3 per cent. we find the number of years by 

dividing 69.3 by 3, which yields 23.1, to which we add .35 years, 
making the time 23.45 years. 


At 3 per cent. simple Interest it takes 33% years for money 
to double itself. And so you will find that compound interest 
has a very great advantage over simple interest in doubling 
power, the ratio of one force to the other being for all ordinary 


rates of interest about as 10 to 7. 


This power of compound interest may be illustrated in an- 
other way. Three young men save $50 each a year for 40 
years. 


A, being a very cautious youth, puts his money in a strong 
box at home. At the end of 40 years he has saved $2,000. 

B places his money with a banker, who says he will allow 
him simple interest at 3 per cent. At the end of 40 years he 
has at his credit $3,230. 

C deposits his money in the Post Office Saving Bank at 3 
per cent. compound interest, and at the end of 40 years he 
has $3,883 at his credit. 


But D has discovered a still more excellent way. He pays 
his money to the Dominion Government for the purchase of a 
Canadian Government Annuity. He is now aged 20, and the 
Government say to him that if he dies during the 40 years 
of saving his estate will be as well off as C’s estate, for it will 
receive back all that he has paid in, with 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest, and if he survives to age 60 he will receive from 
the Government an income of $500 as long as he lives. 

At 3 per cent. C’s $3,883 would, if he spent a portion of 
his capital each year, give him $500 a year for less than nine 
years, and at 70 he would find himself without a penny and 
in debt if he had no other means of support. This is worth 
thinking about, and you may obtain further information on 
the subject of your Postmaster or by addressing the Superin- 
tendent of Annuities, Ottawa. 
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(Established 1817.) 





INCORPORATED BY ACT CF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL (allpaid up), - - - - - = =~ = = $14,400,000.06 
REST,- - - - .- ae a te a ay a ae 12,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - - - - - - - = = 868,311.08 


HEAC OFFICE, MONTREAL. 





Board of Directors: 
MONT HON. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.@., @.C.V.0., Hem. Pasa. 


R. B. ANGUS. President. 
SIR EDWARD CLOUSTON, Bart., Vice-President. 
Eg. B. GREENSHIELDS, SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD, 
H. V. MEREDITH, JAMES ROSS, 
HON. ROBT. MACKAY, SIR THOS. SHAUGHNESSY, K.C.V.O., 
DAVID MORRICE, Cc. R. HOSMER, A. BAUMGARTEN. 


SIR EDWARD CLOUSTON, Bart., GENERAL MANAGER. 


BAVINGS DEPARTMENT—Connected with each Canadian Branch, and 
Deposits received and interest allowed at current rates. 
GCOLLECTIONS—At all points In the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States undertaken at most favorable rates. 
oe LETTERS OF CREDIT—Issued negotiable In all parts of the | 
orld. 
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THE 


ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1869. 


Capital Paid-up * = $6,200,000 

Reserve and Undivided Profits $6,900,000 

Total Assets ° - $95,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE, “ - MONTREAL 


H. 8. HOLT, President. E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager. 


155 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland 


Eleven Agencies in Cuba a Ponce and San Juan, Porto Rico 
Nassau, Bahamas Port of Spain, Trinidad, 


LONDON, ENGLAND NEW YORK CITY 
2 Bank Bldgs., Princes Street, E. C. 68 William Street 


Business Accounts Carried Upon Favorable Terms 
‘Savings Department at all Branches 
. Correspondence Solicited. 











Dominion Canners, Limited 
6% BONDS 


Authorized $2,500,000. Issued $1,500,000. 
Maturing April ist, 1940. Interest Payable Half Yearly at the Bank ef 
Mentreal, Mentreai, Terento, Hamilton, and London, Eng. 
Net Earnings of Company Over Six Times Amount Required to Pay 
Bond Interest. Bends to be Issued for 2-3 only of Value of Fixed Assets. 
Price: 100 and Accrued Interest. 


C. MEREDITH & COMPANY, Limited 
IOI St. Francois Xavier St. - - MONTREAL 























‘The Merchants’ Bank 


| President 





| 


of Canada 

. ° : Sim H. Mowracu Atlan 

Vice-President - - - - JonatHan Hoposon 

General Manager . * B. PF. Hespex 
Pald-up Capital - * = $6,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits - 4,999,297 
Deposits Nov. 30, 1910 + - 64,719,044 
Assets a - - ~ 71,000,058 





155 BRANCHES IN CANADA 


General Banking Business transacted. SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
at all Branches. Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received and interest 
allowed at best current rates. 


TORONTO OFFICES: 


13 Welliagtoa Street Weat. 1400 Queen Street Weat (Parkdale) 
Dundas treet Parliament and Gerrard Streets 


CORPORATION AGENCIES LIMITED 


Will investigate, with the assistance of expert 







| 
| 
| 
| 
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accountants, appraisers and engineers, any 


Canadian undertaking, enterprises, promo- 


tions, properties and values. 


Head Offices, Royal Insurance Building 
Place d’Armes Square, Montreal 


Tel. M. 7507 
London Office—Friar’s House, 39-41 New Broad Street 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Write for our investment list with Special 
Offerings of high grade Corporation bonds. 


DOMINION BOND CO. Ltd. 


TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA 
Royal Bank Building Merchants Bank Building Citizen Building 


GET 6% INTEREST ON YOUR MONEY 


The experienced bond buyer has found eut that 
it is pessible to get safety along with a fair yielé 
on Firet Mortgage Industrial Bonds 

In our list we have some attractive Canadian 
Industrial Bonds which can be purchased to met 6 
per cent. 

Our experience in buying bends is always at your 
service in trying to help you to purehase the right 
clase of securities. 

Correspondence invited. 


Investment Trust Company, Limited 
MONTREAL 
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Imperial Bank of Canada 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 










HEAD OFFICE - - + + TORONTO 

Capital authorized .......... $10,000,000 .00 (\/ | 
Capital subscribed .......... 5,909,000 .00 1] 
Capital paid up ............. 5,650,000 .00 Wo o> i 
PUNSTON PONG. a ier cece’ 5,650,000 .00 An “ais m™ 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS AND LET- 4) as yl 


TERS OF CREDIT I: sUED, 
available in any part of the world. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO COLLECTIONS. 
SAVINGS DEPARTME wf. 


Interest allowed on deposits from date 
of deposit at all branches of the Bank 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


NOT TO 
MAIN STEEL 


Toronto, FEB. 3, 1911. 

*O far, at least, Toronto business men have received 

particulars of the proposed reciprocal United States- 
Canadian tariffs without any great manifestation of hos- 
tility. Protests have been voiced here and there-against 
the policy of freer trade relations between the two coun 
tries, but Mr. Fielding has 
allowed the pruning knife to 
be applied so skilfully that it 
seems no common» ground 
for opposition to the sched- 
ules has been taken by what 
might be called the manu 





ne Ne ere 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 


facturing majority. Colonel 
James Mason, a_ Toronto 
director of the Dominion 


Steel Corporation, is of the 
opinion, after an analysis cf 
the figures published as the 
Washington-Ottawa plai- 
form, that so far as he can 
at present discern, the tariff 
changes will blow right over 
the head of the steel industry 
in Canada. Colonel Mason 

bounties might 


We deal in only the higher 
grades of Government, Mu- 


nicipal and Corperation 


Bonds, yielding from 4 per 


cent. te 6 per cent. thinks the 


have been left on wire rods, 
and it would not be surpris- 
ing to see these bounties reapplied, supposing the United 
States and Canada finally adopt the scales now published. 
The slight cut made in the slack coal duty could not be 
regarded, he thought, as important. Mr. J. H. Plummer, 
president of the Dominion Steel Corporation, is of much 
the same view. The opening of the American market to 
the Canadian steel business meant nothing, Mr. Plummer 
said, and while the reduced coal duties might mean a loss 
to the company in coaf sold during slack times, in the 
busy seasons this probably would not be felt. 





Before purchasing a Bond Se ree 
issue or any part of it we 
make a_ thorough invest- 
igation regarding the pro- 
perties or assets which are 
given as a mortgage against 
the Bonds. 


Orders may be telegraphed : 
x * 
ce The milling and grain men, who make their headquarters 
Toronto for the most part, appear un- 
decided as to whether the new duties 
will hit Canadian grain hard or whether, 
on the other hand, the markets will 
broaden as a result. One prominent milling man is quoted 


Full particulars on request. The Export 


Grain Trade. 


PORCUPINE—THE RICH 
(The folloxing was prepared for Saturday Night by 
a prominent financier who has put capital into Porcupine, 


ROYAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, Limited 





164 St. James St., - Montreal) and coho has just returned after a visit to this section.) 
. St. . ue 
er P . é — . Porcupine Mining Camp itself is, with the excep- 


ion of the Dome Mines Company and the Timmins 
properties, merely in the prospect stage. The Tisdale 
Mining Company, one of the Armstrong-McGibbon pro- 
perties, has probably the best surface showings, but suff- 
cient work has not been done upon it to enable any per- 
son to speak with any certainty of its future. The Dome 
Mines Company has about 800,000 tons blocked out, which 
will probably net between $3 and $4 a ton. They figure 
to spend about $1,100,000 before they will be able to pro- 
duce any gold. It will be seen, therefore, that any persons 
investing in Porcupine properties at the present time-are 
doing so entirely as a speculation, and the greatest care 
should be taken to insure that there is sufficient capital 
provided to guarantee the expenditure of several hundred 
thousand dollars at least in any one of the properties be- 
fore any return of gold can reasonably be expected. Any 
other plan will most probably result in the expenditure 
of a certain amount of money and then the necessity of 
raising further capital before any return can be expected, 
which usually spells disaster. No person should, there- 
fore, buy shares in any property until they are either 
revenue producing or there is ample provision made for 
the necessary capital in the treasury of the company to 
develop and put in the necessary stamps for producing. 
At present all freight has to be taken in about thirty 
miles at an expense of from $16 to $30 per ton. This 
will ‘be cut down considerably by the railway, which will 
be in about eleven miles by the end of February, and will 
take the freight past the worst part of the road. 

The thing that struck me most favorably was the agri- 
cultura! possibilities from practically north of Englehart 
to Cochrane. The clay belt is almost as thickly timbered 
as in the tropics. The soil cannot be excelled for grain 
and vegetables, and careful enquiry would indicate that 
frost will not affect. The climate is cold in winter, but 
very uniform and is not felt to as great an extent as in 
the greater humidity of old Ontario. All grain, vegetables 
and small fruits come to maturity much more quickly 
than in old Ontario. The Government ought to establish 
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among the Policyholders of the LIFE 
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The American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co. for six months shows net 
earnings to have increased $241,000 
over the same périod in 1909. En- 
larged construction expenses wiped 
out this gain, however, so that after 
the dividends were paid there re- 
mained a surplus of $90,000 less than 
that of a year before. 





NEW TARIFF 
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INDUSTRY. 


in strong opposition to the reduced tariffs, on the ground 
that the result must be a competition on the part of the 
United States for the export trade, resulting in harm to 
the Canadian business in this direction. It must be re- 
membered that in the eyes of the miller of Canada the 
export business looms large, not only in the present, but 
for the future. Vast and expensive mills have been erect- 
ed at strategic points to cater to this trade, and tariff cuts 
resulting in a free mingling of the finest Manitoba grains 
with the somewhat inferior U.S. grades to the detriment 
of millers in this country, would be looked upon with dis- 
favor by possibly the majority of Canadians. But even 
in the grain and milling situation, there appears to be no 
very clear-cut and common basis of opposition, enough 
at least to cause on their merits the overthrow of the 
tariff scales agreed on by the representatives of both 
countries. Before the time comes for any legislative 
ratification, the fruit men of the Niagara peninsula may 
move in a body on Ottawa to express what they think of 
the matter. 

*"* 
There is just one voice which so far has not been raised 
in public one way or another, to support 
the schedules or to condemn them, and 
that is the voice of him for whose ulti- 
mate benefit the whole thing has been 
worked out—the consumer. No one ex- 
pects anything else but opposition from a manufacturer 
who sees the profits on his protected products in danger 
of decrease and who, beyond this, fears possibly that if 
the cuts are carried further, the very integrity of his 
manufacturing position may be threatened. It is per- 
fectly natural for him to endeavor to get along with as 
li tle competition as possible, and to take any steps that 
occur to him, within reason, to maintain that position. 
But primarily the tariff revisions were not made for the 
benefit of the man of business as such, but for the con- 
sumer. Of course, every business man is also a consumer, 
and the theory of the proposed reductions is that while 
an individual may suffer in one direction, he will probably 
gain in another. At present it appears 
as if the reciprocal arrangement en- 
tered into tentatively would later on 
be, for the most part, confirmed. oe 


MAN’S MINING CAMP 


model farms at about every ten miles along the railway. 
Roads are easily opened up, as the country is level and 
free from rock. Settlers can make a good living in get- 
ting out ties and wood in the winter, but regulation should 
be made to insure that the timber should not be wasted. 
In my view, the country is a better country in the long 
run for an energetic, thrifty, agricultural settler than the 
North-West. 

There is a great future before this country, and it is 
in agriculture. Mines do not bring homes; they attract 
migratory laborers. The farm makes for development and 
national life, and this the Government should keep stead- 
ily in view. 


U.S. Post Office Reports. 


R. CHARLES P. GRANDFIELD, First Assistant 
Postmaster General of the United States, in his an- 
nual report submitted to Postmaster General Hitchcock, 
shows that the number of post offices in operation on 
June 30, 1910, was 59,580. The gross revenue of the 
postal service during the fiscal year amounted to $224,- 
128,657.62, an increase of $20,566,247.55. The expendi- 
tures for the year aggregated $229,977,224.50, an increase 
of $8,973,121.61. The deficit was $5,848,566.88, as com- 
pared with $17,441,719.82 for the preceding year. Al- 
though the business of the postal service increased dur- 
ing the last fiscal wear more than 10 per cent., the ex- 
penditures decreased from an average of 8.06 per cent. 
for each of the ten years preceding to 4.06 per cent. in 
1910. 

The number of post offices established during 1910 
was 1,509 and the number discontinued was 2,073. At 
Presidential offices 2,576 postmasters were appointed and 
at fourth class offices 9,428 postmasters were appointed. 

The net increase in the expenditure for post office 
clerks during the year was $2,917,000, making the total 
expenditures $31,583,587; for letter carriers the net in- 
crease was $1,850,825, resulting in an aggregate cost of 
$30,392,579, which was $16,047 less in 1910 than in the 
previous fiscal year. 

——_——_e- ————_____ 

Some people are purchasing ten cent Porcupine shares, 
when they might be buying wallpaper and getting value 
for their money. 


The Voice of 
the Consumer 


Not Heard. 
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Head Office, Hamilton, Ont. 


Capital Paid-Up - ~ = - 

Reserve and. Undivided Profits 
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TORONTO: 34 YONGE STREET. 


BRANCHES IN THE CITY OF TORONTO 


Cor. Yonge and Gould, Cor. Queen and Spadina, 
Cor. College and Ossington, Arthur and Bathurst, and 
West Toronto. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


$ 2,500,000 
3,000,000 
35,000,000 


Savings Bank Department at We receive Accounts of Cor- 
all offices. Interest allowed on porations, Firms and Individ- 
deposits of one dollar and up- uals on favorable terms and 
wards at highest current rates, shall be pleased to meet or cor- 
compounded half-yearly. Money respond with those who con- 
may be withdrawn without de- template making changes or 
lay. opening new accounts. 
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A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


is an incentive to save. $1.00 or upward opens an Account, 
interest compounded half-yearly. 


RODOLPHE FORCET 


Member Montreal Stock Exchange 


88 Notre Dame West 
MONTREAL 


60 rue de Provence 
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oe E will forward on request interesting statistics 


CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 
5% DEBENTURE STOCK 
Write us for information with regard to Canadian securities of all kinds. 


PLAYFAIR, MARTENS & CO., 14 King Street East, Toronto 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 

















ANOTHER YEAR "0 ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


have gone. If you have not made the best use of them, do not repine. Forget all 
but the lesson it should teach, and see that 1911 tells a different tale. 


Is your financial position better than it was on Ist January, 1910 If you had 
saved and deposited with us even ten dollars a month, there would now have been 
$122.29 at your credit. You know you could have done this; probably much more. 
$10 per month deposited for the t ten years would have given you now $1,437.73, 
a tidy sum which might lay the foundation of s fortune. 


Begin to-day and make up for lost time. 

CANADA PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

Toronto Street - - TORONTO 














THE STERLING BANK OF CANADA 


BRANCHES IN TORONTO :—Cor. King and Bay Sts.; Cer. 
Adciaide aad Simcoe Stseets, Cor. College and Grace 
Streets; Corner Queen and Close Aveave; 
Corner Dundas and Keele Streets. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS AT ALL BRANCHES 


THE STANDARD LOAN COMPANY 


We offer for sale debentures bearing interest at FIVE per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly. These debentures offer an absolutely safe and profitable 
investment, as the purchasers have for security the entire assets of the 


eompany. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ASSETS, $1,340,000.60. 
TOT/L ASSETS, $2,500,000.00. 
President: Vice-Presidents: 
J. A. KAMMERER. W. 8. DINNICK, Toronto. 
R. M. MACLEAN, London, Eng. 
Directors: 
RIGHT HON. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
DAVID RATZ. R. H. GREENS. HUGH 8. BRENNAN. 
J. M. ROBERTS. A.J. WILLIAMS. 
Head Office: Cerner Adelaide and Victeria Streets - - - - - TORONTO 





MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 


GHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS (ScorT.) 
QUEBEC BANK BUILDING, 11 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 


DAVID S&S. KERR, G.A. (Scot.) Resident Partner 
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Write for Our List INVESTMENT BONDS 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRIAL 
To yield from 4 per ceat. to 6 per cent. 


Warren, Gzowski & Co. 


Members Toroato Steck Exchange 


Traders Bank Bldg, Torente 25 Broad St, New York 
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GOOD MONEY CHOPPED TO PIECES 
DAILY IN TORONTO BUREAU 


Millions of dollars worth of towsled Dominion Notes destroyed annually. by Assistant 


Receiver-General and his staff. 








i is a gentleman located in the city of Toronto 
who, had he been able to retain al! the money pass- 
ing through his hands daily for the past sixteen years, 
would be to-day a multi-millionaire many times over. 
Instead of which he carries out a commission vested in 
him by the Dominion Government, and mutilates every 


Dominion note brought in to him so as to render it of no 
further value. 


The gentleman in question is Mr. D. Creighton, As- 
sistant Receiver-General at Toronto. The office of the 
department is situated on Toronto street, and is within 
easy distance of the banks. The function of the bureau 
is to secure all Dominion notes which have lost their 
pristine crispness, and put them out of circulation, to the 
end that fresh and clean money may be, for the most part, 
in the hands of the people. It is no criticism of Mr. 
Creighton, or of his work, to say that the average qual- 
ity of the notes one handles is distinctly not good. There 
appears to be an immense volume of dirty and towseled 
Dominion bank notes in constant circulation, a great 
many bills doubtless coming in from rural districts where 
in the past facilities for banking have not been as exten- 
sive as they are to-day. 


The Assistant Receiver-General is not at all concern- 
ed with bank notes. That is, notes issued by the char- 
tered banks themselves. The Government takes no hand 
in officially destroying bank notes, leaving that function 
for the head office of each bank to perform. But the Do- 
minion Government must naturally see to it that its own 
Dominion notes are, after sentence is passed, executed 
by its own designated officers. It may be stated that prop- 
erly speaking, bank notes, although they pass from hand 
to hand as being worth their face value, are not money 
at all. That is, they are not legal tender, while notes is- 
sued from their own plates by the Dominion Government 
in denominations of 1, 2, 4, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars, 
are, like gold, legal tender. Silver money is legal tender 
only up to the value of $10. One might imagine as a plot 
for a play, the villain of the piece striving to out-wit virtue 
by tendering in payment on the mortgage or the option the 
sum of $10,000 at three minutes before midnight of the 





Checking up Defaced Sliver. 


day on the expiry of which the hated villain must either 
have his payment made, or see all his fell schemes fail 
through. Suppose he tendered $9,950 in Dominion notes, 
and $50 in gcod Canadian silver coins. The hero wouid 
have him sure. The hero could say, “I refuse to accept 
this silver, save to the extent of $10. In other words, as 
the clock is now striking, and you are still $40 short, you 
lose, and I marry the heroine.” 


Every business morning the messengers of the char- 
tered banks carry their piles of worn and used Dominion 
* notes to the office on Toronto street. They come on foot 
or in automobiles. Most banks send their money about 
nowadays in automobiles as being quicker and safer thaa 
any other means. The messenger leaves the package, 
and the tellers pounce on the old bills, count them to see 
the total tallies with the passbook carried by the messen 
ger, and then whisk them away to be guillotined. In 
packages of 100 the old notes are placed on a wooden 
base in the rear office. A young man presses down a 
pedal with his foot, and a semi circular knife comes down 
on the pile and bites out first one, then the other signa- 
ture from each bill in the pile. Naturally the notes are 
then of no value. After the signatures are thus chopped 
away, the notes are consigned to Ottawa, where they are 
burned. Thousands of dollars of soiled money comes 
every day into the office of the Assistant Receiver-Gen- 
eral, and is shipped out again to Ottawa. In the course 
of a twelve month, the value of the bills going to this 
office aggregates millions of dollars. To offset this con- 
stant destruction, the Government is all the time creating 
new notes. So, when the same bank messenger who 
brought in the package of bad notes, returns again in the 
afternocn, he is handed out the same value in new clean 
Dominion notes. 

It is the bank tellers and accountants who act as. spies 
for the Government in spotting Dominion notes that look 
to be beyond middle age. When you see a busy bank man 
whisk a note off the pile he is counting, you may know he 
is adding to the chaff for Mr. Creighton’s money-destroy 
ing mill. Every one of the older provinces also possesses 
a bureau of this sort. Until a comparatively short time 
ago, the character of the Canadian silver coins in circula 
tion was not at all a thing to be proud of. Plugged and 
defaced silver was everywhere in evidence, although the 
Act in force did make, and still makes, the attempt to pass 
mutilated coins subject to a severe penalty. Some-two 





DAVID CREIGHTON, 
Assistant Recelver-General, Toronto. 


Effort to keep coin circulation clean. 











W HILE an interval of eleven years has elapsed since 
the wrecking of the Ville’Marie Bank of Montreal, 
the similarity of this smash with that of the Farmers is 
so striking that a recounting of the facts as concerns the 
fraudulent practices perpetrated in the case of the Mon- 
treal institution is particularly apt at this time. If we 
substitute the name of Ferdinand Lemieux for that of 
W. R. Travers, old Wi'liam Weir for Col. Munro, and 
Jas. Baxter by another famous bank figure, the resem- 
blance throughout is so striking as to be almost startling. 
At the time the Ville Marie Bank collapsed the de- 
posit on its books amounted to $1,300,000, while the paid- 
up capital was presumed to be $479,000. Investigations 
proved, however, that the paid-up capital was only $250,- 
000, so again even in the figures there is a striking sim- 
ilarity between the two. 


It was in July, 1899, when, like a bolt from the blue, 
came the news that the Ville Marie Bank was in trouble. 
In everybody’s mouths were the names of William Weir, 
the aged bank president, who up to that time had been 
looked upon as an example for all young bankers to fol- 
low; of Ferdinand Lemieux, the cashier, who was after- 
wards proven to be at the bottom of the plot; of James 
Herbert, the young teller, who was a cat’s paw in the 
‘hands of the older men, and who afterwards turned 
Queen’s Evidence. Then there loomed suddenly into the 
case James Baxter, familiarly known in Montreal as “Dia- 
mond Jim,” and the evidence went to show that Baxter, 
along with Lemieux, had been at the bottom of the whole 
wretched business. It took weeks of court proceedings 
to bring out the story, and this after young Herbert had 
disappeared and had been found again. Herbert was a 
likely young fellow of 20 or so, and no one conceived the 
idea that he had a hand in the affair until investigation 
had proceeded far enough for the arrest of Lemieux. 

The arrest of Lemieux was followed by the disappear- 
ance of Herbert. Detectives looked for the boy every- 
years ago, however, the Minister of Finance had it enact- where, and it was hinted that he had been done away with, 
ed that mutilated silver would be redeemed at the rate of @nd then one dav he was discovered hidden away in a 
75 per cent. of its face value. Worn coin is redeemed house on Arcade street, Montreal. Full 30 days elapsed 
at full face value. This added in every city where an from the time of his disappearance to that of his discov- 
Assistant Receiver-General is stationed, to the work of €TY, and in the meantime he had from time to time mas- 
his office, but it has had the effect of cleaning up the silver 4uetaded about the city in women’s clothes. 
coinage of the country. Although for that matter, there This was where James Baxter came into the plot, for 
is yet much to be done. Herbert, upon his discovery, told that he had been per- 

As has been before stated, Dominion notes are real suaded to go into hiding by “Diamond Jim,” who told him 
money, whereas bank notes are promises to pay one real that this was the only method by which the young teller 
money, and this payment might finally be in either gold could escape a long term in the penitentiary. 
or Dominion notes. The chartered banks of the country And why was James Baxter, who had apparently no 
receive only as many Dominion notes as they pay for, connection with the Ville Marie Bank, anxious that Her- 
and they generally pay in gold, preferring Dominion notes bert should disappear? 
to gold as being easier to handle. They are forced to The evidence afterwards developed that a deep plot 
buy Dominion notes, because for one thing, forty per cent. existed between Lemieux and Baxter. The latter was 
of their reserves must exist in the form of Dominion getting unlimited credit and the former was taking the 
notes. Asa matter of fact over seventy per cent. of bank bank’s funds by the pocket-full. : 
reserves are in the form of these notes. In order to work their plot at the head office of the 

The banks of Canada handle money, issued also by bank right under the nose of President Weir, it was ne- 
the Dominion Government, that the ordinary business cCessary for them to take Herbert into their confidence, 
man or woman never sees, and seldom hears of. These for as paying-teller he held the purse strings to a large 
are what is known as “bank legals.” They are notes a extent. Herbert was a good chap. He meant well, and 
third larger in size than the ordinary notes, and they if he had been under different influences, would in all 
come in denominations of $500, $1,000 and $5,000. They probability made a success of life. But grey-haired James 
are for use enly between bank and bank, and are value- Baxter, whose cunning was as well-known as was _ his 
less as money in the hands of anyone but an authorized handsome face and dignified polished manner, had other 
banker. views, and so the time came that he was able to tempt 

As an illustration of how the banking, and thus natur- Herbert. He got the boy into a bad hole over a foolish 
ally the other businesses of Canada are growing, the vol- debt, and then told him how easily it would be to pay it 
ume of Dominion notes in circulation is an excellent in- Off by taking a little of the bank’s funds. Herbert finally 
dex. Ten years ago the circulation stood at $25,000,000, borrowed a couple of hundred dollars out of the money 
while for the year 1910 the circulation averaged each before him in the teller’s cage. Then came the opportunity 
month $92,000,000. The Dominion, therefore, has more 
money in circulation than the banks have of their com- 
bined notes, for the total note circulation of all the Can- 
adian banks for November was $90,165,730. 

It may be interesting to observe here that five per 





The Money Guillotine. 








Western Canada, and as the Pioneers’ Loan 


handsome surplus. 


Head Office = = = 


HON. G. R. COLDWELL, K.C., Minister of Education, 
Manitoba, Brandon. 

A. C. FRASER, President Brandon Trust Company, 
President Pioneers’ Fire Insurance Co., Brandon. 

D. C. CAMERON, President Rat Portage Lumber Co., 
Winnipeg. 

B. D. WALLACE, Manager, Brandon. 

JOHN E. SMITH, Farmer, Brandon. 


The Pioneers’ Loan Company has been formed to meet and 
take advantage of the demand for loaning capital that is a neces- 
sary incident of the phenomenal development and increase of 
population now in progress in Canada, and particularly in West- 
ern Canada. The idea that the Twentieth Century belongs to 
Canada has passed from the prophetic stage, and has already 
become fact. It is to the Canadian Prairies that the world’s last 
great land ‘“‘trek’’ has set in. 


The Provisional Directors of the Pioneers’ Loan Company 
offer this opportunity to the small or large investor to participate 
in the prosperity of the great, rich and growing Northwest Can- 
ada. 

The Pioneers’ Loan Company is an institution that will not 
have to be fostered to make it pay dividends to its shareholders. 
Business is waiting in all parts of the Great Canadian West in 
the shape of First Mortgage Loans on Farm and City property. 
One-quarter million people are settling here annually. Thousands 
of these are homesteading and require financial aid. Not the first 
year alone do these people require aid, but later, too. The West- 
ern farmer is ambitious and progressive, and as soon as he ob- 
tains the necessary machinery and stock and has it paid for he 
immediately begins to build and furnish an up-to-date home. This 
requires capital, and he is willing to pay for it. The high rate 
of interest charged in the West—7 p.c. to 9 p.c.—-insures a hand- 
some profit when you consider that this is earned, not only on 
the paid-up capital, but also on debentures of which the Pioneers’ 
Loan Company are authorized to issue to four times the amount 
of their paid-up capital. 

There is not a Loan Company operating in Canada that is not 
earning big dividends for its shareholders. The most of these 
companies coos loaned their funds at a much lesser rate of inter- 
est than that which is the prevailing rate in Western Canada, and 
which no doubt will be the standard rate for many years to come, 
and when we predict a 7 p.c. dividend from the start we are 
basing our calculations upon the successful experience of all other 
Loan Companies, and we are convinced that we will soon reach a 
10 p.c. to 12 p.c. basis, and in addition to this lay aside a hand- 
some surplus. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


Savings invested in the stock of a Mortgage Loan Company 
are as safe as those deposited in any Savings Bank. The divi- 
dend is just as certain and will be from two to four times as 
much, and in addition to which the Shareholders will participate 
in the magnificent profits bound to be earned by the Pioneers’ 
Loan Company. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—We beg to call attention to the fa 
does bank stock. . 





Assistant Receiver-General’s Office. “:. 


cent, of the total note circulation of the banks is deposited 
in the form of a fund with the Government to cover the 
liability of each bank to its noteholders. In other words, 
the Finance Department at Ottawa has title to a fund 
amounting to some $4,500,000, which may be drawn upon 
to the full extent by any bank which might fail in such 
fashion as to leave its noteholders absolutely unprotected 
otherwise. That is to say, if it were found that such 
bank had no assets at all visible, and on top of that, its 
shareholders were all bankrupt, this Ottawa fund would 
be drawn on to honor every note the bank had issued, on 
presentation. The above is purely an imaginery case, for 
the situation is one almost impossible to arise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, although this fund has been in existence for 
over twenty years, it has never been called on. Each 
year, on the contrary, has seen it increase, 
—————— 
A merger appears probable of the Northern Naviga- 
tion Company and the Inland Navigation Company. Mr. 
J. Playfair, of the Inland Company, has offered $1,250,000 
for the Northern Company, and shareholders of that com- 
pany will deal with the matter at the annual meeting. 








ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS: 


THE 


A company of giant capital was incorporated last week 
to carry on the business of lumber onerators, timber 
merchants and sawmill proprietors, etc., in British Colum- 
bia. The name of the company is the British Canadian 


Lumber Corporation. The capital is $20,000,000. 


EASTERN OFFICE: 


Stair Building - - 








LARGER DIVIDENDS 


4% represents the highest rate of interest paid by banks and trust companies to their depositors. There is not a 
Mortgage Loan Company in Canada that is not paying at least 6% annual dividend; some are paying double that rate. 
As the most of these companies operate largely or entirely in Eastern Canada, where money is much cheaper than In 

Demaany will operate entirely in Western Canada, it is safe to predict that 
they will pay at least 7% dividends from the start, which will increase continuously and also be enabled to lay aside a 


Pioneers’ Loan Company 


Toronto, Ontario 








WRECK OF FARMERS BANK RECALLS LOOTING OF 
VILLE MARIE INSTITUTION ELEVEN YEARS SINCE 


of Baxter and Lemieux; they put on the screws. They 
plundered Herbert’s cash thousands at a time, and what 
could he say, was he not a thief himself? 

In the meantime old William Weir, the president, al- 
ready near his four score year, sat back in his office ip 
fancied security. He left the management of the business in 
the hands of Lemieux. William Weir, as a man of business, 
was in his dotage, though neither he nor the public real- 
ized it at the time, and it may be well to state here that 
no one who is au fait with the history of the Ville Marie 
Bank, has ever believed that William Weir was respons- 
ible further than that he was negligent of his duties— 
trusting those who proved unworthy. 

In an endeavor to replace the funds which had been 
taken, Ferdinand Lemieux plunged into stock speculation, 
for which he had always had a decided leaning. Into the 
Montreal brokerage offices with New York connections 
he poured thousands of dollars in a vain attempt to win 
back a portion of the funds he had squandered on high 
living. The end came. It was the same old story. He 
lost more than he gained. A commission of a thousand 
shares of this or that stock was an everyday transaction 
with Ferdinand Lemieux, and the brokerage offices in 
which he dealt grew fat and prosperous out of the com- 
missions. Some of these brokers, it is said, had an idea 
that all was not right. But what business was it of theirs? 
If Lemieux was squandering other people’s money, they 
were not supposed to know, and who would be fool 
enough to kill the goose that was laying such a plentiful 
supply of golden eggs? 

So he played on and was ever deeper in t 
When the legitimate funds of the Ville Marie Bank be 
came scarce, Lemieux plunged his hands into t 
of the bank's bills, which were presumed to have been 
destroyed; these were once more put into circulation, 
and this was why the liquidators were obliged to redeem 
$550,000 worth of bank notes in place of $214,000 which 
the books called for. 

Then came the trials of Lemieux, Baxter and William 
Weir. Herbert, as already stated, turned Queen’s evi- 
dence, and told in the court what he knew of the wreck- 
ers and their doings. Three years in the penitentiary was 
a portion of James Baxter. Ferdinand Lemieux was giv- 
en an equal sentence, while old William Weir spent 21 
months in the Montreal jail. As for Herbert, he escaped 
sentence in consideration of his youth and his evidence. 

In connection with William Weir, it is interesting to 
note that the old man, now dead and gone, sternly refused 
to have anybody intercede for him in connection with his 
sentence. He served out his term to the day without a 
murmur of complaint. 

James Baxter served a portion of his sentence, and 
after strenuous efforts on the parts of friends was releas 
ed to die in his own house. Lemieux served his sentence, 
and the last I saw of him he was dodging about in Mon 
treal from one bucket shop to All the funds 
that the liquidators were able to gather in from this wreck 
was $842.000, of which $550,000 went to 1 
circulation. The dividends to deposi 

17 1-10 per cent. 
——~e.-2—___. 
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It is expected that half a million dollars will come off 





contracts on the eastern d 
as the result of the arbitration recently led. 
allowance will be in respect to over-classification and al 
lowances for overbreak. 








C.P.R. earnings for December show a sma 
December earnings a year ago. For the six months 
ed December 31, 1910, gross earnings were $55, 
net earnings were for the period $22,616.708 











The Pioneers’ Loan Co. 


> BRANDON, MAN. 


Authorized Capital $5,000,000, in 50,000 Shares of $100.00 each 


DIRECTORS, PROVISIONAL AND PROPOSED 


The Provisional and proposed Directors are among widely Known business and professional men of Canada: 


FRANCIS H. CHRYSLER, K.C., Ottawa, Ont. 

H. L. ADOLPH, Barrister, Mayor of Brandon, Brandon. 

HUGH R. CAMERON, Managing Director, Pioneers’ 
Fire Insurance Company, Brandon. 

W. G. WEATHERSTONE, Manager Bank of Ham 
ton, Brandon. 

E. L. CHRISTIE, Merchant, Brandon 

JAMES S. FULLERTON, K.C., Toronto, Ont. 


a NR OR Ee ae Cen a 


The Pioneers’ Loan Co.'s charter was grar i i STN 
Act of the Parliament of Car 
is safeguarded by every nec 
the charter grants all thos¢ 
of profit to the company 


PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS’ OFFER OF SHARES. 








The charter requires that 4,000 shares ($4 
stock be subscribed and $100,000 paid in befor 
business. The Provisional Directors are offering 
4,000 shares of the capital stock on the most favorab 
payment plan, allowing the smal! investor to s 









hundred to five thousand dollars 
of from five to ten years to make 
of other Loan Companies just 
time this stock should gre 
explain this position to you 
nificent profits which accrue naged 
Mortgage Loan Companies, a nore mu to 
share in the prosperity of the great and growing West. There is 
not a financial institution in Canada that ver been estab 
lished under so favorable conditions as the afforded the Pio- 
neers’ Loan Company, and a future of unparalleled success is 
assured. 

When these 4,000 shares are subscribed tt permanent organ 
ization of the Company will be effected I permanent Board 
of Directors and Manager w be chosen by the subscribers of 
this 4,000-share allotment 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE CHARTER. 
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The Pioneers’ Loan Company is authorized to sell debentures 
to four times the amount of the paid-up capital stock. Other loan 
companies are selling their debentures in Fur and the East at 
a rate of 3 to 4 per cent., loaning the p t from 5% p.c 
to 6 p.c., which enables them to pay their shareholders from 6 p.c 
to 10 p.c. dividends. As the Pioneers’ Loan Company will be 
able to place their debentures on as favorable terms as other com 
panies, and as by operating entirely in Western Canada they wil 
loan the proceeds at from 7 p.c. to 9 p. t can readily be seen 
the handsome profit thereby offered to the shareholders 

Another strong feature is the provisions for the operation of a 
general banking business, making branches necessary and pro 
fitable 


INFORMATION FREE. 


The coupon below or a letter 

formation with reference to the 

Loan Company DO IT NOW 
MAIL THIS COUPON—DO IT TO-DAY. 

ct that Loan Company stock does not bear double liability, as 





stal w bring 3 


zation e 4 Pioneers 





Pioneers’ Loan Company, Stair Building, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Please furnish me with particulars relative to the 
organization of the Pioneers’ Loan Company, Brandon. 


PO SS vc cewi caeseecsins évedakacusagsewde tees 


ADDRESS...... 
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NATIONAL TRUST CO. 


LIMITED 


18-22 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


Executor and Trustee Under Will 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE - - $1,700,000 
ASSETS UNDER ADMIN:STRATI N - 25,000,000 


J. W. FLAVELLE, 


President. 


W. T. WHITE, 


General Manager. 





INCORPC RATED 1855 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Paid-up Ca-ital $4,000,000 
Reserved Funds 4.944.777 
Asses = - 59,000,0 90 


Our ample resource, long experience and wide connections combine to provide an 
unexcelled banking service for business men. 


Savings Accoun s opened, interest added to balances half-yearly. Joint Accounts 
opened, the money in which may be wi hdrawn by either of two persons or the survivor 


BUS!NESS and SAVINGS AGCOUNTS INVITED 


MONTREAL REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate in and around Montreal offers to-day one of the best in- 
vestments in Canada. More non-residents would Invest in property here if 
they could feel assured that their interests were being properly looked after. 
There ts no firm in Montreal with larger experience in real estate in all its 
phases and better equipped to look after outside interests than ours. We 
buy and sel! real estate in the shape of land, houses, stores, warehouses, 
factories, hotels, factory sites and building sites. We also place loans in 
first mortgages on first class properties. We manage estates, collect rents, 
and are thoroughly equipped to carry on a real estate business in all of 
its branches. 


We shall be pleased to give any information you require about Mont- 
real real estate. 


THE ROSS REALTY CO., Limited 


117 NOTRE DAME ST. W., AND 30 ST. JOHN ST. 


Tel. Main 5261. 


GET THE HABIT 





OF REMITTING BY 


Dominion Express Company 
Money Orders and Foreign Drafts 


PAYABLE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


These Cheques are Issued In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200, 
and are conceded by all who have used them to be superior in every wry 
to Letters of Credit. 


MONEY TRANSFERRED BY TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 








THE METROPOLITAN BANK 


Capital Pald Up ...ccccccccccccccccccvccseccccccccces $1.000 000 00 
Senn We Bo ovcadkoednesctdaddcounseesedetaswa dened 1,250.000.00 
Undivided Profits .........cccccee ceeecerecccccscece 104,696.38 


D. & Thomason, E.0., Vice President. 
James Ryrie 


Head Office, TORONTO 


W. D. Roses. Gereral Manager 


8. J. Moore, President. 
Gir William Mortimer Olark, K.O. 
A General Banking Business Transacted. 


Nine Branohes in Toronto. 
Savings Bank Department st Each Branch. 


Thomas Bradshaw. Joho Firstbreek. 







The Home Life Association of Canada 


Issues Attractive Plans of Insurance with Reasunable Premium Rates 
and Liberal Guarantees. 
Write for particulars of our new copyrighted 
COMPOUND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Containing Absolute Guarantees. 
Hon. J. R. cuanto, es A. J. wate. a. aes 
J. K. McCutcheon, Managing Director, 
Home Life Building, Toronto. 





A. W. CHRISTIE REALTY CO. 
Lindsay Building 
518 St. Catherine St. W.. MONTREAL 


Tel. Up 735. Res. St. Louis 4017 


have FOR SALE some valuable Properties on the Island of 
Montreal and elsewhere, consisting of Houses, Flats, Farms, 
These properties offer a first- 


City and Suburban Lots, etc. 
class investment. 


Estates managed, rents collected, and out-of-town prop- 


erty owners’ interests most carefully looked after. 


A. W. CHRISTIE, Mgr. _C. WHITHARD, Asst. Mgr. 








Toronto City Offices — 48 Yonge St. and 1330 Queen West 

















































To Real Estate Owners and Investors 





TORONTO SAT 





The Genesis of a 


By H. M. P. ECRARDT 


URDAY NIGHT 








Chartered Bank 


ARTICLE NO. 1 











ee failure of the Farmers 

Bank of Canada and the loss 
or disaster that threatens those who 
trusted it with their deposits and 
those who became owners of its 
stock, directed the attention of many 
people to the laws of the Dominion 
relating to the organization of new 
banks and the regulation of the 
banks in general. So it will conduce 
to a better understanding of this un- 
fortunate affair if the principal pro- 
visions of the Bank Act having to 
do with these matters are set out in 
such manner as to be easily under- 
stood by the man in the street. In 
the first place it will be interesting 
to deal with the question, what must 
be done in order to get a charter for 
a new bank? Let us say that a cer- 
tain party wishes to start a new 
bank. What are the various steps 
which he must take? He can do 
nothing until he manages to get the 
support of several men of some 
wealth and prominence. He there- 
fore approaches those business men 

























































whom he considers suitable, and lays 
his plans before them. He tells them 
of the business he expects the pro- 
posed bank to do and the profits it 
should earn. If the men thus ap- 
proached have the requisite amount 
of confidence in the integrity and 
ability of the promoter they will per- 
haps consent to become provisional 
directors of his proposed institution. 
So they settle upon a name for the 
bank. Perhaps they will decide to 
call it the “Northeastern Bank of 
Canada.” They decide also that its 
authorized capital shall be $1,000,- 
000, and that Tadousac shall be its 
chief office. 


* ok x 
— details arranged, they 

apply to the Parliament of 
Canada for a charter, The appli- 
cation is passed upon by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Commerce. 
Before granting the charter the 
Committee satisfies itself that the 
parties applying for incorporation 
are respectable, that they have 
means, that the name of their bank 
does not bear too striking a resem- 
blance to that of an existing chart- 
ered bank. Also in discussing the 
matter the members of the Com- 
mittee may have something to say 
about the question as to whether 
there is a reasonable chance of the 
new institution proving a success, in 
other words whether there is an 
opening for a new bank. However, 
it is doubtful if they would refuse 
a charter to respectable applicants, 
even if they did consider that there 
was not much of an opening. They 
are rather sensitive to public opin- 
ion and if a charter were refused for 
that reason there would certainly be 
complaints that the Commiiiee was 
helping the existing banks to effect 
a monopoly. 


So we may presume that the char- 
ter will be granted. The Act of In- 
corporation will read as follo vs: 

Whereas the persons hereinafter named 
have, by their petition, prayed that an 
Act be passed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a bank in Tadousac, and it is ex- 
pedient to grant the prayer of the said 
petition; Therefore His Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and House of Commons of Canada, enacts 
as follows: The persons’ hereinafter 
named, together with such others as may 
become shareholders in the corporation 
by this Act created, are hereby consti- 
tuted a corporation by the name of 
‘“‘Northeastern Bank of Canada,’’ herein- 
after called the bank. The capital stock 
of the bank shall be one million dollars. 
The chief office of the bank shall be at 
eee ee shall be provisional 
directors of the bank. 

After getting this act of incor- 
poration or charter the promoter 
and the provisional directors are al- 
lowed a year in which to comply 
with the terms upon which they may 
secure a certificate of permission to 
begin. business, First they must get 
the investing public to subscribe for 
at least $500,000 of the bank’s stock. 
The standing of the provisional dir- 
ectors will be an important factor 
in getting these subscriptions. Then 
there must be $250,000 paid in cash 
upon the stock, The present act 
merely requires that $250,000 shall 
be paid and handed to the Minister 
of Finance as proof of the payments. 
rhe new act recently submitted to 
Parliament by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
Says that at least ten per cent. of 
each subscription must be paid by 
each subscriber, and the total of such 
payments must not tbe less than 
$250,000. 





*-_ * * 


ao they set to work to get the 
required amount of subscrip- 
tions and payments. Stock books 
are opened at the chief place of 
business and elsewhere; perhaps 
agents will travel through the coun- 
try selling the stock on a commis- 
sion basis. If they do not succeed 
in getting enough subscriptions and 
















payments at the expiration of one 
year from the date of their charter 
they may ask Parliament to renew 
it for another year; and if it still 
appears that they are a respectable 
company, the desired renewal may 
be granted. If on the other hand 
they have not secured the certificate 
of permission to begin ‘business at 
the expiration of one year from the 
date of their charter and they do 
not succeed in getting a renewal, 
their charter lapses and the enter- 
prise is at an end. 

Suppose they get the required 
amount of subscriptions and pay- 
ments within the time specified by 
the Act. Then they pay over the 
amount of $250,000 to the Minister 
of Finance and apply for a certifi- 
cate to commence business. When 
they have paid this money to the 


Minister the provisional directors 
are to call a meeting of the sub- 


scribers to the stock by giving four 
weeks’ notice. At this meeting, 
which is to be held at the chief office 
of the bank, the subscribers shall 
fix the day upon which the annual 
general meeting of the bank shall be 
held, and also elect the regular dir- 
ectors, not less than five in number, 
who shall replace the provisional 
directors and hold office until the 
annual general meeting in the year 
next succeeding their election. 


The new board then proceeds to 
ratify the actions of the provisional 
directors, appoints the general man- 
ager and other officers, draws up the 
by-laws which shall regulate the in- 
ternal affairs of the bank. How- 
ever the doors may not be opened 
and the bank may not issue notes 
until the certificate of permission 
arrives from Ottawa. The Treas- 
ury Board is required to satisfy it- 
self that the requirements of the 
Bank Act and of the Special Act in- 
corporating the bank have been fully 
complied with. When it so satisfies 
itself the Minister of Finance will 
dispatch the certificate and will re- 
turn the $250,000 deposit to the 
bank, retaining however, the sum of 
$5,000, which is to constitute the 
bank’s initial deposit in the Bank 
Circulation Redemption Fund. Then 
the doors may be opened and_ the 
bank may establish ‘branches,  re- 
ceive deposits, issue notes, and do a 
general banking business. 





Use of Checks in France. 


fy HAT use of bank checks in 

France, for making ordinary 
payments, has increased of late 
years, is shown by returns of the rev- 
enues derived from them. The stamp 
duty is ten centimes for those drawn 
and payable in the same locality, and 
double for those drawn on a bank in 
a different place from the domicile 
of the drawer. As the supplement 
maybe paid by an adhesive stamp 
added to that on the check itself, in- 
stead of a 20-centime stamp on the 
instrument, the returns do not repre- 
sent exactly the proportion between 
tHe two categories, but they exhibit 
the development of this mode of 
making payments, as not many years 
back they were looked on with such 
Suspicion that many commercial 
houses, even insurance companies, 
would not deliver the receipt until the 
check had been cashed. In the year 
1900 the number of checks drawn in 
Paris on Paris was 6,140,450; in 1909 
it had increased to 9,819,020; that of 
the checks payable in another locality, 
from 1,825,860 to 2,241,635. The duty 
received on both classes of checks 
was $2,452,651—N.Y. Evening Post. 





The Claflin Barometer. 


NLAFLIN earnings in New York 

/ are looked upon as a barometer 
of general trade conditions there. 
The report of the H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany for the six months ended De- 
cember 21, showed net earnings for 
the six months’ period to have been 
$225,000, as compared with $378,000 
in the same period in 1909. Dividends 
amounted to $295,000, so that there 
was a deficit reported of $69,000. 
This compared with a surplus the 
year before of $83,000, For the 
twelve months of 1910 net earnings 
fell short of dividends to the extent 
of $158,000, whereas in 1909 there 
was a surplus of $79,000, 


President John Claflin says: “The 
retail trade of the country for the 
year 1910 was moderately satisfac- 
tory, and it is anomalous that for the 
twelve months manufacturers and 
wholesalers of textiles should have 
found it difficult to obtain ordinary 
profits. If it were not for possible 
tariff disturbances, we should expect 
improving conditions in 


the near 
future.” 
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CARRIAGE FACTORIES LIMITED 


6% First Mortgage Bonds 


INTEREST PAYABLE HALF YEARLY 
Price par and accrued interest. 


CANADA SECURiTIES CORPORATION 


Limited 
179 ST. JAMES STREET ~ - 





DUE 1940. 


MONTREAL 








McCuaig Bros. & Co. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


A general Stock Exchange 
business transacted 


157 ST. JAMES STREET 
MONTREAL 


22 METCALFE STREET 
O TAWA 





INVESTMENTS 


Carefully prepared lists of investments, combining 
safety with good interest return, 
furnished on request. 


BAILLIE, WOOD & CROFT 


MEMBERS TORONTO STOCK BXCHANGB 
95 Bay Street == Toronto, Ont. 





L. LORNE EDCAR & CO. 


Stock and Bond Brokers Investment Securities 
Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


36 Board of Trade Building, Montreal 





New York Boston 
Gable Address—LORNGAR 


London, Eng. 


Toronto 


Correspondents : 





G. F. JOHNSTON J. W. McCONNELL H. J. ALLISON 


JOHNSTON, M.CONNELL & ALLISON 


Bank of Ottawa Bullding, Montreal 


We handle only High Class Bonds and Investment Securities, and 
upon application will be glad to submit particulars of the following: 


THE CANADIAN LIGHT AND POWER CO. 
THE WESTERN COAL AND COKE CO. 
THE LETHBRIDGE COLLIERIES LIMITED. 


NORTHERN CROWN BANK 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG 


Capital (authorized) $6,000,000 Capital (paid up) $2,200,000 


DIRECTORS 
President : - : Sir D. H. McMillan, K.C.M.G. 
Vice-President : : . Capt. Wm. Robinson 
Jas. H. Ashdown H. T. Champion Frederick Nation 
D. C. Cameron W. C. Leistikow Hon. R. P. Roblin 
General Manager - : Robt. Campbell 
Supt. of Branches - - L. M. McCarthy 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACT: D 


V. F. CRONYN, Supt. Exstern Branches, and Manager 
TORONTO 5 





THE METROPOLITAN SECURITIES AGENCY 


160 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


Limited 


Investment Securities and Real Estate 
UNLISTED STOCKS A SPECIALTY 
Correspondence Invited Estates Managed 


Cable Address - METSEC - Montreal 





COMPARATIVE REPORTS 


We will forward you upon request our financial 
quarterly, which contains comparative statements 
of the principal Canadian and American Companies. 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
16 ST. SACRAMENT ST. - ~ MONTREAL 


R. A. LYON H. L. PLUMMER 


LYON & PLUMMER 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Toronto, Montreal, 
New York and Lo England, Stock Exchanges. 
Dealers in Government and Municipal Debentures and 
Investment Securities 
21 MELINDA STREET 
Telephones N. 7978-9 Cable 4ddrese: Lyonplum 
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NO. 5---SIR DONALD MANN, Industrial Developer 


OW that Mr. Fielding has got the reciprocity prob- 
lem settled “to the mutual advantage of both Can- 
ada and the United States,” it might be well to know 
what two railroad kings think about it, one on either side 
of parallel 49. Of course, almost everybody knows what 
“Jim” Hill thinks, because he has talked about it very 
freely now for some years. The other railroad genius 
who has expressed his views in print on this subject is 
Sir Donald Mann, whose point of view may be some 
times analogous to that of his old neighbor down on the 
Grand Trunk in Ontario; and at some points the real 
(Canadian may have his own shrewd ideas. In a general 
way, Sir Donald Mann stands for the east and west lines 
cof traffic across Canada; but it will take a middling fer- 
tile imagination to conceive of Mr. Mann refusing to haul 
wheat on the C.N.R., which, after it leaves the siding 
at Winnipeg, may be labelled to travel south into Min- 
nesota. 
ome 


HE vice-president of the Canadian Northern was born 

at Acton, Ont., whose biggest industry at present is 

the manufacture of kid gloves. And if there is a finan- 

cier in Canada accustomed to handling most things with 

out gloves it is Sir Donald Mann. His father intended 

him for the Presbyterian pulpit; which was rather be 

cause at school youny Donald was not inclined to be a 

model of diligence; perhaps because he played “hookey” 

from Sunday School whenever he got a chance—in the 
village graveyard. 

However, he went to church twice a’ Sunday and re- 
gularly every morning knelt in family prayer. His old 
father still lives; no doubt as proud of Sir Donald’s title 
as an old man can be—though he has been wrapt up in 
his railroad son for a good manv years now. At the age 
of seventeen Donald left home. He was just tired of the 
stump farm. Those were the days when the Grand Trunk 
engines burned cordwood. About the time that Donald 
was born “Jim” Hill left home seven miles up the track— 
the old stone town of Rockwood; so that two of the most 
famous railway magnates ever born in Canada had ao 
acquaintance till long after each of them had got swung 
away from the old homestead. 

A good square look at Sir Donald Mann—just get- 
ting a little grizzle in his black bushy beard—proves that 
he has had a fighting acquaintance with timber. D. D. 
Mann is a very large physical fact; but when you ob- 
serve him once in a while running across King street to 
avoid being run over by a trolley he shows action. It 
might be far more dignified to hold up a finger and stop 
the trolley. But Sir Donald has never been a man of 
much pomp. He is quite as proud to-day of the fact that 
once he was the champion wrestler in the lumber camps 
of Parry Sound and Alpena as he is of being the vice- 
president of the Canadian Northern. And bushwhacking 
and broadaxing gave him a set of muscles and a wildcat 
elasticity that have helped him considerably in the tussle 
of becoming a railroad king. 

There’s a fine subject for a portrait painter in Mr. 
Mann, who has one of the most mobile, yet one of the 
most impassive faces in Canada. He talks with his eye- 
brows quite as eloquently as an actor. T....es a fund of 
humor behind those cold grey eyes—and it’s quite likely 
that if a woman were writing about him she would say 
he has the gaze of a great dreamer. 

A few months ago Sir Donald had a peculiarly dream- 
like look on his face; that was, standing in the doorway 
of a steamship freight-shed in Montreal watching the 
Royal Edward come in for the first time. When he went 
down to talk to the bovs of the press who had come up 
on the steamer, he leaned very carelessly over the back 
of a big leather chair and listened to a eulogy. Then 
he said: 

“Mm—am I supposed to make a speech now?” 

Making speeches is not the biggest accomplishment of 
Sir Donald; though the first he ever made of any con- 
sequence was at Edmonton five years ago, when the first 
Canadian Northern official train hooked the fur-post city 
up with the East. That speech he has kept; because he 
regarded it as a rather good thing—and so it was. It 
had the merit of saying in simple language precisely what 
the people of Edmonton wanted to hear. The brief talk 
he gave in the steamship smoker had the same quality. 
He spoke in millions; of more steamers on the Atlantic; 
of liners on the lakes; of a possible fleet on the Pacific; 
and he trundled out his practical prophecies in a quiet 
matter-of-fact style that had all the charm of romance 
and the grip of big things done and doing and yet to do. 





T HERE’S a shrewd magnetism about Sir Donald. He 
has an off hand way of talking, well becoming a 
man that used to swing a broadaxe getting out ties and 
bossing lumberjacks in the back country of Ontario. He 
talks with as much ease as a bear hugs; because he has 
the strength of a bear behind his words and his deeds. 
He could step out of his big office on King street and 
swing a broadaxe yet as well as any man in Canada. 
Now that he is a knight he may occasionally remember 
that the broadaxe in Canada was quite as honorable as 
ever was the battleaxe among the Normans. The broad- 
axe may not have made Sir Donald Mann; but the fact 
that he came up in the broadaxe days and knew how to 
get down to the hard facts of the times and the places 
has meant a great deal in development. 

Now I'm not going to tell that hackneyed broadaxe 
story about Sir Donald Mann and the Russian Ambassa 
dor at Pekin—the story of the duel that was to 
have come off but didn’t because D. D. Mann was a 
humorist. Five years ago I wrote that story; but Mr. 
Mann got hold of the copy before it went to the printer— 
and he cut it out. Which shows that while he may be as 
fond of a good lumber-camp reminiscence as any man, 
he is too modest to want such things blazoned in print. 

In fact, Sir Donald’s whole life has been a sort of 
prose romance—from the winter morning when at the 
age of seventeen, big shouldered and burly, he gave out 


to the family that he was going to the lumber woods. 
His father objected; no use; the lumber camp had a 
huge hold in those days. Michigan called many an ad- 
venturous Ontario lad. So, in spite of all, Donald D. 
went; took a short-cut across the winter fields to the 
humpty-dumpty station: arrived earlier ‘than the train, 
which was in no hurry; long enough to find that his 
father had time to come driving along the road to see him 
off. 

There was no overflow of sentiment. One thing the 
elder Mann did—stuck into his son’s hand a Bible, which 
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somewhat in conjunction with Mr, James Ross and Mr. 
Holt, of Montreal. Then came a lull in railroad building 
—the wheat-belt not yet being discovered—and Mr. Mann 
took a trip over to China, thinking he might get a con 
tract building a road for the Orientals. That was the 
time the broadaxe story began. But he found red-tape 
far tco involved in that country and he came back; went 
down to Maine and built a short line for the Grand 
Trunk; thence to Chili and Ecuador and Peru, knock 
abouting and railroading and getting experience; till close 
un to 1895 he swung back to this country, which was the 
time that the Canadian Northern was born on the roa 
to Dauphin. ° 

The story of that has been told and retold. Fifteen 
years since Donald D. Mann has been more or less a 
public figure. In that time he has worked out the main 
story of his life, which is not altogether personal, but ‘u 
very large part the story of an adventurous trail blazinz 
system. It is not straining a point to say that in these 
fifteen years of tremendous constructionism, D. D. Mann 
has been one of the most unconventional figures in Canada. 
He’s the sort of naturalistic man one might expect to 
come across in the woods at some age of the world when 
man first began to struggle with his environment in a 
really intelligent way. 

In a general way he represents the backwoods era of 
Canada, which he has outlived through the era of elec 
trical expansion and of railroad development, till he has 
become the second most essential factor in a system that 
has for its basis finance—foundationed 
sources. Mann is a natural developer. 


upon faw re- 
He co-relates— 
To him a railroad is not merely 





industrial possibilities, 


SIR DONALD D. MANN AT HIS DESK. 


he stuffed into his trunk. A yarn in some Victoria paper 
not long ago depicted that Mr. Mann once upon a 
time, with tears in his eyes, told how he had treasured 
the old book so many years and what a help it had been 
to him!—all newspaper invention! As a cold matter of 
fact Sir Donald told the writer in reply to the question 
about the Bible: 

“Oh, I kept it a year perhaps, but it got lost in the 
lumber camps somewhere.” 

Naturally, a Bible would have been a hard thing to 
keep on the tote-road. 

“However, Mr. Mann,” I said, “the fact that you 
had in early years to go to church and attend family 
prayer probably had a good effect?” 

He sat on a long table in his office and whacked his 
heels together, smiling: 

“Oh, I daresay that sort of thing is good for business 
habits.” 

Candid again. Mann was always blunt. Up at Parry 
Sound, after his experience in Alpena, Mich., he used to 
amuse himself chucking lumberjacks off the dock into 
the river. But he was never a auarrelsome man; _his 
size and action made it quite frivolous for most men to 
go against him. He got from river-driving to getting out 
tamarac ties—his first taste of railroading. After that 
he went home for a year to help his brother pay off a 
debt on the farm somewhere near Acton. Then he hit 
out West, following the trail of the C.P.R., which was 
the first thing since the fur brigades that called Eastern 
ers to the West. He got out ties for the sections east 
of Winnipeg and took contracts building sections there; 
working mainly on the eastern section, while his partner- 
to-be worked in the mountains. 

* * * 
FTER the C.P.R. main line was done he met Mr. 
Mackenzie and they formed a joint contract com 


pany; building lines north from Regina and Calgary— 


a financial expenditure of so many thousands of dollars 
a mile; though it’s safe odds he could tell off-hand the 
mile-cost of any given road or section of road on the 
C.N.R., as well as a few hundred miles on the Canadian 
Pacific. Spending the moiiey has been a diversion of his 
for a good many years; counting the ties and the tons of 
rails, the cost of dynamite and of pick and shovel and 
steam shovel; building where no man had been before 
all of which is a pretty shrewd matter of cost. Nothing 
eats up money so fast as building railroads—so far as the 
looks of the thing are concerned. A mile of steel stretch 
ed on a gridiron of ties costs on an average somewhere 
about twenty thousand dollars. Since D. D. Mann began 
to sling ties Canada has built over thirty thousand miles 
of railroad. He has done a big percentage himself and 
helped to pay for a still bigger percentage since he quit 
being gang-boss and head contractor. 





‘O that whenever Sir Donald Mann found it his busi 
\ ness to go before a railway committee at Ottawa 
or before a Government in anv of the provinces to state 
the amount ner mile that would be needed to bond a road, 
whether from Dan to Beersheba, or down ‘he St. 
rence, or out on the salmon arms of B.C 


Law 
or up through 
the mountains and down the passes swinging up from the 
foot-hills and the prairie and the rocks of Algoma and 
the garden lands between Lake Erie and ‘he 
river, he stood as solid in his boots as a chunk of granite 
on the Laurentian. He was always a perfect human fact 
of sometimes colossal dimensions. He never talked til! 
it was some use. By the hour he could blow clouds of 
smoke and listen over a table to some vocabulary expert 
telling him how a railroad should be built, where to and 
where from and at what cost; but he never jibed the 
gentleman by reminding him that he had built 


Ottewa 


some 
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thousands of miles of railroad before ever he knew him, 
and that way he quietly picked up a vast deal of casual in- 
formation that came in handy later on. It might be be- 
fore a committee or a government; but when the time 
came D. D. Mann had the facts of the case all up his 
sleeve and the hard-eyed conviction behind the facts— 
and the determination to build the road whenever the 
bonds should be guaranteed, which was a necessary pre- 
lude to the siege of London and the Rothschild interests 
to get the money. 

Most people will never know precisely where in the 
grand scheme of flinging a third transcontinental across 
Canada the peculiar genius of Sir Donald Mann leaves 
off and that of Sir William MacKenzie begins. But it’s 
a safe conjecture that the waymaker of the two is Mann; 
that on the raw material and the native resources end he 
did his figuring earlier in the game than the 
wizard in the corner office. 


financial 
[t’s also a safe surmise that 
before D. D. Mann delivered his mind on the potentiali 
ties of a stretch of country, or a reach of red rock, or 
the carrying possibilities between any two points on the 
inap, whether by rail or by water or both, he had got the 
expert evidence of a corps of men who had been over the 
ground where he never had been. Some men have this 
faculty of getting information out of other people and 
using it in a way that 

Some cultivate the knack. Sir Donald Mann had a good 
share of it to begin with and he has cultivated it since. 
Every time he went to a Government for charters or 
guarantees he went with a huge fund of acquired know 
ledge that other men had toiled to get; and if he and 
his concern had not wanted the knowledge it probably 
wouldn’t have been got just at that time, or for that pur- 
pose or as part of a big constructive scheme at all. 


the other people never could. 


There’s a sort of primal genius about D. D. Mann, 
and no mistake. 
very 


It may not be inspired. It deals with 

crude elements, and it calls for a vast fund of prac 
tical knowledge—all of which D. D. Mann has in a high 
If he hadn’t he might never have been linked 
up with Sir William Mackenzie. Some people fancy his 
articles in the Saturday Review and other papers on re 
ciprecity and the navy are as important as anything else 
he ever did. 


degree. 


But it happens that there are a good many 
men in Canada who, if they had Sir Donald Mann’s boots 
to stand in, 

subjects. 


could hatch out very able articles on those 

In the matter of the fine arts he has some discernment 
Once in a while he strolls into an artist's studio and 
a picture. But he never bothers painting them. 
never been known to be 
likely has -a much with 
“shanty madrigals than with either grand operas or sym 
phonies. 


buys 
He has 
of music; and 
more profound acquaintance 


a patron very 


But he has plenty of time yet to cultivate a 
practical acquaintance with the sublimities; and whether 
he does or not it won’t matter so very much in the long 
run—-for some of these days writer people and painter 
folk and playwrights will contrive things that merely il- 
lustrate in the main the sort of big out-of-door activiti 


that have made Donald D. Mann one of the bi: 





tical geniuses of the present age in Canada 





Oil. 

COMMUNICATION from 
i Montreal has been received by 
ment of TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 
d ] 


sideration of the Gold and Dross ed 





columns are under heavy pressure at the 


so that the letter is given consideration in this ] 





The communication was written to inquire, on 


of English investors, 





into the 
Oil Company of Canada. 

In a general 
case will 


way, I fear the apparent facts in 


of 
o 


not prove entirely assuring to English share- 


re 
holders in this Some 





company. time since it became 


known in the Toronto financial world 
Oil Company of Canada 


At first it was presumed this was a branch of tl 


Standard 





was being floated England 


lg 


ee 
yt the Rocke 


om 


feller company, but the idea was soon dispelled when it 
There was 
some little amusement among financial men when it was 
announced that this concern was to develop oil fields be- 
tween Montreal and Ottawa, in addition t l i 
in the field. 
vague term to many 
Tilbury properties, 


became known who the incorporaters were 


Tilbury “Between Montreal 


seemed a rather 





people 
were turned over to the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Canada by the Crown Gas & Oil 
Company, and largely owing to the money derived from 
this and other sales, the latter 


its shareholders a 


these 


company was 
The extract ! 
from the Joint Stock Companies’ Journal, of 
London, Eng., a 


dividend. 





vour letter 
ppears to me to be pretty good 
the standpoint of the promoter anxious primarily to se 
oil shares, 

The total capital of the Standard Oil Company 
Canada ed out in shares at five shil 
lings each, and it appears 581,167 shares were sold, 
of them presumably to the British 


think they would have gone very rap 


was £225,000 lad 


puDdiIc, sol on 





Journal states that the original purchase price was to be 
£145,000, £80,000 in cash and £65,000 in fully-paid sh: : 
but afterwards the purchase price was reduced by £20, 
000. 

What have the 
their money ? 


English 


Government returns show that in the vear 
oil production of East Tilbury, 
amounted to 106,992 barrels. 


production for these 


1906 the 


Romney and Raleigh 
1906 was the initial year of 


sections In 1907 the had 


200,- 


output 

Next year only some 
and in 1909, 124,008 was the 
production. The report of the Ontario Bureau of Mines 
for the year 1910—a document by the 


increased to 411,588 barrels 


000 barrels were produced, 


way, the 1909 is 


sue of which was at the service of the British investor, 
states as follows, referring to the Tilbury and adjacent 


fields: 

“Tt will be there has been a very rapid 
falling off in the oil production—about fifty per cent. in 
each year. For 1910 the amount will probably not ex- 
ceed 50,000 to 60,000 barrels 

Turning from the report of the Ontario officials to 
those of the Dominion, we find the Tilbury and Romney 
fields taken alone produced in the year 1909 72,280 bar 
than in the year 1908. The British Journal 
already quoted refers to a cable received in England by 
the General Manager of the Standard Company announc- 
ing that the Vince well of the company was producing 


S 


noticed that 


rels less 


500 barrels per day and further on this paper quotes fig- 
ures of the company which estimate that if an average 
production of 150 barrels a day is obtained—as they 


think it will—in the Tilbury fields alone, a gross income 
of some $75,000 per year is in sight 

So here we have an estimate of a Tilbury production 
alone amounting to 450,000 barrels in 1910, while on the 
other hand the Ontario experts state the production of 
Tilbury, Romney and Raleigh will not exceed 50,000 
barrels, 

The moral of this seems obvious, 
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Donaldson Line 


One class cabin (called Second) 
Glasgow to St. John, N.B. 


“SATURNIA,” January 21, Febru- 
ary 25, April 1. 





' “ATHENIA,” March 4. i 
i og aaa oot Stocks for the day, with High and Low 
rr . . S.8 
St. John, N.B., to Glasgow. a year ago. Inactive Securities. 
i “SATURNIA,” February 9, March 


16, April 20. 
“ATHENIA,” March 23. 
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couver, B.C., on and after January 
31st, 1911. 
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Canada’s Railways. 


HE railway statistics for the Do- 
minion of Canada for the year 
ending July 1, 1910, show among 
other things, that the railway mile- 
age of the Dominion increased from 
24,104 in 1909 to 24,731 in 1910—an 
addition of 627 miles, says the New 
York Evening Post. Of this in- 
crease, 519 miles were in the four 
Western provinces. These figures 
do not include any mileage attaching 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific, which is 
officially regarded as “under con- 
struction,” although over 1,000 miles 
were in actual operation during 1910. 
It is estimated that 4,500 miles of 
railway were under construction on 
June 30 last. 


During the year $101,816,271 was 
added to capital liability, bringing 
the total up to $1,410,297,687, of 
which $687,557,387 was represented 
in stocks and $722,740,300 in bonds. 
The actual outstanding liability on 
June 30 last, after eliminating dupli- 
cation, was equal to $52,361 per mile 
of line. 

Cash subsidies during the year 
amounted to $1,789,723, bringing up 
the total to $146,932,180 by the Do- 
minion, $35,837,060 by the provinces, 
and $17,983,823 by municipalities. In 
addition, 55,292,321 acres of land 
have been granted, of which 32,040,- 
387 were alienated by the Dominion. 

The public service of Canadian 
railways was represented in the 
carrying of 35,894,575 passengers 
and 74,482,866 tons of freight—an 
increase over 1909 of 3,211,267 pas- 
sengers and 7,640,608 tons of freight. 
The average number of passengers 
per train was 59, and the average 
passenger journey 69 miles. The 
average freight train consisted of 
311 tons, and the average haul was 
211 miles. The average passenger 
journey and average freight haul in 
Canada are the longest in the world. 

The gross earnings for 1910 were 
$173,956,217—a gain of $28,899,881 
over 1909, or 19.9 per cent. Oper- 
ating expenses amounted to $120,- 
405,440—an increase of $15,805,356. 
The net earnings were $53,550,777, 
or 32.3 per cent. better than for the 
preceding year. The gross earnings 
were equal to $7,034 per mile, and 
the net earnings $2,166. An analy- 
sis of operating expenses showed 
that considerable increases had been 
made in maintenance of way and 
‘quipment; so that the physical up- 


keep of railways was well main- 
tained. 


The Thrifty French. 


WELL remember an hour which 
I spent last spring in the safe- 
deposit vaults of the Credit Lyon- 
naise in Paris, which is probably the 
largest of its class in the world,” says 
Roger Babson in the Saturday Even- 
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ORIGINAL 1854 CHARTER 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend at the rate 
of SIX PER CENT per annum has been declared 
upon the paid-up Capital Stock of The Home Bank 
of Canada for the three months ending 28th Febru- 
ary, I9II, and the same will be payable at the Head 
Office or any Branches of The Home Bank of Can- 
ada on and after the Ist March next. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 15th to 
the 28th February, I91I, both days inclusive. 


JAMES MASON, 
General Manager. 


SIX OFFICES IN TORONTO: . 


Cor. Bloor West and Bathurst Streets. 
Cor. Queen East and Ontario Streets. 
1686 Dundas Street, West Toronto. 





ing Post. “Having been invited by an 
important officer of the institution, 
I had an excellent opportunity of 
mingling with the people; and truly 
it was a most impressive sight. Once 
in a while some person of apparent 
wealth would come in, but most of 
them appeared to be in very humble 
circumstances. There were scores 
of men in their overalls and market- 
women with shawls tied about their 
heads. I found that even the street- 
sweepers had their boxes with one 
or more bonds. In one instance a 
man actually stood his broom up by 
the side of the table as he cut the 


coupons from some Russian bonds 
he owned. 


“This showed at a glance why 
France is able to absorb our surplus 
issues, provided they are absolutely 
good and the denomination is one 
hundred dollars, in order that they 
may invest as fast as they save the 
money. Bonds of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company are very attractive to 
the French peasants now that they 
may be bought over there in denom- 
inations of one hundred dollars; in 
fact, not only are the French ideal 
savers but they very closely follow 


the three rules suggested above— 
namely: 


1. Buy only the best seasoned se- 
curities, preferably municipal and 
underlying corporation bonds. 


2. Buy only outright and avoid all 
margin purchases, 


3. Buy at regular intervals—when- 
ever you have the money.” 
——_-— > - —______. 


THE DOUBLE-TRACK WAY TO 
MONTREAL 


Is via the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem. This, however, is but one of the 
many attractions of the Grand Trunk 
route, as the modern Pullman sleep- 
ers, excellent dining-car service, up- 
to-date parlor-library cars and com- 
fortable vestibule day coaches well 
deserve your patronage. Four trains 
leave Toronto daily, 7.15 and 9 a.m., 
8.30 and 10.30 p.m. Remember, the 
Grand Trunk is the only double-track 
route, which always contributes to 
safety. Secure your tickets and re- 
servations at Grand Trunk City Office, 
northwest corner King and Yonge 
Streets. Phone Main 4209. 


—_—_——o-~>- o - - 


Canada last year surpassed the 
United States as a magnet for Bri- 
tish immigration. Indeed, in the 
completed eleven months of the year 
the total to Canada is 118,542, and 
to the United States 76,930. Ten 
years ago the position was entirely 
reversed—namely, to Canada 7,803, 
and to the United States 47,978. 
This is the excess of the outward 


over the inward passenger movement 
for both years. 
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“The King of The Rapids 





A LL those who went down to Montreal in ships fifteen 
or twenty years ago will remember the feeling of 
security and awe with which they contemplated the Indian 
warrior who stood beside the wheel in the Lachine Rapids. 
They will remember how the boat stopped opposite Caugh- 
nawaga, how a birch-bark canoe was paddled alongside, 
and how a magnificent looking warrior in full panopiy 
climbed majestically on board. With plumes and paiut, 
and all the trappings of state, he stalked up to the pilot- 
house, and there took his stand beside the helmsman. 
With folded arms he posed, gazing sternly upon the seeth- 
ing waters. Now and then he addressed a word or two 
to the man at the wheel. But most of the time he merely 
stood and gazed coldly and impassively at the rapids. 

It gave one a feeling of absolutely safety to see him 
there. Timid women, just on the point of shrieking at 
some particularly heavy roll of the boat, would glance up 
at that imperturbable face and sigh in content. ‘There 
could be no such thing as danger while he was there. 

Some of the more knowing -passengers would explain 
in awe-struck tones that he was Big John, the Cana- 
dian, and that every New Year’s Day he shot the rapids 
amid raging waters and tumbiing ice in a canoe. They 
would tell you that he was a great chief of the Iroquois, 
and that the steamboat company had secured him at tre- 
mendous expense to ensure the safety of their passengers. 
Weil, it was quite true about his being Big John, and also 
a fact that he shot the rapids on New Year’s Day in a 
canoe, if he could induce venturesome gentlemen to pay 
him to take them down. And he generally found two or 
three to go with him, for the sake of the adventure and 
the notoriety attached to it. But as for steering the 
steamboat through the rapids, he was about as necessary 
as a sail on it. As a matter of fact, the work was ail 
done by the very  insignificant-lcoking boat-hands who 
clung to the kicking wheel and swung it with all the 
strength that was in them. These men knew the rapids 
and knew how to steer. But the steamboat company reai- 
ized what a drawing card Big John was, and so featured 
him in this picturesque fashion. 

But whether he was altogether needed on the piloz- 
deck or not, Big John was a very interesting figure—and 
still is. Only a short time ago he celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday; and on that occasion indulged in some 
very interesting reminiscences with a reporter of the 
Montreal Witness, who went out to Caughnawaga to see 
him. The newspaperman made an allusion to shooting 
the rapids, and immediately Big John started to reminisce. 

“I'm getting too old now for anything like that,” said 
he, “but a few years ago it didn’t matter how cold it was. 
I was never afraid, never had an accident. Once the 
bow of the cance rose up, up in the air and came down 
hard. That time the bow opened a little near the top. 
But it didn’t matter, I ran the rest of the rapids just the 
same.” 

The old man then recalled his first New Year’s trip 
through the treacherous waters. At the recollection he 
straightened up, and laying his blackened briar pipe on 
the table grasped an imaginary paddle. Then he told how 
the cold water rushing by washed into the boat aad 
numbed him, how he could not’ feel the paddle, so cold 
were his hands, how he guided his little craft between the 
rocks, sliding over the smooth blocks in the shallow places, 
with skilful twist of the arm sending the boat past the dan- 
gerous spots until the smooth water was reached, At times, 


- caught in an eddy, the canoe would whirl about with a 


suddenness that would have thrown an unprepared passen- 
ger out, but though he could scarce see, for the tears that 
the cold brought to his eves, he sensed the moment and 
the place to dip the paddle, and swerve into the rushing 
waters once more. 


The last time that Big John performed this feat was 
when His Majesty, then the Duke of York, visited Can- 
ada in 1901. 


The old man’s home is not a pretentious place. From 
the outside it is a frame two-storied building, plain as the 
man himself, and as weather-beaten. But inside it is dif- 
ferent. One who saw the interior before observing the 
exterior construction would probably surmise that the 
house was built of huge, rough logs, a house of the pione- 
eer days. 

And so it was ninety years ago, when first erected. 
But it has been changed since then. Big John, as his 
family grew too large for the one room, which comprises 
the ground floor, added floor, added a story. “But these 
old beams are the same,” said he, reaching up to the ceil- 
ing, his straight form giving evidence of the wonderful 
physique of his younger days. The beams were of pine, 
some of them, cracked and warped, but still strong. The 
walls were whitewashed and the old floor, which four 





BIG JOHN CANADIAN. 
The famous pilot in full dress. 


generations have trod, was as clean as the deck of a man- 
of-war. On the walls were pictures of Big John in the 
glory of his Indian costume, which he wore as a lure to 
tourists when a pilot on the old American line, another 
as a lacrosse player, recalling his trip to England as cap- 
tain of a team which played before Queen Victoria, and 
a signed photograph which Her Majesty gave him. 


Printed and Published by 
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The old man who built the house was drowned in the 
St. Lawrence 66 years ago, when a canoe upset and eleven 
Indians met their death. Over in the corner was a little 
bright eyed child. Big John is very proud of his wife’s 
father, an old Scotsman, who died in the sixties, at the 
ripe old age of 104. He was from “Massachusetts, and 
had fought for his King in more than one war. As a re- 
ward, when he took himself a wife from the Caughna- 
waga Indians, he was made the agent at the reservation. 

Three times was that old man married, and by each 
wife he had eleven children, thirty three in all. His last 
wife was a young girl of French lineage, and he became 
her husband when most men are content to allow life to 
pass by while they look on. His thirty-third child was 
born when he was ninety-five vears of age. It is asserted 
that he would have lived ten years longer had he not fallen 
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when the boat whirled round and rocked,” he explained, 
and one day he asked what they were for. He was told, 
and he immediately saw Mr. Peterson, chief engineer at 
that time, and stated he knew the place for the structure. 
And Mr. Peterson said, “Show me.” Big John took him 
down to the reservation, then over to the spot where the 
bridge now stands, That’s where it went up, and Big 
John holds an annual pass from the C.P.R. for that sug- 
gestion. 





Peers With Lowly Ancestors. 


} OWEVER sceptical we may be of the statement that 

“every King has a slave among his ancestors,” it is 
undeniably the fact that there is scarcely a present-day 
wearer of a British coronet who has not in his veins the 


Published by special arrangement with The Sphere, London. 


THE NEW COINAGE. 
The bas relief of the head of King George the Fifth, which is being used on the new coinage, with pictures of the 


obverse and reverse of some of the coins. 


down a flight of stairs. The accident caused his death. 
To the end he was a power in the reservation. 


“And do you think the old days were better 
these?” asked the reporter. 


than 


“No, gracious, no,” was the reply, and the word “gra- 
cious” was a favorite with Big John. “Why every day 
now we get some surprises. Something new every day. 
They come like the water in the spring. When I go to 
the city I see so much, big buildings, automobiles, things 
we never would have thought of seeing fifty years ago. I 
like these days the best. I saw a man fly like a bird last 
year. I never thought that I would see that. And when 
some of the Indians here said that we might get to heaven 
that way, I just turned around and laughed. I knew 
better. 


“T’ve seen a good many things. But I never went to 
school for a day, and so I go around like a blind man. 
When I came home from England I was telling about 
Sheffield, and a little boy, eleven years old, said, ‘They 
make knives there.’ I told him to be still, that he didn’t 
know what he was talking about, but he said it again. -I 
asked him how he knew; he had never been away from 
the village. ‘It says so in the geography,’ he said, and I 
was ashamed, I had been all over the city and I did not 
know that they made knives there, He hadn’t been out 
of the village and he knew more about the place than I 
did. I was ashamed.” 


“You must have had a good time when you were 
there?” suggested the reporter. 

“T could cry when I think of it,” said the old man. 
“I know such times will never come again. So much that 
was new. Why, when I came back to the village I crossed 
the river on the ferry, you know, and when I looked at 
it I almost did ery. It was like crawling into a dog- 
kennel to come back to this place of dirty houses.” 


“Was that before the bridge was built?” was the next 
question, for almost any remark would bring some inter- 
esting narrative. 

“You mean the C.P.R. bridge here from Lachine? 
Yes, it was before that. Did you ever hear how I saved 
the C.P.R. millions of dollars when they built that bridge. 
No? The Victoria bridge cost seven million dollars, and 
took seven years to build. This bridge cost less than a 
million, and was finished in a year.” 

The old man then told how he had made soundings at 
various spots in the rapids that were considered as pos- 
sible sites. “It was very hard making soundings there, 


blood of some humble tiller of the soil or some ’pren- 
tice lad who once served obsequiously behind the counter, 
says Modern Society. And this plebeian strain is as much 
the heritage of our most blue-blooded Duke as of the lat- 
est Barons, whose money-bags have won them a place 
in our Peerage. 


The Dukes of St. Albans drew their line from the 
“Merrie Monarch,” and all his Royal forefathers, it is 
true; but our Peerage books would not know them if 
saucy and winsome Nell Gwyn had never peddled oranges 
in Drury Lane, and the first Duke was equally kin to 
sovereignty and the slums. His Grace of Northumber- 
land is heir, on the distaff side, to all the glories and 
splendors of the Percies. By male descent he is no 
Percy, but a Smithson, whose forefathers drove the 
plough and tended sheep in the North country; and on 
his family-tree, pari passu with haughty Percies, you 
will find William le Smythesonne, of Thornton Walhous, 
husbandman; Ralph Smithson, tenant farmer; and An- 
thony Smithson, yeoman, all sprung from an ancestor 
who earned his bread in a village smithy. 


The Duke of Leeds we owe to the enterprise that 
drew the footsteps of one Edward Osborne to London 
town from his paternal cottage in Kent some centuries 
ago, and to the accident that won him for bride the heir- 
ess of William Hewitt, his master, after rescuing her 
from the swollen waters of the Thames. When Edward 
Osborne was a poor ’prentice lad in London streets, he 
little dreamt, we may be sure, that his descendants would 
wear strawberry-leafed coronets. 


The Marquis of Salisbury is the latest of a long line 
of distinguished Cecils, great statesmen and_ polished 
courtiers; but we should scarcely know him to-day if his 
ancestor, Christopher Gascoigne, had not ventured to 
London as a boy, and climbed the civic ladder to its top 
most rung, carrying his money~bags with him. The Mar- 
quis of Bath owes his family name to a remote forefather 
who kept the inn at Church Stretton, and thus identified 
himself as “John o’ th’ Inne” (in later days, “Thynne’”) ; 
and whose ancestor, seven generations back, was an un- 
der forester in Shropshire. And the Marquises of Ripon 
owe their fortune to a shrewd line of Robinsons, who 
for generations served the good people of York behind 
the counter. 


When we descend to Earls we find the commercial 
strain even stronger. Earls Cromer and Northbrook 
(with the two Baronial lines of Ashburton and Revel- 


oe 





stoke) had for founder one John Baring, son of a poor 
German parson who came to England a couple of cen- 
turies or so ago to make his fortune, and who, after 
coming to grips with poverty, was able to open a small 
cloth factory near Exeter. This modest factory was thus 
the cradle of four noble families of to-day. 

The Earl of Dudley draws blood and wealth from one 
William Ward, who left the Staffordshire cottage in 
which he had been cradled to learn the craft of gold- 
smith in London, and to reach the goal of his ambition 
when Queen Elizabeth made him her jeweller. The Earls 
of Jersey are similarly indebted to Francis Child, another 
’prentice lad of the following century, who served behind 
the counter of William Wheeler, jeweller and goldsmith, 
under the shadow of Temple Bar. It was, of course, 
Robert Child’s daughter and heiress whom young Lord 
Westmorland whisked away one dark night to Gretna 
Green, to become in later years the grandmother of the 
fifth Earl of Jersey. 

The founder of the noble line of Carrington (Barons, 
Viscounts, and Earls) was a modest tradesman, one John 
Smith, who, in the seventeenth century, dispensed dress- 
lengths and tapes to the ladies of Nottingham without a 
thought or care for such baubles as titles or peerages. 
As he waxed prosperous, he added bank 








g on a small 
scale to his drapery business; and, equipped with the for- 
tune John left behind him, his descendants soon gradu- 
ated as M.P.’s, Baronets, and Barons, on the road to the 
Earldom of a later day. 

The Earls of Warwick have on their family-tree such 
exalted names as Neville and Plantagenet, and many 
another proud name of feudal days; but by far the most 
important of their forefathers was William Greville, a 
prosperous woolstapler of five centuries ago; and Samuel 
Dashwocd, who, from being a city apprentice, found a 
fortune in wines, and lived to drink Queen Anne’s health 
as London’s Lord Mayor just over two centuries ago. 

The original Spencers, from whom the ducal line of 
Marlborough and the Earls of Spencer derive their ori- 
gin, were no medieval Barons of Norman strain. They 
were just plain, homely farmers, who tilled their lands 
and bred fine cattle in Warwickshire; and were never 
more astonished in their lives than when one of them, 
John Spencer, was one day dubbed a Knight, and his 
wife moved among her humble friends as “My Lady.” 
The foundation-stone of the Capel (Earls of 
fortunes was well and truly laid by one William Capel, 
who tramped to London from his poor Suffolk home 
see for himself if it was true that it 


tS streets were pa\v ed 
with gold. Much gold rewarded his quest, 


Essex ) 






to 
though the 


Lord Mayor before he was laid to rest. 
himself a doughty knight on French battlefields, and wed- 
ded a daughter of the old feudal family of Roos of Bel- 
voir. 


I lis son proved 


The Earls of Radnor would have been unknown to- 
day if a Flemish youth, Laurence des Bouveries, had 
never drifted to Canterbury, fortune-seeking, in the days 
when Elizabeth was Queen, and by his shrewdness and 
hard labor had not made his pile as a turkey merchant, 
thus setting the gilded ball rolling which had its goal in 
the House of Lords. 

It was one, Godfrey Fielding, who served behind a 
mercer’s counter in Milk Street in the days of Henry 
VI., who founded the noble family of Denbigh; just as 
Godfrey Boleyn (who, a few years later, succeeded Field- 
ing as Lord Mayor) made the fortune which led to a 
crown for his great-granddaughter, Queen Bess.  Gil- 
bert Heathcote, who, from serving customers in the City 
of London, became its Chief Magistrate, has an honored 
place on the family-trees of Viscount Downe and Lord 






Aveland; just as Richard Gresham and Lord Mayor 
Heyward (both ex-apnrentice lads) join John o’ th’ 
Inne on the pedigree of the Marquises of Bath, more 


potent than any of their blue-blooded fellow progenitors. 
The first Earl of Etdon had for father a none too 
prosperous Newcastle tradesman; the first of the Lords 
Tenterden was son of a Canterbury barber; and the 
fathers of Lords Campbell and Herschell were poor min- 
isters. 
In later years we have seen the gulf between obscure 


cu 


labor and the House of Peers bridged scores of times in 


One or two generations. Lords Strathcona and Mount 
Stephen were both, as we all know, shepherd lads—the 
children of poor Scots’ homes—seventy years or more 
ago; the Hambledon Viscountcy was cradled in a small 
newspaper shop, almost within living 


memory; the Bar- 
ony of 


Ardilaun, Burton, 
Hindlip, and Iveagh Peerages in the brewhouse. And 
so one might go on through the long list of wearers of 
coronets who owe their gilded state to labor and com- 


Allerton, in the tanpits; the 


merce, and whose family-trees contain many a name as 
seemingly remote 
asunder. 


from the Peerage as the Poles are 


When we consider how, through centuries, our noble 
families have intermarried to such an extent that they 
may, without exaggeration, almost he accounted one fam- 
ily, it is easy to see that few, if any, of our aristocracy 
can disavow descent from forefathers who have stood 
on the lowest rungs of the social ladder. 
ieaciosianeseeranedocncmscnne ta 

On the gold medal recently given to Mrs. Bessica 
Raiche by the Aeronautical Society is the inscription, 
Mrs. Raiche was 
born in Wisconsin and went to Paris to study art and was 
married there. Now she lives with her husband in Mine- 
ola, New York, and builds a With no 
previous experience other than that gained by building 
the first two fliers, without ever having taken a lesson in 
aviation or made a flight, she took exclusive charge and 
control of the self-built mechanical steed and tried, inci- 
dentally, to win the distinction of being the first woman to 
pilot an aeroplane. 


“First woman aviator in America.” 


nd sails aeroplanes. 
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A Psychic Series. | 
| In these days when everyone is concerned with spir- | 
itual manifestations, and when school-giris are to be || 
heard discussing their subliminal and unconscious selves, | 
| readers of SATURDAY NIGHT will be interested in the | 
|} series of articles on “PSYCHIC PHENOMENA,” the 
| second of which appears in this issue. They are specially ||| 

written for this paper by one who has made the subject | 

a lifelong study, and convey authoritative information in |)| 

an attractive manner. 
while. 


The series is very much worth 
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66 E careful,” is the best advice 

B one can give to the young or 
inexperienced traveller, but it, like all 
other advice, may at times be bad. 
There is a time to trust as well as to 
mistrust, and many a good time and 
interesting experience has been sacri- 
ficed to a fear of some imaginary 
A small spirit of 
adventure combined with  indepen- 
dence in financial matters, makes 
what a man admiringly described as a 


danger or ill result. 


‘sport’ among feminine travellers. 
‘She’s such a good sport,” he said. 
“We loved to have her in our party.” 


It was a party largely of middle aged 
nen, a few middle aged women and 


1 


the aforesaid sport. When an excur- 


of some ardousness or a little 
risk was proposed, the sport got into 
her trimmest costume and was at the 
a heachhlena cae ; oi 
starting poimt Dubbing witn yous 


anticipations of a good time, and 
the rain and the 


when the fog and 
other things that interfere with ex 


cursions came, she wasted no time in 





lamentations, but thought of some 
thing else to do. When disaster over- 
took for the Coast, the good 
t of another route to an 
‘resting place to visit, and had the 





and the party started 


tickets cha 
} , } + ) + lyer } 
before they had time to be disappoint- 


ed. Conductors loved her and brought 
her flowers, women bothered her on 
every sort of trivial and foolish de- 
tail of travel, wayfarers by flood and 
fell told her, not only their own but 
their country’s tales, which she re- 
lated, later on, to interested compan 
ions. And she so evidently enjoyed 
herself while passing along, that she 
managed to diffuse a holiday spirit 
everywhere she tarried. It was she 
who in a wreck, made tracks for the 
station and bought a mammoth dish 
of wurst and rye bread and several 
bottles of milk, before the crowd rea 
lized that they were stalled dinnerless 
for eight hours, and devastated the 
refreshment room like a crowd of lo- 
custs. Meanwhiie the good sport was 
luncheon-hostess in the Voiture de 
luxe to her party. Any one of whom 
would have been her doormat, for 
that long headed move of hers! She 
was never imposed upon by anyone 
gentle or simple, but managed some- 
how or other to leave most of them 
in her debt, if only for a hearty 
laugh, at some whimsical speech or 
fancy. And echoing the hearty word 
of that man, I say, “We loved to have 
her in our party.” 
* * * 


THINK the most delightful and 

inspiring thing life has for the 
experienced one is to be heartily in- 
terested in the doings and hopes and 
achievements of some one else. That’s 
why children are a “heritage from the 
Lord” who knows what's good for us. 
Sooner or later “ourselves” will fail 
to claim our interest, and we must 
either be bored to death or seek new 
objects on which to brood, and hope 
and plan. This country has no room 
for bored souls, because it is full of 
interests, there are new ones develop- 
ing every year, and young and ardent 
creatures to take them up and bring 
them to their fruition. 

To have an interest in some one or 
something quite outside ourselves is 
healthy and beneficial, but it may be 
over-worked. And sometimes the good 
balance of our own minds tell us just 
when there is danger of that, or just 
when our interest ceases to be jroit 
and becomes a bane. After that. as 
sone Says to the verbose pr: iche ., ANnV 
place is a good place for Amen. From 
mistaken ideas of loyalty one suome- 
times clings on for a while to a de- 
funct interest, but it’s always a mis- 
take to do so. The very moment cneé 
can say, “He, she or it, doesn't inter- 
est me as they did,” it is time for the 
Amen, The same was embodied in 
the advice a veteran gave to a young 
writer: “Continue to write only as 
long as you are interested.” A body 
blow to boredom, not only of oneself 
but one’s readers. In friendships 
this fact that interest may die out is 
never recognized by ordinary think- 
ers and one hears them becoming cap- 
tious and critical of their former inti- 
mates, the result probably of the nat- 
ural revolt and irritation of a living 
soul against a dead interest, stupidly 
kept in cold storage. More tragic isa 
death of interest in one another be- 
tween married couples, which is no- 
ticeable so often in childless homes, 
where neither party has any decided 
fad in common. It must be either 
maddening or deadening to the bright 
aminds and sensitive spirits of earth, 
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this non-interest in what one is tied 
to. People dodge it by travel, intel- 
lectual absorption, short quarrels, sar- 
casm, mad plunges into other interests 
lawful or unlawful. How tragic may 
be the results of simple loss of inter 
est only the recording angel and the 
divorce courts can fully know! 
+ oe 
66 H DEAR, here comes Jack,” 
cried a pretty gir] the other 
night. “He's going to ask me to 
dance and I can’t refuse—but it’s just 
awful. I don’t know what's the mit- 
ter, but we simply cannot dance well 
together.” “Why not frankly tell him 
and ask to have a talk instead?” I 
suggested. She looked quite startled, 
and then pulled herself together. “I 
will!” she said, and I saw them later 
on having a great time laughing and 
iking in a cosy corner. As *-ey 
passed me after the dance, she whis- 
pered, “I couldn’t just say why I pre- 
ferred to talk to him, but he seems 





in old Rideau Hall, many colds have 
we caught and laughs enjoyed, and 
stories grave and gay hang like bats 
or garlands about its cornices and 
eaves. There the Buttinskies have 
met their Waterloo, and their exploits 
furnished laughing gas from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. It’s a great old 
barrack—our Rideau Hall, and I won- 
der what Their Royal Highnesses 
will think of it! 
ee 
OMPARISONS are “odorous,” 
as Mrs. Partington used to say, 
but those who study the ways and 
doings of our rulers in matters open 
to us cannot help a feeling of loss, 
serious national loss, in the thought 
of saying goodbye to Earl Grey. No 
other Governor I have known _ has 
so. truly understcod and _ intelli- 
gently handled our interests, Lord 
Lorne was the one next to Lord Grey 
in that respect, but in his day ‘the re- 
mote regions were terra incognita, 
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FLYING OVER TH 


E GOLDEN GATE. 


Hubert Latham, the aviator, has attracted great admiration by his over 
water flights in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 


flattered.” which is what comes of ad- 
vising the young girl of to-day. And 
if poor Jack be given a quite erron- 
eous impression of the reason that lit- 
tle minx asked for the cosy corner, 
and the chat, here’s to his enlighten- 
ment. 
» 9 
PROPOS of a story of imper- 
sonation I saw this morning, a 
clever tale reached me via a disgust- 
ed clerk one day lately. A _ certain 
fashionable woman was going South, 
as all the papers had told us; one day 
a motor containing this lady drove up 
to a shop door, and the concierge, or 
whatever the being in dashing livery 
prefers to be called, gently assisted 
the fair occupant to dismount and 
reach the door. She wanted a great 
many things in a great hurry, as she 
was leaving early next morning for 
New York. She got all she wanted, 
and was very particular, keenly peer- 
ing through a gold lorgnette well 
known to sales women, at the 
quality of lace and lawn, gloves 
and hose, peiqnoir and tea gown, 
in fact a regular trousseau was 
purchased for three months in 
the tropics. The things were done 
up and put in the motor, not being 
entrusted to pessible late. delivery, 
and the lady’s running account was 
increased by a fat amount. Every 
one was happy until it was found, a 
day or so later, by a chance visit of 
the “real” lady to the shop, that she 
had never ordered any of the fine 
things, nor knew who had done sec, 
having been quite ill with grippe for 
a week or two, and unable to go out, 
much less make her proposed visit to 
the South. The personation was so 
good, that all the salespeople stood 
aghast, And, so far, I don't believe 
the victims have a clue to the enter 
prising person who carried it out, as 
for some reason the lady prefers to 
let hubby pay the bill and say nothing. 
Which makes it really interesting! 
* * * 


HE appointment of the Duke of 
Connaught to be Governor- 
General of the Dominion of Canada, 
may be the real good reason for some 
improvements at Rideau Hall; even 
for two years, it’s worth while doing 
up the sacred ruin a bit in deference 
to Royalty. It leaps from a vice-re- 
gal abode into something very much 
more important, but is very little bet- 
ter than when, ages ago, Princess 
Louise, sister of the coming Govern- 
or-General, reigned over the rambling 
edifice. We've had many good times 





transportation was slow and incom- 
plete, the C.P.R. and its “gap” was 
the only line to the coast, and no- 
thing faster than a carriage and pair 
travelled our roads. Lord Grey has 
whirled round our cities and suburbs 
in the smartest motors we could lend 
him, and done ten days’ work in one, 
because of the time saved in transit, 
his trips across Continent have been 
as swift and as comfortable as genius 
and devotion could make them, he is 
such a fine man on “trek” that to ac- 
company him is a delight, and he gets 
lost in a wilderness and turns up 
again as unconcernedly as a native. 
We need a Governor just like that in 
Canada, and we've got exactly what 
we need! Besides his sportsmanlike 
and staying spirit, Lord Grey has a 
bright twinkle of enthusiasm in ev- 
erything he says and does for Can- 
ada. One feels it in his simple little 
talks, teeming with suggestion, and 
encouragement to the workers, the 
young folk, the nation to be, in which 
he has a faith which reproaches our 
pessimistic Jeremiahs. As a club man 
said one day in my hearing, ‘“Can- 
adians owe the family of Greys, the 
best Governor-General and the best 
Governess-General Canada ever had,” 
the latter bouquet being a tribute to 
Mary Caroline Minto. 


‘FXYO-DAY, from a bundle of rib- 

boris and odds and ends, I en- 
tangled an old ball programme. It 
was like unwittingly stepping upon a 
grave, for not only are the gay gal- 
lant partners gone, but the very 
building in which the ball was held 
has completely vanished, _ literally 
vanished in smoke and flame. There 
is One scrawled name, and the glint 
of ‘blue eyes and the echo of a jolly 
laugh goes with it, and this. “I met 
the firing party coming from poor 
C.’s grave; he lies in Wynberg 
Cemetery. They carried his sword 
and belt and were chatting pleasant- 
ly as they marched.” The comrade 
adds, ‘Poor soldier men; they have 
become used to laying us away!” 
Another name, neat, precise and le- 
gible, and I see the lean spare fingers 
inscribing it and hear the dry en- 
quiry, “1 suppose I shall be able to 
find you?” Behind the cynic and the 
leanness hid one of the kindest nat- 
ures and biggest hearts, a heart of 
gold, which was loyal to a hopeless 
cause—(Cupid again!)—until its last 
beat. When I think of that man, I 
believe in reincarnation, and I. be- 
lieve he will find her, not his foolish 
dance partner, but that girl of his 
dreams, and that she will love him as 
he deserves. And there is another 
on the blurred program—just three 
letters, his noble name, and for that 
I do not destroy the little card, but 
fold it away with tenderness. For 
with that name comes the tang of 
peat and the whistle of some strange 
bird in early dawn, and scent of 
roses and soft music of brogue and 
gentle sunshine and the “same saft 
rain” and a long, long shadow across 
the turf, anda long arm thrust 
through an ivy-framed window and 
something soft and green dropped in 
my lap, a great bunch of grapes in a 
great leaf, and again the shadow, 
leaping a gate, and not a word! ‘The 
shy Irish boy grew into a man, but 
always half a boy, and they pumped 
lead into him at Ladysmith, and so 
he died, God love him! There are 
other names, men who have, as an un- 
‘onscious humorist says, ‘Married, 
and fought and died,” and one whose 
soul, aweary of this world, has left 
the unworn body, to exist, without 
memory of yesterday or hope of to- 
morrow. To breathe, to eat, to sleep 
is not life, but the name has nothing 
more to it. Poor little faded dance 
programme! It meant such a jolly 
evening long ago, to-day ashes, 
smoke, a little group of graves! 

* * * 


A LITTLE story! One of the 
small boys who visited Santa 
Claus in the big department store had 
concrete ideas of what he wanted in 
his stocking. He is a little French 
gentleman, and when Santa, attract- 
ed by his dark sparkling eyes paused 
to ask him what he should bring him, 
the child said bravely, unafraid of 
the kindly old man: “Give me a gro- 
cery store,” which is in French, Epi- 
cerie. Santa was puzzled. “What 
do you want?” he enquired. “Epi- 
cerie,” said the child. “Ah, yes, I 
see—you shall have an A.B.C.” 
chortled stupid old anti-bi-lingual 
Santa unctuously. “You'll get an 
A.B.C.” Whereat the little French- 
man waxed wroth, and said things in 
his own language that it was a good 
thing the genial Santa couldn’t un- 
derstand. Which was quite excus- 
able, don’t you think? 


—__--_——_o~<>_e —___-___ 


The most fascinating things in the 
world are generally those that are 
none of our business. 

—_—_—_—- >. 

When a girl refuses a fellow, he is 
thoroughly convinced that she don’t 
know her own mind. 
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FROM THE AIR TO THE DECK. 


At San Francisco recently Eugene Ely, the aviator, clear! roved hi 

’ , e 

ability to land safely with an aeroplane on the deck of a aon eee. This 
achievement should have an Important effect on future naval conflicts. 
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The Riotous 


Extravagance of 
the Present Day 


In nothing is the extravagance of the present day shown 
more fully than in the costumes of our smart women, both 
at home and in the street. The plain tailor-made is laid on 
the shelf except for the morning hours or for travelling, and 
during the rest of our time we are wonderfully apparelled. 
Nothing is too sumptuous in coloring material or trimmings 
for the élégantes of fashion, and garments such as would have 
met with the approval of the Queen of Sheba are to be seen 
in the Paris Model Department of The Robert Simpson Com- 
pany. Here are beautiful Evening Cloaks of the finest 
French cloth and draperies of exquisite chiffon, together with 
Velvet and Satin Capes and Coats. All are wonderfully 
unique and many of them enhanced by the lavish use of jew- 
elled embroideries, passementeries, fringes, borders and bands 
of fur. 


In Evening Gowns our outline is still narrow, but the 
skirts are made to trail somewhat on the ground, which is cer- 
tainly becoming to the majority of women who have left their 
twenties behind them. In the extreme narrowness of last 
season’s hobble skirt the very stout woman presented an out- 
line to the world which would have moved even old Diogenes 
to laughter. 














The Cult of Beauty 


I am often asked whether a positively plain womar car 
be made beautiful and I emphatically answer ‘‘No!’’ But I 
| do maintain that if a woman is dressed in gowns which suit 
her individual style, which bring out her good points amd 
soften her bad ones, her appearance can be so much improved 
as to noticeably enhance her charm. 


The culture of good looks is as possible, as practical, and 
as sensible as the culture of good health. It is not our busi- 
ness to spoil a woman’s pleasures or interfere with her mode 
of life, but to so advise her so that she can indefinitely retain 
and even enhance her personal charm. It is every woman’s 
bounden duty for her own sake and for the sake of the world 
at large, to make the best of herself, and in nothing can this 
be done so successfully as in her being gowned to suit her own 
individual style. This is being done every day for those who 
cannot do it for themselves, in the Paris Model Department of 
the Robert Simpson Co., where individual and special atten- 
| tion is given to the style and individuality of each customer. 
By being well dressed even when Time has taken part of his 
toll, a renewal of personal charm will result and the clock may 
be put back many years so far as personal appearance is con- 
cerned. 


If you have not given the matter any thought, start now. 
There will never be a better time for beginning the culture 
of good looks as advocated by Madame Fleurette of the Paris 
Model Department of The Robert Simpson Company, Limited. 
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_ Psychic Phenomena 
By F. E. M. R. 
Article II. 





fh LL our human knowledge might be symbolicaily 
represented by a tiny island surrounded by a lim- 
itless ocean. There is much yet—infinitely much—for us 
to learn.”—Camille Flammarion. 


“ $ 
Croire tout decouvert est une erreur profonde, 
C’est prendre l’horizon pour les bornes du monde.” 
—Lamartine. 


: O say that the subconscious region of mind, or the 


the secondary personality “is the store-house for 
heredity and the knowledge gained through our objec- 
tive senses,” is one of those explanations that science 
has so often to fall back upon, as an hypothesis, that 
does not, and is not intended to explain! In this case 
it suggests one of the greatest mysteries of our being ! 
Those traits of a great grandfather, for instance, so 
strangely duplicated in a grandson, and those amazing, 
original traits and faculties! How stored? Where stor- 
ed? From whence? It is all a great mystery! In this 
article we will give sketchy illustrations of the weirdest 
and most extraordinary phenomena of this hinterland of 
Being. 

The cases of dissociated personality have been under 
the careful observation of scientific authorities for many 
years, and an assurance that such alternating personali- 
ties are demonstrated facts will at least demand a broad- 
er charity in our judgment of those suggested cases of 
dual personality that not infrequently are brought to our 
notice in the daily papers, etc. 

The sketchy outlines of an authenticated case of this 

kind is that of the Rev. Ansel Bourne, recounted by Wm. 
James. Mr. Bourne, an itinerant preacher, is described 
as a firm, self-reliant, upright man. On Jan. 17, 1887, 
he drew $558 from a bank in Providence, R.L., with 
which to pay for a purchase of land; he actually paid 
certain bills and entered a Pawtucket horse car, and 
from there on his memory ceases. He was advertised 
as lost, and the police sought in vain to locate him. 
“On the morning of March 14th, however, at Norristown, 
Penn., a man calling himself A. J. Brown, who had 
rented a small shop six weeks previously, stocked it with 
stationery, confectionery, etc., and carried on his quiet 
trade without seeming to any one unnatural or eccen- 
tric, woke up in a fright and called in the people of the 
house to tell him where he was. He called himself An- 
sel Bourne, remembered his previous life as that person, 
and forgot completely his experiences as A. J. Brown.” 
Three years later, years that Bourne had spent quite 
normally in his own home, with Mrs. Bourne, he was 
interviewed and afterwards hypnotized by Prof. Wm. 
James and Dr. Hodgson, then secretary of the Ameri- 
can Branch of the Society for Psychical Research. The 
result was that while in the hypnotic state he again be- 
came A. J. Brown, with Brown’s sentiments and memor- 
ies, and was able to describe minutely his whole trip 
to Philadelphia and the business he carried on, etc. Said 
he had never heard of Ansel Bourne and did not recog- 
ize Mrs. Bourne. On awakening he was again Ansel 
Sourne, with again no recollections of Brown, and the 
change of personality never recurred. What is notable 
in this case is that the personality suddenly called into 
being is very like the primary or normal individual, 
or, as Prof. James says, “Brown was nothing but a rath- 
er shrunken, dejected and anaemic extract of Mr. Bourne 
himself.” This similarity is unusual, as is also the fact 
that the change only occurred once. Usually the per- 
sonalities change often and frequently. Dr. Boris Sidis and 
Dr. Goodhart’s work, “Multiple Personality,” is in the 
main the analysis of a secondary personality resulting 
from an accident befalling the Rev. J. C. Hanna. When 
he returned to consciousness he was possessed of an en- 
tirely different self, “which may ‘be understood only by 
comparing it to the birth of a person possessed imme- 
diately of natural, mental and physical functions.” The 
phenomena of the secondary state, the return to his pri- 
mary personality and the struggle the physicians experi- 
enced in establishing him once more on the mental basis 
of his normal self, there being for sometime a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde tendency to alternate between the 
“two human individualities” makes indeed a . weirdly 
fascinating Fairy Tale of Science! But such a triumph 
in such a recent study gives assurance surely that sci- 
ence will sooner or later learn to control these strange 
forces of our Being, even though it may never know 
their real nature; for, with a similar ignorance of the 
nature of electricity, it has nevertheless been harnessed 
with bit and bridle for the service of man. 

“Miss Beauchamp” (a seven years’ study of Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince, of Boston), exhibited three alternating per- 
sonalities, with such a marked difference cf character 
that Dr. Prince confesses his temptation to call his work 
on this subject “The Saint, the Woman and the Devil’! 
Both he and Drs. Goodhardt and Sidis, it may be said, 
regard multiple personality as a law not an incident of 
human nature, while many other authorities claim that 
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the susceptibility to suggestion of the secondary person- 
ality and its extraordinary powers of deduction are quite 
sufficient to account for any other unstable personalities 
that may appear in these remarkable dramas of con- 
flicting, alternating selves! : 

The general phenomena of mediumship we are all 
more or less familiar with, but may I recall a few of 
those extraordinary observations made by Sir Wm. 
Crookes in his own house. Miss Cook, a girl of 14 years, 
was the medium, and “Katie King,” the “control” or the 
supposed communicating spirit. The following are 
simply a few disconnected extracts from his fascinat- 
ing narrative “Researches in the Phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism.” During the materializing scenes, “Katie  in- 
structed all the sitters but myself to keep their seats, and 
to keep conditions, but for some time past has given me 
permission to do what I liked, to touch her and to enter 
and leave the cabinet almost whenever I pleased. I have 
frequently followed her into the cabinet and have some- 
times seen her and the medium together, but most gen- 
erally I have found nobody but the entranced medium 
lying on the floor, Katie and her white robes having 
instantaneously disappeared.” Again “Katie is fully a 
half a head taller than her medium and looks a big 
woman in comparison with her. In the breadth of her 
face in many of the pictures” (there were five cameras 
in use) she differs essentially in size from her medium, 
and the photographs show several other points of differ- 
ence.” .“I have the most absolute certainty that Miss 
Cook and Katie are two separate individuals as far as 
their bodies are concerned. Several little marks on Miss 
Cook’s face are absent on Katie’s; Miss Cook’s hair is 


The “First Lady’’ of Portugal. 


‘HE feelings of the high and mighty grandees of Portu- 
gal who now find themselves ruled by a college pro- 
fessor who rides to his work in a trolley car have not 
yet been confided ta the public. We may be sure, how- 
ever, that their indignation is a pale and feeble affair in 
comparison with the rage of the duchesses, countesses, 
and other noble ladies who find themselves outranked by 
the college professor’s wife. Mrs. Braga recently told 
the Lisbon correspondent of the London Daily Mail that 
she actually married Braga purely for love and that she 
had no intention whatever of “living in a palace like a 
queen.”’ She impressed the correspondent as being simple 
in her tastes, kindly, and exceedingly hospitable. What 
he noticed in particular, however, was the extreme pride 
she displayed in her husband. We read: 

I called this morning at the country house of Senhor 
Theophilo Braga, the new Portuguese President, a long, 
one-story building on a cliff overlooking the Tagus at 
Cruz Quebrada, seven miles west of Lisbon. Senhor 
Braga had left for the capital, but his wife, a frail, sweet- 
faced old lady with white hair, advanced and insisted that 
[ should enter. She led me by the hand in motherly 
fashion to a long, low room more than modestly furnished, 
the windows of which overlooked the wide expanse of 
blue, serene waters, but lately seething and smoking under 
shot and shell. 

She expressed her regret at her huband’s absence and 
said that he was delighted to speak to English people. I 
congratulated ner on her husband’s new dignity, adding 
that she ought to feel very proud. 

“Proud,” she exclaimed, smiling doubtfully, “perhaps; 














“THE LOVERS,” BY LEONARDO BISTOLFI. 
This is one of the early works of the great contemporary Italian artist, whom his countrymen call ‘“‘The Poet- 


Sculptor.” 


so dark a brown as almost to appear black, while a lock 
of Katie's, which is now before me, and which she al- 
lowed me to cut from her luxurious tresses, having first 
traced it up to the scalp and satisfied myself that it ac- 
tually grew there—is a rich golden auburn.” Hes 
“Katie’s pulse beat steadily at 75, Miss Cook’s, a little 
time after, was going at its usual rate, 90.” 

At last, having been informed by Katie that she will 
appear no more, Sir Wm. Crookes goes to the cabinet to 
see the last of her. He sees both ther and Miss Cook, 
the latter prone upon the floor in the trance condition. 
After words with Katie the latter goes over to Miss 
Cook, touches her and says, “Wake up, Flossie! Wake 
up! I must leave you now.” Then asks Sir Wm. 
Crookes to help her, Miss Cook, to arise and leaves her 
to his care. He stoops to assist Miss Cook, then, “I 
looked around, but the white-robed Katie had gone!” 

Many scientists were concerned in these observations 
and every possible precaution taken to prevent fraud 
or collusion of any kind. Miss Cook always dined with 
the family, and was interviewed by Sir Oliver Lodge 
just before going into the cabiret. The only thing she 
took in with her being a white shawl, which she often 
threw over her head before going into the trance state. 


How do those scientists who do not favor the spirit- 
istic theory account for such evidences as these? 

Jastrow’s work, “The Subconscious,” analytical and 
constructive in character, is intensely interesting, but his 
theory on this phase of the subject of dissociated per- 
sonality is surely another instance of explanations that 
do not explain. He says: “The dissociated conscious- 
ness is somewhat different from the subconscious 
accompaniment, or modification of conscious  ac- 
tion, yet has affiliations with it. For dissociative action, 
the muscular system which serves the entire range of 
conscious, voluntary conduct, “must be taken away from 
the voluntary conscious direction and placed at the dis- 
posal of the suppressed subconscious. ‘There seems to 
be just two functional methods of accomplishing this: 
The one is to eject or drug or incapacitate the normal 
tenant; and the other is to wrench away a part of the 
muscular apparatus for the desired purpose, while leav- 
ing him the rest.” “In hypnotism we observe the 
alternating dissociation, in which -the tenant is ejected 
and his habitat and possessions placed at the disposal 
of the temporary usurper, who indeed commands func 
tions removed from ordinary control.” But the “usurper,” 
who seizes the muscular activity of the subject, is still a 
cryptical factor in this amazing problem! and as far as 
present evidence goes, may be either a spirit or the as 
yet inexplicable secondary personality. 

Certain cases certainly those “‘passessed,” 
spoken of in the Bible. 


suggest 


Will this perplexing and absorbingly interesting prob- 
lem ever be satisfactorily solved? Dr. Richet, the emjn- 
ent physicist of Paris, declares that “new scientific data 
will spring out of the darkness, and altogether ynknown 
forces will shortly be revealed”! 

SS OS 

Miss Sheila O'Neill recently showed and explained in 
Londen a model of a tandem monoplane which she had 
just completed. This exhjhition was given under the 
auspices of the Woman's Aerial League of London, Miss 
O’Neill is the only woman allowed to drive a motor-car 
in the Irish reliability motor trials, She has won many 
prizes in motoring, has patented several inventions, and 
is at present perfecting a new splash device for motors. 
She went out as a nurse during the Boer war, and holds 
medals from both the King and Queen of England. 


He is a master of chiaroscuro, that is to say, light and shadow blend perfectly in his works. 


but above ail I regret the interruption of forty-three years 
of peaceful domestic happiness.” 

In the conversation that ensued she said many things 
of an adorable simplicity from which I choose but a few: 

“We married for love. We have always been poor 
and always happy with one another, except for our great 
sorrow that we are now childless, for we are ever mourn- 
ing the loss of our son and daughter twenty years agu. 
My girl would have been forty now, and I should have 
had grown-up grandchildren around me,” she added, with 
eyes full of tears. “But we found comfort, my husband 
in his books and I in my household work near him.” 

[ suggested that the change would involve a change 
of habits and probably of residence. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the old lady, almost terrified. “I 
have told Theophilo that I will never leave my little home 
and pretty garden, where I have lived for twenty years. 
It we are forced to have a larger house for meetings and 
receptions, we will keep our little home to live in always. 

“We have had just enough to live on. My husband 
has always been persecuted because of his opinions, but 
a though he can not forget, he is incapable now of seeking 
to avenge himself on his enemies. 

“TI, too, am a Republican, but I adored your late King 
Edward, so just, so good, so courteotis to all!’ She re 
ferred to his visit to Portugal and contrasted the enthusi- 
asm of the people in the streets with their indifference 
toward their own King Carlos. 

Speaking of a visit of the commander of the English 
warships last Thursday, Senhora Braga added proudly: 
“And he knew my husband quite well by his books! Theo- 
philo is so pleased with the good words in the English 
newspapers,” she continued. “The monarchists always 
held up the bogy of English intervention, but only ig- 
norant people believed that great England, so just and 
clever, would act thus toward another country.” With 
simplicity she added: “One does not give orders in an- 
other person’s house.” 

Again reverting to her favorite theme, home life, she 
exclaimed, laughing: “Oh, but I scold Theophilo some- 
times! Our men-folk at home have to be kept under a 
little.” 

I rose to take leave of this dear, unassuming, old lady, 
whose partner for forty-three years has been suddenly 
taken from comparative obscurity to the highest position 
in the country without bringing a vestige of vanity to her 
bright old eyes. I bent to kiss her hand. “Oh, dont!” 
she exclaimed, covered with confusion. Kissing her hand, 
I only answered, “Theophilo Braga’s good wife!” 
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Man's Day, 


A SUDDEN wakin', a sudden weepin’; 

A li'l suckin’, a h'l sleepin’; 
A cheel's full joys an‘ a cheel's short sorrows, 
Wi’ a power o’ faith in gert to -morrows 


Young bloed red hot an’ the leve of a maid; 

Wan glorious hour as’‘ll never fade; 

Some shadows, some sunshine, some triumphs, some tears: 
An’ a gatherin’ weight o’ the flyin’ years. 


Then auld man’s talk o’ the days behind ’e; 
You darter’s voungest darter to mind ’e; 
\ li] dreamin’, a li’) lyin’, 
A li'l lew corner o’ airth to lie in. 
—Eden Philpotts. 
codicil ncahisiidtiibigsniineamens 
Freedom is the will to be responsible for one’s self.— 
Neitsche. 
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an 


Intry Mintry. 


\ / ILLIE and Bess, Georgie and May— 
Once, as these children were hard at play,. 
An old man, hoary and tottering, came 
And watched them playing their pretty game. 
He seemed to wonder, while standing there, 
What the meaning thereof could be— 
Aha, but the old man yearned to share 
Of the little children’s innocent glee 
As they circled around with laugh and shout 
\nd told their rime at counting out: 
“Intry-mintry, cutrey-corn, 


Apple-seed and apple-thorn; 


Wire, brier, limber, lock, 
Tr ° 

I'welve geese in a flock; 
Some flew east, some flew west, 
Some flew over the cuckoo’s nest!” 


Willie and Bess, Georgie and May— 

Ah, the mirth of that summer day! 

"T was Father Time who had come to share 
The innocent joy of those children there; 


He learned betimes the game they played 
And into their sport with them went he— 
How could the children be afraid, 


Since little they recked whom he might be? 
They laughed to hear old Father Time 
Mumbling that curious nonsense rime 
Of “Intry mintry, cutrey-corn, 
Apple-seed and apple-thorn; 
Wire, brier, limber, lock, 
Twelve geese in a flock; 
Some flew east, some flew west, 
Some flew over the cuckoo’s nest!” 


Willie and Bess, Georgie and May, 
And joy of summer—where are they? 
The grim old man still standeth near 
Crooning the song of a far-off year; 
And into-the winter I come alone, 
Cheered by that mournful requiem, 
Soothed by that dolorous monotone 
That shall count me off as it counted them— 
The solemn voice of old Father Time 
Chanting the homely nursery rime 
He learned of the children a summer morm 
When, with ‘‘apple-seed and apple-thorn,” 
Life was full of the dulcet cheer 
That bringeth the grace of heaven anear— 
The sound of the little ones hard at play— 
Willie and Bess, Georgie and May. 


—Eugene Field. 





With Cassock Black, Beret and Book. 


\ JITH cassock black, beret, and book, 
Father Saran goes by; 


I think he goes to say a prayer 
For one who has to die. 


Even so, some day, Father Saran 
May say a prayer for me; 
Myself meanwhile, the Sister tells, 
Should pray unceasingly. 


They kneel who pray; how may I kneel, 
Who face to ceiling lie, 
Shut out by all that man has made 
From God who made the sky ? 


They lift who pray—the low earth-born— 
A humble heart to God; 
But O, my heart of clay is proud— 
True sister to the sod. 
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look into the face of God, 


They say bends over me; 


search the dark, dark face 


Oh, what is it } see? 


ef God— 


see—who le fast bound, who may 
Not kneel—who can but seek— 
see mine Own face over me, 

With tears upon its cheek. 


—Grace Fallow Norton. 
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THE CZAR REVIEWS BOY SCOUTS. 


arrangement with The 
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The Boy Scout movement has recently been organized 
in Russia under the personal supervision of Sir Robert 


Baden- Powell. 
here seen 


The Czar is greatly 
reviewing a brigade at St. Petersburg in 


company with his son. 


interested and is 
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Fine 
Furniture 


is like fine pictures. It should 
be more valued as the years 
go by. That this may be so 
it should be built to last both 
in style and workmanship. 
These qualities we claim for 
our hand-made furniture 
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Prevent Wrinkles 


If the skin be kept soft and smooth 
wrinkles won't easily develop—in fact, 
{ they may be kept away almost inde- 
finitely. Perhaps you wonder how it 
is possible to keep the skin in this 
condition? The natural, and  conse- 
quently most satisfactory way is to 


USE 


Princess Skin Food 


The best of all aide to beauty of skin 


and softness of complexion. It pro- 
tects, preserves and keeps the skin 
healthy and helps it retain the fresh- 
ness of youth. Price $1.50, at drug- 
gists, or delivered. 


Superfluous Hair 


on the face is nearly always inherited. 
We epecialize in removing it, also 
MOLES. WARTS, Red Veins, etc., by 
our method of Electrolysis. Satisfac- 
tion assured. Our Handsome New 
Booklet mailed free. Tel. M. 831. 
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HE post-noel dance at Government House took place 
on Friday evening of last week and was a most suc- 
cessful social function, all the necessary adjunct to the 
enjoyable: dance being secured by the kind hosts, Fra- 
lick’s best music, a perfect floor, plenty of dancing men, 
and a dainty supper. The guests were, as before, largely 
trom the young set, whose especial delight is these Cin- 
derella dances, because, as one of them said, they end 
just when you are longing for more, instead of when you 
have had enough. Mrs. Gibson says good-night to her 
guests at one o'clock, after the fashion set by Lady Clark 
years ago, the two Gubernatorial hostesses being endow- 
ed with the best of Scotch good sense and judgment. 
All through the evening little dinner parties from the 
young married set drop in for an hour of chat and a 
dance or two, but the buds and their boys are there early, 
and it is a pretty sight when they gather, the girls at the 
head of the grand stairway and the men in a close pha 
lanx at the end of the wide hall, looking up at the 
beauties, who are impatient Juliets, quite willing to come 
them. Last Friday evening the house party, 
Gibson and her daughters, wore white gowns, the 
rich satin brocade, with hand- 
Brussels lace and some pretty jewels. 
lloch, niece of Mrs. Gibson, was down from 
Hamilton for the dance, wearing a delicate gown bor- 
dered with skunk fur, and looked very pretty. Mrs. 
\lexander, formerly Miss O’Reillvy, of Hamilton, was wel 
comed by many old friends and wore a handsome black 
gown touched with green. Miss Turnbull, of Hamilton, 
wore one of the most perfectiy artistic dresses at the 
dance, a royal blue, with sable and bands of cut jet, and 
a huge posie of violets. Petite Miss Phyllis Nordheimer 
had also a charming and dainty gown of palest pink dew- 
drop net over satin, the little overdress edged with fawn 
marabout and opening to the belt in front over the satin 
petticoat. Mrs. R. J. Christie and Mrs. Cawthra Mulock 
wore black and silver and white lace over pink satin re 
and came in about eleven, Mr. Christie with 
his handsome wife. Mrs. Mackelcan was also one of the 
late arrivals, Friday being her practice night. Miss 
Brouse wore a smart gown, white, with bands of emerald 
sequins. Miss Elizabeth Blackstock, who had just ar 
rived home, was in deep mauve ninon. Miss Frances 
Cotton and Miss Frances Lloyd Harris, of Brantford, 
the latest debutantes. were lovely in dainty white frocks. 
That fascinating little lady, Mrs. B. B. Cronyn, was a pic- 
ture in flame colored ninon, with borders of black fur and 
band of the bright color holding a tall black osprey in 
her dark hair. Mrs. Jack Meredith wore mauve satix, 
and her sister, Miss Phyllis Hellmuth, primrose satin, the 
scanty modish skirt veiled with a short overdress of black 








































































down to 
Mrs. 
hostess in-chief a very 
some panels of 


Little Miss Ma 


spectively, 


chiffon. Mrs. Agar Adamson wore an artistic gown of 
royal blue velvet with gold embroidery. Mrs. Miles Cot- 
ton looked handsome in white and Miss Dorothy Cotton 
in dull blue. Miss Olga Schwartz, who has been enjoying 


herself lately out of town, looked very nice in palest pink, 

with the modish touch of fur. Mrs. Scott Waldie wore 

i lovely green gown. Miss Kemp, of Castle Frank, a 

hite and silver gown, touched with black velvet, in which 

she was even prettier than usual. Mrs. Cassels, nee 

Waldie, was very handsome in pink. Miss Hope Seweil, 

of Belleville, was in primrose satin. Some of the other 

guests were the Misses Gates of Hamilton, Miss Eni 

Hendrie, Miss Braithwaite, Mr. and Mrs. Featherstone 

Aylesworth, Mr. and Miss Burton, Mrs. Walter Barwick, 
in a handsome black lace gown, who was saying good 

bye to her friends and has gone abroad; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Cox, Mr. Garnet Chaplin, Miss Elise Mortimer 
Clark, Mr. Howard Harris, Mr. Fred Mackelcan, Miss 
Dunlop, Miss Muriel Jarvis, Mr. Bob Sinclair, the Misses 
Crowther, Miss Elaine Machray, Mr. and Mrs. Van- 
konghnet, Miss Yvonne Nordheimer, Mr. Albert Nord- 
heimer, Miss Adele Gianelli in white satin with emerald 
green and a band of green holding a _ white paradise 
plume in her coiffure, Mr. Fornoret, Mayor Geary, Cap- 
tain Macmillan, D.S.O., Mr. Gillman, Mr. Walker Bell, 
Mr. and Miss Austin of Spadina, Mr. and Mrs, Ewart 
Osborne, Miss Harriette Ireland, Mr. Tom and Miss 
Plummer of Sylvan Tower, Miss Lennox, who looked 
particularly well, Miss Isabel Saunders, the Misses War- 
ren, Colonel Stimson, Mr. Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Watt 
of Brantford, Mr. Darling, the Misses Gouinlock, Mr. 
Skill, Mr. and Miss Sankey, Miss Clare Denison, the Misses 
Schoenberger, Miss Tait, Miss Helen Heaton and Miss 
Madonald of Goderich, Miss Julia Cayley, Miss Julia 
Pringle, Miss Gooderham of Alverthorpe, Miss Alice 
Hagarty, Miss Petica Geddes, Mr. Edward Jones, Miss 
Nell Fiskin, Miss Norah Blake, the Misses Edwards, Miss 
Hazel Fitzgerald, Mr. Fitzgerald, Miss Dorothy Prim 
rose, Mr. and Miss McPhedran, Miss Rita Dunbar in 
white touched with silver and white bandeau in her hair, 
Miss Elsie Jackes, Mr. Tackes, Miss Mary Campbell, Miss 
V. Boulton, Mr. and Mrs. Gerard Strathy, Major Car- 
penter, Mr. Jennings, who is down from Regina and has 
great tales of his explorations in the north, Miss Jennings, 
Miss Carev of Hamilton, Miss Darling of Rosemount, 
Miss Edith Kay, Miss Bruce, Mr. and Miss Alexander 
of Bon-Accord, Miss Erie Temple, who looked beautiful 





in white satin with a corsage bouquet of violets, Miss 
Davison. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Worsley, Miss Marion 
Creelman, who has spent ten days at Government House, 
Mr. Galt Kingsmill, Miss Kingsmill, Miss Buchanan, Miss 


Weir. Miss Adele Harman, Mr. Davidson Harman, Mr 
and Miss Lemesurier, Mr. and Miss Marjorie Fellowes, 
Miss Marjorie Brouse, Miss Mary Burnham, Mr. Burn 
ham, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Allen Taylor, Mr. Beverly Robin 
son. Mr. Alfred Beardmore, Captain Gooderham of Dean 
croft, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Macfar 
land, were a few of the very happy party. 
ye 

The Viceregal party from Ottawa will arrive on Mon 
day, and be the guests of His Honor the Lieutenant Goy 
ernor and Mrs. Gibson until Thursday night 
attend the concerts of the famous Mendeissohn Choir 
and on Monday evening will take supper at the Heintz 
man Hall, where the Ladies’ Board of the 
Creche will have the honor of entertaining them. There 
will be a special meeting of the Women’s Musical Clul 
on Thursday, which Lady Sybil has promised to attend 
Other functions are being arranged, and Their Excellen 
cies will probably be kept busy as usual. 

bf 

Last Thursday, January 26, was a record night, an 

all sorts of doings were on. 


tables, which was most successful, the Misses Gibson be 
ing among the guests. His Honor and Mrs. Gibson were 


ad 
PER AONE II 


They will 


Western 


Mrs. Melvin Jones gave a 
progressive dinner for young people of ten quartette 


at the Varsity Glee Club concert. Trinity men held their 
annual conversat, which was, as usual, crowded with their 
friends. Mrs. Watson, of 234 St. George street, gave a 
jolly young folks’ dance, and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Good- 
erham gave a bail at the Metropolitan for Mrs. Gooder- 
ham’s sister, Miss Enid Alexander, which was quite a 
brilliant affair. At least five dinners were on that even- 
ing, SO every one was trotting about in the mud. It was 
impossible to secure any sort of conveyance after ten 
o'clock, as everything on four wheels, from the daintiest 
limousine to the grubbiest old night-hawk cab, was doing 
its mightiest in transportation. Next week, arrivals in 
town in early evening will probably also have to walk, 
for the audience at the Mendelssohn Choir concerts gen- 
erally uses all the wheeled vehicles in town about eignt 
o'clock. On a night like last Thursday week, one is apt 
to toss a penny whether to dare the elements or peace 
fully retire to one’s bed. 
se 
Miss Marion Creelman, who has been staying at Gov- 
ernment House, returned to Montreal this week. 
be 4 
Mrs. Shirley Denison, 278 St. George street, gave twin 
teas on Monday and ‘Tuesday afternoons, at which the 
guest of honor was Miss Dora Denison of Rusholme, 
whose marriage to Mr. Alfred Wright takes place in St. 
George’s Church, three weeks from to-day, February 25. 
Miss Denison received with the hostess, looking very 
bright and happy in a golden brown satin gown and hat 
to match with roses. Mrs. Shirley Denison was very 
sweet and attractive in a delicate shade of mauve char-- 
meuse, with gold lace and guimpe and underdress of tuck- 
ed tulle, amethysts blending prettily with the tone of her 
gown and the soft fragrant violets on her corsage. Her 
pretty house was decorated with violets and daffodils ar- 
ranged in gilded baskets, and the teatable was centered 
with daffodils, while gold baskets of violets stood here 
and there, the handles. tied with violet cord and tassels. 
It was all exceedingly artistic and dainty, as all Mrs. 
Denison’s little entertainments are. 
se 
A very large At Home was given by Mrs. Eaton and 
her daughter, Mrs. Burnside, at 182 Lowther avenue last 
week (January 27). The hostesses received at the en- 
trance to the drawing room, Mrs. Eaton in her invari- 
able black, with a triple string of shimmering pearls as 
a charming relieving touch. The whole house was en 
fete for the occasion and the wealth of flowers, elabora- 
tion of decoration and general originality of design made 
it a constant surprise to the hundreds of guests who wan- 
dered up and down improvised labyrinths, came upon tiny 
trout pools amid rocks in which a small farmer bobbed for 
fish, arbors and trellises of greenery, roses, grapes and 
electrics in bewildering array. In fact, there was no time 
to chat or be bored what with listening to the music, the 
canary-singing, and admiring the floral bowers every- 
where. Perhaps to many of us the dining room, with 
its quiet wood panelling and its beautiful mahogany table 
centered by one tall vase brimming with the most lovely 
Richmond roses, was the nicest place of all. A fine paint- 
ing of Dutch peasant life, “The Wooing,” by Israels, 
caught many a long and lingering look from connoisseurs 
as the crowd carried them past it. The large family con- 
nection of Mrs. Eaton devoted themselves to their guests 
in the reception and tea rooms, and Mrs. Scott Raff was 
everywhere on the same kindiy task. Tea was royally 
served in a mammoth white and turquoise marquee, heat- 
ed and lighted to perfection, and the teatable was an 
odorous vista of exquisite pink roses. Bonnie grand- 
daughters of the hostess helped to serve the guests, roses 
white, red and pink were peeping everywhere from the 
smilax hung walls. It was fairland. Mr. J. C. Eaton 
dropved in about six to enjoy half an hour, then kissed 
his mother good bye, and motored up to his new home on 
Davenport Hill. There was a simple heartiness and lack 
of pose about the hostesses and their assistants which is 
most grateful in these days of rush and mechanical hos 
pitality. 
sg 
The engagement of Miss Mabel Lennox, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. E. J. Lennox, and Mr. Yoris Ryerson, second 
son of Colonel G. Sterling Ryerson, is announced. Miss 
Lennox is a very popular and beautiful girl, in fact was 
pointed out to me last Friday night by an enthusiastic 
stranger as the belle of Government House dance. Her 
friends love her more, however, for her sweet disposition 
and many noble traits, than even for her very attractive 
appearance. 
b 3 
Miss Slade is with her sister, Mrs. J. B. Maclean, 
whose long illness at the King Edward has given her 
friends much concern, 
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There’s Lasting Satifaction 


in buying a piano from us, because our 
reputation of reliability, gained through 
nearly fifty years of service, is your 
guide and protection. 


Some people may think there isn’t much 
in a name, but our effort has been to 
associate the name 


Gerhard Heintzman 


with fair and upright dealing, with the 
best possible in pianos, and reasonable 
prices, considering the quality of the 
instruments. 


Our New Salesrooms at 41-43 Queen 
Street West (opposite City Hall) contain 
a complete stock of Self Player Pianos, 
Grands and Uprights. 


Gerhard Heintzman 
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THE CHOICEST SELECTION 


of eut flow-rs in all seasonable varieties can always be found at 


Ly a 


Floral work of the most artistic arrangement. 


Boquets for the Bride, 
Bouquets for the Maid, 
Bouquets for the Debutante. 


DESIGNS, DECORATIONS. 





In Spite of the Weather 


you can keep face and hands soft, smooth and 
white by using CAMPANA’S ITALIAN BALM. 
It prevents the raw winds and bitter cold from 
chapping, roughening or reddening the skin. It 
is a pure “balmy” skin food—not greasy or oily 
—free from anything that could possibly harm the 
skin. 25c. a bottle at your druggist’s, or 


E.G. WEST & CO., 176 King St. E., Toronto 





Sweeping Day 
and all its attendant drudgeries are banished 
for ever frora the home in which 


The Zimmer 
Stationary Vacuum 
Cleaner 


has been installed. We will send you our 
catalogue giving full information about this 
labor saving necessity. It enables you with no 
effort to give your house, every week, the 
thorough cleaning that is now possible only a 
few timesa year. It is the only really sanitary 
cleaner, and will in a short while be as indis- 
nsible a part of a well ordered home as is the 
urnace and your clectric lights. Either houses 
in course of construction or those already built 
can be equipped with the Zimmer Machines. 
Suppose you send for our illustrated booklet to-day 


THE 
Zimmer Vacuum Machine Company 


94 Adelaide St. W., - TORONTO 
Phone Main 2446 











men, bringing the total number em- 
ployed by this company up to 500. 
Owing to the separation from the steel 
plant, a fine new office will be built im 
connection. Plans are about com- 
pleted for the enlargement, and the 
work will be gone on with as soom 
as warm weather arrives. The addi- 
tion to the plant will cost about one: 
million dollars. 

The Ontario Iron and Steel Com- 
pany’s plant, which has bee taken: 
over by the Montreal Steel Company, 
will double its force of 350 men.— 
Adv. * 


WELLAND TOWN GOES ON 
BOOMING AHEAD. 
Two of Their Present Firms Are to 
Double Their Capacity Right 
Away. 


Special to The Star. 


Welland, Jan. 31.—Announcements 
of the industrial expansion of the 
town of Welland follow one another 
in rapid succession, and one of the 
best yet is the statement that the Page 
Hersey Pipe Mills will be increased to 
double their present capacity. This 
will give employment to 250 more 
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SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 
R 


S. F, H. PHIPPEN is giving a large tea at Clover 
Hill this afternoon for the announcement of the 
engagement of her elder daughter, Miss Edna Kathleen 
nr iy and Dr. Clifford Rogers Gilmour, of Winnipeg, 
was recently in town on a visit. Miss Phippen is 
one of the girls whom everyone loves, and there will be 
much regret when she leaves ‘Toronto as a bride for her 
native place, Winnipeg. And as Toronto friends will be 
sorry, Winnipeg friends will rejoice at her return, and 
all will wish her the happiness her sweet nature so well 
deserves. Dr. Gilmour is a rising physician in the Prairie 
City and a nephew of Mr. Thomas Gilmour of St. George 
Street, and has numbers of friends in Toronto. 
ve 
On Tuesday evening, Major and Mrs. J. A. Murray 
gave a large dance at McConkey’s for the friends of their 
daughter, Miss Marjorie Murray, who received with her 
mother, and luoked very pretty in a pink satin frock, 
veiled with gold dotted chiffon and fringed with gold. 
Mrs. Murray was in grey with silver and some fine lace, 
very smart and handsome. Mrs, Bert and Mrs. Allan 
Ramsay were with the reception party afterwards in the 
cosy corner, Mr. Webster also looking in later on. Mrs. 
Ramsay’s sister, Miss Devaney, of St. Catharines, and 
that lovely debutante, Miss Bessie McSloy, came over for 
this dance. The former is visiting Mrs, Ramsay, and the 
latter is the guest of Miss Mona Murray. The young 
people turned out in large numbers on Mrs. Murray’s 
invitation, men being in the majority, and one mischievous 
beauty said she thought the boy-wallflowers were the 
nicest sort of decoration for a ballroom. “You see,” she 
added, “the boys can always go and have a little smoke, 
if they have to miss a dance, but there’s no smoking room 
for the poor girls.” As she has nothing but ’steenth ex- 
tras, ten minutes after the dance begins, I don’t think she 
will miss the smoking room, for some years to come. 
Supper was served about eleven, in the cafe, where the 
whole party found tables, and enjoyed an extra tempting 
menu. The music was good, and the floor perfect, and a 
few of the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Morrison, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Copeland, Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald, 
the lady in her white satin robe des noces; Mrs. Gordon 
Gooderham in black velvet and gold slippers, Miss Enid 
Alexander in black velvet and pearls, Miss Dunstan in 
black velvet and tiny roses in her coiffure, Miss Snelgrove, 
very distinguished and dainty in pale blue satin, with a 
pale blue lace scarf; Miss Mary Walton in black velvet, 
Miss Gladys Bilton, lovely in pale pink with the modish 
coiffure and “bandage” of pale pink ribbon; Miss Jean 
Bellingham in mauve with a bouquet of violets and lily 
of the valley, Miss Mona Murray in pale blue, the Misses 
Webster, Miss Cosgrave, Mr. and Mrs. F. Foy, Miss Foy, 
Miss Mildred Thompson in coral pink chiffon and fawn 
marabout, Miss Dorothy Marks in white, Miss Edwards, 
Miss Lansing, Miss Florence Peters, the Misses Vivian 
and Mildred Duggan in white satin, Miss Miller, the 
Misses White, Miss Ellis, Miss Evelyn Reid, Miss Ayre, 
a niece of the hostess, in cerise chiffon, hobbled with gold 
over white satin, were some of the pretty girls at this 
dance. 
ve 
Miss Edna Phippen went to Montreal fo1 the coming- 
out ball of her old friend, Miss Helen Thompson, on 
Wednesday night, and is to return this morning with some 
Montreal girls in time for to-day’s tea. Mr. Clifford 
Brown went to Montreal last Friday for the week-end. 
5 4 
The engagement of Miss Alice Shaughnessy, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, and Mr. H. W. Beau- 
clerc, of Montreal, was announced recently, and many 
Toronto friends are sending congratulations. Miss 
Shaughnessy is very well known here, and the summer 
colony at St. Andrew’s, N.B., from Toronto, also take 
great interest in the news of her engagement. I hear a 
rumor that her brother’s engagement will be also shortly 
announced to a Montreal lady. 
bd 


Mrs. Edward W. Hagarty gave a tea at McConkey’s 
on Wednesday afternoon, afterwards entertaining the 
assistants at dinner and a theatre party. 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Hees left for the South last 
Friday, and will spend some months at Palm Beach and 
in the West Indies. On their return in the spring, they 
will reside at 174 St. George street. 


That most artistic of auditoriums, Convocation Hall, 
impressed one more than ever with its architectural beauty 
when filled with the brilliant audience which assembled to 
hear the University Glee Club and the Toronto String 
Quartette last Thursday evening. The platform held a 
handsome group of over one hundred young men who 
sang with all the fervor and spirit of youth, and a charm- 
ing touch was added to the scene by the sweet personality 
of the accompanist, Miss Ada Twohy, who wore a classic 
gown of ivory charmeuse and duchess lace touched with 
gold. Two specially prepared boxes gaily decorated with 
Union Jacks contained the Government House party, 
President and Mrs. Falconer, Sir Edmund and Lady 
Walker, and Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay Wright, all of whom 




















THE BLIND SIDE. 
German Officer: “Glad to hear you're going to forti- 


fy your sea-front. Very dangerous people these Eng- 
lish.” 2 

h. 
Dutchman: “But it will cost muc 
German Officer: “Ah, but see what you save 


z ” 
eastern frontier, where there's nobody but pyre er 


Note.—This is an allusion to the Kaiser's recent 


proposal that the Dutch fortify Flushing, which would 
have closed the Scheldt. England has bg evel = 
measures for two hundred years and foug ner 


on the issue. 


on the 


were delighted with the evening of excellent music, and 
complimented Mr. Davies and the club on their progress. 
we 

Mrs. Bryce Hunter gave a tea on Monday in honor 
of Miss Bessie Hunter, who is going to New York, and 
Miss Maud Pepall, the bride-elect. 

Mrs. George A. Cox will receive next Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons, and during the rest of the season 
on the fourth Monday. 


Sir William and Lady Mackenzie have sent out an- 
nouncements of the marriage of their youngest daughter, 
Theresa Grace, and Comte Jacques de Lesseps. I believe 
that the Benvenuto party will not return to town before 
Lent. : 

ve 

The Riverdale Ex-Pupils’ Association held their first 
annual At Home in the new assembly hall of the school 
on Friday evening, January 27. The patronesses were 
Mrs. Chas. R. Sneath, Mrs. W. H. Miller, Miss Alice 
Wilison, Miss Katherine Michell. The event proved to 
be most enjoyable and successful in every way. 

ve 

A very interesting and delightful lecture was given at 
St. Margaret’s College on January 27 on the oid town of 
Edinburgh, by Rev. Alexander MacMillan. The subject 
suggests the greatest historic interest and romance is not 
wanting in the history of “Auld Reekie.” 

; ve 


A very fine tea was given by Mrs, E. F. B. Johnstone 
in her spacious and artistic home on January 25, and a 
large number of her friends and acquaintances responded 
to her invitation for five o’clock. It was a daffodil tea, 
masses of the sunny flowers of the month being arranged 
decoratively, and the tea-table having a regular sunburst 
of go.den blooms, softly backed by garlands of smilax, 
which crossed in ropes, studded with daffodils, to the 
corners of the cloth. Mrs. and Miss Johnstone received 
in the drawing room, which is the centre of so many 
attractive salons, the wide sun parlor, with its ledges of 
delft, and beautiful art treasures, the quiet library, with 
its valuable store of books, and the bright hall and dining 
room on the north side. The hostess and her daughter 
were handsomely gowned. Mrs. Johnstone was in pale 
primrose embroidered charmeuse, with pearls, with a 
touch of tan velvet on the corsage, ‘Miss Jessie was in 
turquoise with white lace. Among those assisting was 
Mrs. W. R. Riddell, perfectly gowned and cotffee as usual, 
her pale blue dress veiled in black and gemmed with tur- 
quoises, in dainty touches, being most becoming. Mrs. 
Van Straubenzee matronized a party of girls in the tea- 
room, including Miss Alexander, of Bon Accord, Miss 
Dunlop, Miss Reid, and Miss Boyd. 

se 


Miss Jeannette Barclay is visiting friends in Montreal. 
vé 
Mrs. Arthur M. Bethune, of Brampton, was in town 
this week for a brief tour of shopping. 
se 


Mrs. S. F. Mackinnon, Avenue road, was at home to 
numbers of friends on Thursday and yesterday afternoons, 
who were glad to greet her again, and admire her fine 
home. 

ve 

Miss Christie, Mrs. Hal Osler’s sister, is on her way 
out for a visit to Toronto, It is some time since she 
was here, but her friends and admirers have remembered 
her well, and are delighted to look forward to seeing her 
very soon. 

r se 

Mrs. S. J. Newton Magwood received yesterday at 
her new home, 414 Dovercourt road, assisted by her 
mother, Mrs. E. J. McLean. 

we 

Miss Estelle Kerr has returned from a visit in New 
York. Mr. and Mrs. George A. Graham, St. George 
street, have gone to Long Beach, Southern Californa, 
for the remainder of the winter. Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Brownlee, 77 Delaware avenue, have gone to the East 
Indies for some weeks. 

se 

Mrs. Edward Drummond Fraser (nee Comer, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.) received for the arst time since arriving 
in town after her bridal trip, yesterday afternoon, at 113 
Walmer road. 

we 

Mrs. Archer, of Pittsburg (formerly Ethel Palin), has 
been in town on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Norman Harris. 
Mrs. Archer had a very fine young son of three years, 
with her. 

sé 

Mrs. Townsend, Chestnut Park, entertained at lunch- 

eon yesterday. 
ve 

Captain MacMillan, D.S.O., has recently come up from 
Halifax, and is stationed at Stanley Barracks. I may 
shortly have an interesting announcement to make, in 
which this smart soldier and popular comrade is concerned. 
Meanwhile his Toronto friends are giving him welcome. 

b 

Mrs, Charles L. Benedict gave a tea yesterday at her 
home, 29 St. Vincent Street. 

we 

Trinity College Conversazione was held with all its 
usual eclat last wetk, and in spite of the shocking weather 
the guests were legion. Several “improvements” such as 
electric lighting of those delightful corridors, were noticed, 
and the usual cosy “dens” were presided over by the usuai 
fussy hosts pretending unconcern. No function has 
changed more than Trinity Conversat in the last decade— 
the avalanche of young folks which has swamped so many 
old-time gatherings, has obliterated the old fashioned 
ceremonious gathering of high dignitaries who used to 
appear at Trinity. It is now a young folks party and the 
chaperones are generally only the official ones con- 
nected with Trinity and St. Hilda’s. It was a joyous 
party on Thursday, Jan. 26, and the dancing went on 
very gaily until the last step was taken. 

se 

Government House dance “breaks up” in a very im- 
pressive manner. The orchestra plays the last, very last 
encore, the trumpeter who has heralded the dances sounds 
the Last Post at the door of the ballroom and the young 
folks stand in dancing pose, and sing God Save the King! 
As a newcomer said, breathless with surprise and pleas- 
ure, “Isn’t it nice? So elgtaby loyal and English.” 

The marriage of Mr. C. A. R. Warren, son of Mr. 
W. A. Warren, 2 Elm Avenue, and Miss Gertrude King, 
was quietly celebrated in St. Augustine church, on Thurs- 
day. The bride is an orphan, and the recent death of her 
mother prohibited any wedding festivities. Mrs. C. A. R. 
Warren will receive on Monday with Mrs. Warren, at 
2 Elm Avenue. I am told that the bride is a very attrac- 
tive and charming little lady. 


The death of Captain A. Cecil Gibson, on Tuesday, 


29 








the result of concussion of the brain from a fall, was a 
great shock to his family and friends. His funeral was 
on Thursday. Captain Gibson was a retired officer of 
the Royaf Grenadiers, and a man of bright mentality, and 
highly educated, a graduate of Clare College, Cambridge. 
ve 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Gooderham, of Bedford Park, 
gave a large dance at the Metropolitan Assembly rooms 
last week, Jari: 26, for. the young set, friends of Mrs. 
Gooderham’s sister, Miss Alexander, the latter looking 
her best in a dainty white satin gown, the hostess wear- 
ing a dance frock of black chiffon velvet. Miss Eleanor 
Gooderham of Alverthorpe, and Miss Grace Gooderham, 
sister and cousin of the host, were among the guests, who 
included half a dozen young matrons and a perfect garden 
of pretty girls. Supper was served in the banquet hall 
and the decoration of crimson roses and shaded lights 
made the buffet very handsome. 
ve 
The marriage of Mr. John Denison, elder son of Mr. 
Charles L. Denison, 640 Dufferin Street, and Miss Ger- 
trude Punchard, was celebrated in St. Anne's church, on 
January 26, Rev. Lawrence Skey. the rector, officiating. 
The groom is a namesake of his ancestor, the doughty 
Captain John Denison of Bellevue, grandfather of Colonel 
Denison of Heydon Villa, and the first of the family to 
settle in Toronto, in 1793. 
sé 
Mrs. David Symons was hostess of a pretty daffodil 
tea last: week, at which she was a most attractive lady 
in yellow charmeuse veiled in ninon. Mrs. Lionel Clark 
matroni.ed the charming girls in the tea-room, Icoking 
lcvely in opal pink and grey. 


Naturalists’ Calendars. 


Siege those who have kept for years past, or who per 

haps intend to keep for the first time, an out-of doors 
diary or calendar, the opening days of January hold a 
pleasure which is all their own. It is a very simple form 
of enjoyment, and just consists in noting and comparing 
the dates on which the expected events of the growth 
and progress of the year occur. Gilbert White kept at 
Selborne such a calendar—of which, by the way, the en- 
tries and dates have often been misunderstood; William 
Markwick, at Catsfield, near Battle in Sussex, kept an- 
other which offers some quaint comparisons with it; and 
since the various editions of Selborne have found their 
way into English homes during the past century, White's 
example must have added to the libraries of country 








SIR PERCY LAKE, K.C.M.G., FOR INDIA. 


The former Inspector-General of the Canadian militia 
has recently been appointed to the command of the 7th 
Division in the Indian Empire, a post demanding the 
highest efficiency. 


houses hundreds of calendars perhaps as exact as his 
own, though without its peculiar value and charm. Jan- 
uary, of course, is the best month in which to start such 
a calendar. There is no precise date on which the year, 
as regards the progress of the seasons and the growth 
of plants and the life of birds and beasts, can be said to 
end or begin, for there is no week of the winter which 
does not add something of strength to pushing buds or 
the rising pulse of animal life. But the New Year is as 
convenient as it is conventional a date for beginning new 
things, indoors or out. In the first week of January, tor 
the first time since the third week of November, the sun 
sets after four o'clock. It also begins to rise a minute or 
two earlier, and with the lengthening days and fuller sun- 
light the white and yellow of the winter flowers begin to 
show in the garden-beds, and the chances of adding a 
note to the calendar, often slight enough in December, 
grow almost with every minute added to the morning and 
evening of the day. 

The first of January, too, is a convenient date on 
which, as it were, to take stock of the garden and the re 
cords which belong naturally to the season, though they 
may as a fact have occurred and been aiready noted 'n 
December. White, for instance, has an entry or two in 
November and December which he repeats again in Jan 
uary; he notes the flowering of the primrose, polyanthus, 
hepatica, hellebore, daisy, wallflower, mezereon, and 
snowdrop between November 10th and December 29th. 
Of these the primrose, polyanthus, daisy, and wallflower 
can be found either in quantities or in scattered speci 
mens in almost every month of the year; but the snow 
drop in flower on December 29th is a first appeai 
and an early one at that. Then, again, you feel thai, ai- 
though White naturally turns to the beginning of his cal- 
endar to set down the dates on which he first heard vari- 
ous birds in song, he must really have heard some of them 
earlier—that is, late in the preceding year. He chronicles, 
for instance, the robin as singing for the first time on 
the first of January, the missel-thrush on the second, the 
hedge-sparrow on the fifth, the great tit and thrush on the 
sixth, and the skylark on the twenty-first. But the robin, 
except for a few weeks in the heat and drought of July 
and August, sings continuously through the year; the 
thrush begins his autumn song in September, and sings 
intermittently through the winter; the missel-thrush has 
a wild December song; the lark needs only sunshine to 
mount his blue stairway; and the hedge-sparrow is the 
most modest and contented of all small garden birds, and 
will sing on the dullest of bushes or palings almost any 
day in the year, however cheerless. The more interesting 
birds as regards the date of singing early in the year are 
the blackbird and the chaffinch. Spring has begun in earn- 





CORONATION YEAR, 


The New Year (to His Majesty): ‘‘At your service, 
sir!’”’-—Punch. 


est when the blackbird first sings from his lilac or apple 
tree on a February evening; White, for that matter, dates 
the b.ackbird first on January 17th, and the chaffinch on 
Jajuary 24th; the present writer’s earliest note of the 
biackbird is on the 6th and of the cuaffinch on February 
10th. Markwick, on the other hand, does not seem ‘o 
have chronicled a blackbird as singing before February 
15th, though he dates a chaffinch on January 21st. But 
perhaps the oddest dates in the White and Markwick cal- 
endars are those on which they note the first cooing of 
the ringdove. February 27th is White’s date, and March 
2nd is Markwick’s. Is it possible that among the slow 
changes which we seem to notice now and then in the 
habits of English birds we may include a tendency to do- 
mesticated breeding instincts among birds naturally so 
wild as wood-pigeon? The marked preference of star- 
lings for fruit, and the increasing numbers of wood- 
pigeons and carrion crows in urban districts, possibly are 
to be classed together as changes corresponding to the 
thicker population of the country; the birds go where 
they are less molested and take the food which is most 
easily come by. But in any case, the cooing of wood- 
pigeons, the distant, drowsy monotone “Tak’ two coos, 
tak’ two,” can belong to almost any sunny day of a mild 
January. 

Flowers are pleasantly punctual to their dates in the 
calendar. But there are certain peculiarities which differ- 
ent flowers of the same kind in the same garden seem 
to reproduce season after season. It may be a single 
aconite which invariably appears in exactly the same spot 
each January under a lilac-bush, a week before its fel- 
lows; or a separate crocus which, perhaps on January 
16th, will demand biack cotton for itself and the other 
crocuses which will not flower for a month. Or of the 
early daffodils, the pale cernuus for example, or the col- 
chicums on the lawn, there will always be one, in a known 
familiar spot, which will be faithful to its day; the 
rest may follow equally faithful, each to its date and 
habit, but it is the same bulb, or a bulb in the same spot, 
which year after year gains entry for daffodils and col- 
chicums in the calendar. It is, perhaps, the same bird, 
too, which each succeeding spring is the first to break 
the silence? It would seem natural that it should be so; 
at all events, the experience of vear after year goes to 
indicate that the quickest way of hearing any particular 
bird for the first time in the year is to listen for it where 
it was first heard the year before. That is most mark- 
edly the case as regards nightingales; you can depend 
almost to a yard in the low-cut or hedgerow for the first 
glimpse of the red-brown tail and the throb of the grey 
throat in the blackthorn flowers. The cuckoo, again, on 
his way north, takes surely the same path over the sea 
and the downs. A West wind, a spatter of rain, open 
sunlight and rain again; then he calls half heard from 
the south, in at the same window, down the same wet 
avenue—that does not change, even if for the last few 
years he has come many days later than White’s seventh 
of April. 

Markwick, who as a rule seems to have heard and 
seen his birds and flowers on later dates in the year than 
White, adds records which in White’s calendar are want- 
ing. He has a number of notes on the last appearance of 
various birds, either native singing birds or migrants like 
the swallows and martins. He chronicles June 28th, for 
instance, as the latest date on which he has heard a 
cuckoo. White, doubtless, heard cuckoos call in July, as 
his neighbors have since; but the rule with the cuckoo 
seems to vary very little—the second or third of July 
hears the last of him. With other birds supposed to stop 
singing early in the season the actual date of ceasing song 
probably varies with opportunities of nesting and breed- 
ing; the writer last year, for instance, heard a missel- 
thrush in full song on the fourth of June, whereas the 
last week in April is his usual limit. Blackbirds, again, 
seem to be capable of being roused to song by rain, long 
after they have shut down their spring music; like 
thrushes, they will sing at intervals into August. But 
the strangest song which the blackbird gives you belongs 
to September. He changes his habit then from singing 
from his lilac or bare apple branch to a retreat in shade, 
perhans in the dark of some great yew. There on some 
hot September afternoon he sends out a song in a quiet, 
reflective sort of undertone; it has a queer sound of ven 
triloquism, and if you did not know that he was singing, 
so to speak, at your elbow, you would think that you were 
istening to a blackbird a field or two away. Robins have 
the same trick of singing under their breath in this way, 
and Mr. W. H. Hudson has somewhere a note of a chaf- 
finch’s roulade suddenly sung over to him with the same 
ethereal and oddly perfect cadence. But these delicate 
little pipings have nothing of the strength and hope cf 
as yet unheard, of the opening year. Those 
still await their dates in the calendar; the most roguish 
and the most indolent, the blackbird’s, doubtless waits 
still for February—or will he this year, at last, for the 
first time, set a date beside White’s 17th of January? 
Perhaps, in the warm airs of the far South-West, even 
that date is late in the calendar of the blackbird—The 
Spectator. 
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The Very Reverend J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster Abbey, has been translated to the deanery 
of Wells, a less responsible position. Dr. Robinson at- 
tracted attention to himself a short time ago by refusing 
to allow the body of George Meredith to be laid to rest 
in Westminster Abbey. He is known as a Greek scholar 
and has written books on theological subjects. 
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HE Paris correspondent of The Daily Mail says: The 

successor of the “hobble” skirt has arrived. A new 
form of divided skirt, to come into fashion in the spring, 
is to be launched into notoriety by the “Mannequins” 
of a well-known dressmaking firm of the Faubourg St. 
Honoré. The new costume comes from Turkey, and is 
an almost exact reprodultion of the dress worn by the 
harem ladies. It consists of a long, loose, divided skirt, 
fitting tightly at each ankle. M. Paul Poiret intends to 













attempt to popularize this garment as a conventional cos- 
tume for women. “This is a long-cherished ambition of 


mine,” he said; “the ‘hobble’ skirt has had its day, and 











my clients are tiring of the ungainly gait which it makes 
obligatory. The Turkish ladies’ costumes has long ap- 
pealed to me as being most sensible, hygienic, and grace- 
ful. Moreover, it complies perfectly with the present-day 
craze for skirts which are tight at the ankles, only instead 


> 








of having her movements impeded by a single skirt woman 
is to have a skirt at each ankle. Certainly it will add to 
the charm and beauty of the feminine figure as no other 


lone. 








ADVANCE SHOWING OF 
NEW SPRING SUITS. 

















High Class Tailored Models. mode has « 















* * * 






\V FE have now reached the full tide of winter luxury, so 
that we may well note whether fashion predictions 
have been definitely verified, or the reverse. The passing 








of the tunic cannot be recorded; not onlv is it still with 

I it rather than losing, ground. The 
tunic, or double skirt, is a favorite de- 
hed with deep lace, cr bandings of metal, 
ideries; and the fancy for lengthening the 
1 the train is also as much approved as is the 
which may start from the middle-back, or 
‘, or even from one shoulder and float away 
ind long sash, adding little to the costume’s 
Iness, but dissipating any hint of the commonplace. 
Some of the newest shapes in trains are anything but 
commonplace, being made square or round or swallow- 
pointed, according to preference, and weighted with tassels 

é of the wearer. 
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he black-and-white craze has now reached the acute 
stage, and one is inclined to cry out for color, to break 


y. Black velvet hats with white 
wings, or butterflies, or ostrich plumes, have become a 
the eye, and the black Valkyrie toque faced 
with white has gone through endless duplications. Er- 
mine, however, retains its full charm, and the large ermine 


the monotony in millinery. 


Dress Diary 








Monday 
I wrote to Parker's butterfly on a black velvet hat is the latest touch. 
Tuesday - - 


eir wagon called for my 


soiled dress 


HE débutante’s bouquet, this season, is a thing of 
Wednesday, Thursday and charm. It 


is exactly like her grandmother’s wedding 


Friday. : ; ; < e 
They cleaned it by their famous bouquet, only prettier, because it is in colors, and has a 
iry process. shower of ribbons matching any one of the flowers. One 
a ___ watureay sical had a rosy camelia in the centre, surrounded by a fringe 
aan ae - , of pink bouvardia, next to it a row of Russian violets, then 





one of valley lilies, and finally another of the violets next 
to the lace paper. The shower was of narrow rose-pink 
ribbons, knotted here and there with violets and lilies of 
t 


he valley. Another lovely nosegay was made with sunset 


R. PARKER & CO. 


Cleaners and Dyers, 
TORONTO. 
201 and 791 Yonge St. 


99 King St. W. ; 
471 and 1,324 Queen St. W. »} 


277 Queen St. E. 
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You pay no more 


for the world wide prestige, 
perfect fit and unusual 
durability of Fownes gloves 
than for the gloves you buy 
hurriedly because you think 
they will ““do”:—Sometimes 
they ‘“‘do” and sometimes 
they do mot, but 


OWNED 


never disappoint. We put 
our mame in every pair and 
cannot afford to Se a single 
glove go out that is not exactly 
right. 

With 133 years experience 
and a reputation in every 
capitol in Europe and America, 
you are assured of good value 
when you buy Fownes gloves. 


Decide to make your glove purchases 
carefully this year... It will pay you 
many times over. Remember Fownes 
cost no more. 

They are sold under their own name, 
which is stamped on the inside:-—a name 
worth looking for. 
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THIS LOOKS EXPENSIVE. 
A Poiret effect in gi and fur. 
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rosebuds, surrounded by violets, then white carnations, 
then fringy pink begonias and sweet peas, next to the lace 
paper, with inch-wide ribbons of changeable gold and rose- 
color, just the tint of the sunset buds entangled in their 
shower. Still another was centred with a red poinsettia, 
the Christmas flower, surrounded by gardenias, then vio- 
lets, and finally yellow button chrysanthemums; and the 
wide red streamers were caught with gardenias. These 





Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE BEADED CAP. 


Marcelle Demay, of Paris, has designed a head-cap 
that has just reached this country. The cap is of quaint 
but rich design, and is composed of crystal beads of 
milk-color and Delft blue. The broad border is made 
entirely of the first named beads. The effect is be- 
coming in the extreme, and accounts for the popular- 
ity that the first consignment of the caps has secured 
at all fashionable winter resorts. 


stiff little bouquets will be a distinct feature of the winter 
cotillions, and the repoussé silver holders, formerly in 
vogue, have also been revived. 

* * * 


HE closely fitted black velvet separate skirt is an in- 
dispensable concomitant of the well-dressed young 
woman’s wardrobe, this season, for it may be worn in the 
house with black chiffon blouses over white or colors, or 
utilized with fanciful overdraperies of lace or embroidered 
thin materials for luncheons and various afternoon occa- 
sions, with a fur wrap and large feather-trimmed black 
velvet hat. White lace, used in this way, of a very open 
pattern and large design—in Cluny, Flemish, Venise, or 
Irish crochet—is particularly effective and stylish over 
black velvet. A dainty costume of that kind was sent 
recently to a Washington debutante, to be worn by her at 
the White House, for the coming-out reception of Miss 
Helen Taft. The full straight-around tunic of very fine 
net was slightly full at the belt, but fitted snugly at the 
knee, where it was bordered with deep Venise lace. The 
peasant bodice of white moire had a short peplum and a 
flat panel sash at the back, the whole being edged with 
narrow shamrock passementerie. A belt buckle, and 
cameo necklace, of coral gave the smart flamingo touch 
of color, and the scarf of black Chantilly over white, on 
the dropping black velvet hat, completed a beautiful har- 
mony of treatment. 





* * * 


HEN the autumn models were first launched this 
seascn the sleeves to our principal low-necked 
bodices were short and transparent. Some of the leading 
dressmakers even reproduced the typical First Empire 
sleeve, with its slightly puffed effect and narrow satin 
band upon the arm. In the course of a few weeks, how 
ever, there came a curious change. Our sleeves not only 
became shorter, but they gradually disappeared beneath a 
loose drapery of gauze or tulle surrounding the entire 
bodice. This month the principal houses are making new 
models without any sleeve whatever, whilst a prettily 
shaped cape just covers the shoulders. The waist-line of 
this sleeveless bodice is placed so high that the cape alone 
appears to be the important trimming. A world-famed 
establishment is recommending these capes in black velvet, 
with the remainder of the evening dress in a contrasting 
material and color. The effect of this direct opposition 
as regards tissue and color is not to everybody’s taste. 
Most women prefer the shade of velvet in their cape to 
be more in keeping with the general color of their gown 
* x * 


\ UCH has already been said on the care to be given 

the face after the ravages caused by motoring, ‘The 
hair, too, no matter how well it is covered by means of 
hats and veils, is bound to suffer to some extent. ‘The 
scalp should therefore be carefully nourished and mas 
saged at least once a week. Another necessity, to keep 
the hair in place while motoring, is a good brilliantine. 
It is perfumed with either violet or lilac, as preferred 
I think I have mentioned before a reliable hair powder, 
designed to help remove the dust when a shampoo cannot 
be had. It will keep the hair light and fluffy when it would 
otherwise separate from the weight of its own pil. Ay 
other toilet preparation which should be in the possession 
of every motorist, is a supply of almond meal—this to he 
rubbed on chapped hands in place of soap, It will be found 
to soften and whiten the skin, 

ee 

Mme. Aime Dupont, a fashionable photographer of 
New York, recently opened an exhibition of portraits in 
her studio which is remarkable in its way. More than 
one thousand photographs of women prominent in society 
and in theatrical circles are shown, and few well-known 
figures in these divisions are absent. Mme. Dupont is 
the widow of the French sculptor whose work was not 
ahle in Paris several years ago. 


bread and 
better bread”’ 


“The Queen of Toilet Preparations” 


It has no 
equal 
for keeping 
the skin soft 
smooth and 


white at all 


seasons. 


The most tempting breakfast is 
spoiled if the Coffee be of poor 
quality. But—every meal is a 
Banquet when you use 


Seal Brand 
Coffee 


Packed in 1 and 2 pound cans only. 126 
CHASE & SANBORN - MONTREAL. 


SOOTHING AND REFRESHING 
after Cycling, Motoring, Skating, Danc- skin and com- 
ing, Etc. 

M. BEETHAM & SON 
CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 
Ask your Chemist for it, and accept 


It entirely re- 
moves and pre- 
vents all 


Roughness, 
Redness, 
Irritation, 

Chaps, etc. 


Invaluable for 
preserving the 


plexion from 
the effects of 
the frost, Cold 
Winds and 
Hard Water. 


no substitute. 


OBODY likes stale bread. Most housewives 
know this, and even that old standby, bread 
pudding, cannot consume all the left-over 

bread of the ordinary household. There is a pecu- 
liar property in the ingredients of 


Tomlin’s Bread 


that keeps it from getting stale as quickly as some 
breads you've been used to. Think of the economy 
and satisfaction this means! Naturally it doesn’t 
crumble when sliced or lump off when buttered. 


Why not ask the driver to call and leave a trial loaf—now—to-day ? 


H. C. TOMLIN, 


420 Bathurst St., Toronto 
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A Master Without Moods. 


V KLASQUEZ, according to Mr. 

Lewis Hind, had the Shakes- 
peatian quality of combining the 
“dream and the business,” and not, 
like a cheese or a decadent poet, de- 
pencing upon mood and_ changing 
condition. Mr Hind gives the his- 
tory of a picture that is at the mo- 
ment a subject of controversy: 

It was in 1642 that Philip set out 
on a famous journey to Aragon. 
Spain was at war with France, and 
the distracted King hoped that his 
presence would inspire his troops and 
his “vassals,” as he called them, to 
overthrow the enemy, So Philip set 
out, and the route was marked by a 
“round of festivities” and an “abyss 
of expenses”; and with the King went 
his courtiers to flatter, his dwarfs to 
amuse, and his Court painter, Velas 
quez, to paint him. One day in 1644, 
when they were at Fraga, the King 
felt in the mood to be painted, so the 
Court carpenter was hidden to make 
an easel and to erect a window and 
a door to a room which could be used 
as a studio; and reeds were spread 
upon the floor. Then the chief Court 
valet decked Philip in his gayest 
clothes, such as he “usually appeared 
before the army as Commander-in- 
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Chief,” and all was ready. You may 
be sure that the King did not bother 
about the enemy that day. Velas- 
quez was always ready to create a 
work of genius. He had no moods; 
he was always at his best. Indeed, so 
sure are connoisseurs of the super- 
manity of Velasquez, that when they 
detect anything less than perfection 
in a work ascribed to him, they say: 
“Ah, that is by his son-in-law, Mazo.” 
This is what they are saying and 
have said, about the Fraga portrait 
of Philip IV. at the Dulwich Gallery. 
It is a beautiful thing to look upon, 
but it is not perfection; therefore, it 
is by the son-in-law—not by Velas- 
quez. Senor Bernete has pointed out 
certain deficiencies and weaknesses 
in the portrait, which, now that they 
have been indicated, seem to me quite 
convincing that the Dulwich picture 
is a fine copy by clever, but not per- 
fect, Mazo. Where, then, is the per- 
fect original? Now, we are getting 
warm, as children say. Some short 
time ago the original was traced to 
the collection of Elias de Bourbon, 
Prince of Parma, in the Chateau de 
Lichtenegg, near Wels, in Austria. 
Its pedigree is perfect, and Senor 
Bernete is entirely satisfied that it is 
the original. Dulwich is in tears, but 
that can’t be helped. 
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Why Tolstoy 
Left Home 
































































A LONG article of over four 

columns was published in the 
London Times by Mr. P. A. Boul- 
anger, an intimate friend of Count 
Tolstoy, who was present when he 
died. It gives some distressing rea- 
sons why Tolstoy left home. 

“To those near Tolstoy his depart- 
ure from home did not come as a 
surprise. During the last thirty years 
of his life he suffered acutely from 
the contradictions amid which he 
lived; for he regarded property, 
wealth, and the sale of his writings 
as evils, yet felt constrained to go on 
living in a good house on his an- 
cestral estate, having dinner served 
by a footman, while most of his 
books were published and sold by his 
wife, who obtained a considerable in- 
come from them, and ostentatiously 
surrounded him with comforts. 

“Though he had renounced his pro- 
perty and divided it among his heirs 
nearly twenty years ago, and _ had 
then made over to his wife, for her 
life, the income derived from _ the 
sale of his copyrighted works pub- 
lished before 1880, yet while he re- 
sided with his family he had to live 
somewhat as they did, and this ap- 
parent contradicticn between the ex- 
ternal conditions of his life and the 
principles he held often evoked the 
blame—not only of people hostile to 
Tolstoy, but also of some of his most 
ardent followers, who wished him to 
set an example to the world; but for 
a long time no one understood the 
true reason of his inconsistency. 

“Living in conditions incompatible 
with his views, and suffering acutely 
in consequence, Tolstoy exerted all 
the power of his soul to draw in his 
direction those—his wife, and other 
members of his family—who upheld 
those conditions and retained him in 
them. He saw before him an im- 
mense task—namely, that of changing 
his wife’s outlook on life; and he left 
any external change in his own life 
in the hands of Providence; though 
he was always hoping that the Rus- 
sian Government, which persecuted 
his adherents (imprisoning them and 
exiling them to Siberia), would some 
day imprison or exile him, and thus 
remove him from conditions of life 
that violated his conscience. 

“During the last few years he no- 
ticed a change in the Countess’s re- 
lation toward him. She became more 
careful of her property. When her 
copyright in some of his earlier writ- 
ings was infringed she did not hesi- 
tate to take legal proceedings against 
the pirate publishers, and sought her 
husband’s support in the matter; 
which action, clashing as it did with 
his rooted disapproval of all legal 
proceedings, caused him much suf- 
fering. All his remonstrances and 
attempts to pacify her without letting 
her have her way irritated her, and 
she, on her side, reproached him and 
made play with his inconsistencies. 
On the estate she empioyed watch- 
men, who sometimes came into con- 
flict with the peasants; and Tolstoy’s 
advice, to leave the property un- 
guarded, vexed her still more. 

“Tolstoy’s position at home became 
harder and harder day by day. The 
Countess used to read his diary to 
discover his private plans and 
thoughts. It was the same with his 
will, made in July this year. Try as 
he would to hide from her that he 
was making it, rumors of it reached 
her, and depressing scenes occurred 
in consequence. 

“More than once I witnessed de- 
pressing scenes between the Countess 
and her husband, and was always 
surprised to see how mildly Tolstoy 
behaved, and with what attention and 
love he treated his wife after her in- 
sults; and I saw that this attention 
and love were not in the least artifi- 
cial or external, but came from a pure 
heart and deep feeling. The struggle 
Tolstoy maintained against himself 
reached to the secret depths of his 
soul, and without the least hyocrisy 
and with perfect sincerity he used to 
kiss the Countess before going to 
bed. 

“Tolstoy’s weariness of this con- 
tinual struggle. was indicated by the 
fact that he, who had usually avoided 
going anywhere from home, began 
during the last couple of years to go 
away from Yasnaya Polyana more 
and more frequently. 


Many good and worthy 
physicians add to their 
reputations and_ prove 
their insight by prescrib- 
ing an hour’s ride daily 
for milady. The gentle 
stimulation. of guiding an 
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on a new one, and 
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new. 
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“It became clearer and clearer to 
Tolstoy, however, that this working 
at himself to evoke a kind feeling 
for one person—his wife—was be- 
coming unproductive. It diverted 
him from his other work, hindering 
his concentration, He had no priv- 
acy even at night, for from his bed- 
room he could hear the rustle of the 
Countess's dress as she looked through 
his papers in the next room—his 
study. During the summer of this 


ise in chocolates year he began to think that he would 
taining a new surprise in choc . ‘ 


have to leave Yasnaya Polyana and 
dealer’ d 80c. for pound z 5 
ee ae ee Tacenes Daones chocolates vos go somewhere into retirement, and he 


ever tasted TORONTO. warned his youngest daughter to have 


U get something different—something 

really worth eating—something you 
will always remember with pleasure 
—when you get a box of 


Neilaony 


The Chocolates that are Different 


33 different packages—each one con- 


a passport always ready in case of a 
sudden departure. 

“On the night of Nov. 9, when 
Tolstoy was in bed and had put out 
the light, the Countess, believing him 
to be asleep, entered his study and 
began to search among his papers. 
Tolstoy heard this, and feelings of 
indignation and revolt rose in him 
with such strength that he could not 
subdue them. He counted his pulse, 
which was beating very quickly and 
irregularly, and suddenly he felt that 
it was useless to remain in his old 
home any longer. He’ had to go 
away and realize his long-cherished 
dream of living a solitary and humble 
life. 

“When the rustle in the study 


the “Life” from Mr. Harper Pen- 
nington: 

“The only time I saw Jimmy 
‘stumped’ for a reply was at a sitting 
of Lady Meux (for the portrait in 
sables). For some reason Jimmy be- 
came nervous—exasperated—and im- 
pertinent. Touched by something he 
had said, her ladyship turned softly 
toward him and remarked, quite soft- 
ly: ‘See here, Jimmy Whistler! you 
keep a civil tongue in that head of 
yours, or I will have in some one to 
finish those portraits you have made 
of me!’—with the faintest emphasis 
on ‘finish.’ Jimmy fairly danced with 
rage. He came up to Lady Meux, his 
long brush tightly grasped, and ac- 
tually quivering in his ‘hand, held 











A German satire on the Kaiser’s method of hunting, published in the 
Jugend of Munich. The artist is careful to avoid depicting the Kaiser’s 
countenance and thus escapes the charge of Lese Majeste. 


ceased, and Tolstoy had assured him- 
self that the Countess was asleep in 
her bedroom, he rose, collected his 
papers, and went to tell his friend Dr. 
Makovitsky that he had decided to 
leave the house at once. It was three 
o’clock in the morning. After closing 
the door into the next room, that the 
Countess might not hear his prepar- 
ations, he packed his papers and the 
necessary clothing. He took only two 
changes of under-clothing, evidently 
considering that quite enough for his 
future life. Then he went to awake 
his youngest daughter, and bade her 
good-bye. 

“Having said good-bye to his 
daughter, Tolstoy went to the stables 
to order a horse to be harnessed to 
take him to the railway station of 
Stchokino, All the way he was agi- 
tated, fearing that the Countess 
might awake and overtake him, and 
that one of those scenes would ensue 
from which his nerves were already 
suffering. 

“They had long to wait at the sta- 
tion, and in the grey twilight of the 
wintry dawn Tolstoy walked briskly 
up and down the path outside. His 
coachman, waiting near, was surprised 
to see how brisk and firm were Tol- 
stoy’s movemerts. ‘Has your Excel 
lency no message to send home?’ he 
asked. Tolstoy paused awhile in 
thought, and then, with a resolute 
shake of his head, said ‘No, nothing. 
Go back home.’ ” 





A Missing Portrait by 
Whistler. 


rf. HE National Gallery is to re- 

ceive Whistler’s “Sable Picture 
of Lady Meux,” if it can be found, 
together with the correspondence 
thereon. 

This missing portrait is the third 
for which Lady Meux sat to Whist- 
ler. ‘The other two are described in 
the Pennells’ Life of the artist as 
among his most distinguished por- 
traits. Lady Meux “was handsome, 
of a more luxuriant type that the wo 
man who usually sat to him,” and he 
“found for her harmonies appropriate 
to her beauty. The first was an ‘Ar- 
rangement in White and Black,’ 
which few people have seen. There 
is a sumptuousness in the black of 
the shadowy background and the vel- 
vet gown, in the white of the fur of 
the long coat, that Whistler never 
surpassed. 253 Whistler was 
pleased with it, and spoke of it as 
his ‘beautiful Black Lady.’ Lady 
Meux was so well satisfied that she 
at once sat for a second portrait. 
This time the ‘harmony’ was in ‘Fesh- 
Color and Pink,’ afterward changed 
to ‘Pink and Gray.’” 

These two works, painted in the 
early 80s, are apparently included in 
the bequest to Sir Hedworth Lamb 
ton. The missing portrait was small- 
er. So far as the artist’s biograph- 
ers could find out, it was never fin- 
ished. The explanation is probably 
to he found in this story, quoted in 


tight against his side. He stammered, 
spluttered, and finally gasped out: 
‘How dare you? How dare you?’ 
but that, after all, was not an answer, 
was it? Lady Meux did not sit 
again. Jimmy never spoke of the 
incident afterward, and I was sorry 
to have witnessed it.” 
“72 —___ 


The faster a young man is the 
more difficulty he has in keeping up 
with his running expenses. 

———__+— > o—___—__- 


A good motto for the bridge play- 
er is: “Never double trouble till 
trouble doubles you.” 

—__——_-» + —_____—_ 


A friend of mine says he can tell 
any woman’s age by simply looking 
at her. I would’nt be so mean. 


The Simple, Kodakg Way 


Get the full measure of photogiaphic enjoyment by finishing 
as well as taking Kodak pictures. 
Velox paper have made it simple in every detail. 


There’s no guess work, no tentative experimenting in the Kodak Tank system of develop- 
ment. There’s no dark room; the films are simply left for 
developer of a certain temperature It's as easy as loading your 
important, the novice gets better results by the Kodak 
by the old hand development, dark-room method 


THE EXPERIENCE IS IN THE TANK. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited 


Ask your dealer or write us for our two booklets 
“Tank Development” and “The Velox Book.” 


Does all granulated sugar look alike to you? 
Then you haven't tried 


St. Lawrence Granulated 


Order a 20 pound cotton bag of St. Lawrence Granulated and 


see the big difference which there is between it and the ordinary, 
nameless sugar. 


St. Lawrence Granulated is 100 per cent pure. It is made from 
It is the sweetest, 


the finest cane sugar—not from beet-root. 
cleanest, whitest and altogether choicest granulated sugar you can buy. 


Why not get the best—especially as it costs little if anything more 
than the ordinary ? 


AL Is Choicest 


Sugar and Best 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SUGAR REFINING CO., Limited 
MONTREAL 
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PERFECTION 


you can buy. co cof 


( 
MAPLE LEAF LABEL) 
will make a cup of cocoa — rich, 


fragrant, nutritious —with the delicious 
flavor that is characteristic of Cowan’s. 





2conomical that 
Half a teaspoonful 


is the most 
























THE COWAN CO. LIMITED, TORONTO. 


To soothe, heal and strengthen the 
sore, inflamed or overstrained tissues of 
the throat and give real and permanent 
relief from throat troubles use 


EVANS prcrilies 





Se eee 
eens Cre ocean 


A positive boon te all who use their voices in fublic. Among scores ef 
appreciative letters from singers and public speakers in nearly every civilized 
land, the following has been received from Mme. GapskI; 

“I think these Pastilles are excelleat and I have already recommended 
same to many of my friends.’’ Send for free sample to ‘ 

NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO. OF CAN 





WORK WITHOUT FATIGUE 


You won't feel exhausted when you take 


EPPS’S COCOA szcagrasr: 


It will sustain you as nothing else will—there is strength 
in every particle of it. As a supper beverage it is perfect 


’ 


The Kodak Film Tank and 


so many minutes in so much 
Kodak, and what is more 
Tank system than does the expert 


TORONTO, CAN. 
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+ WinmeomensALT 


Best Yeast 
in the World 


Sold and 
Used 
Everywhere 


E. W. Gillett Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


W.GILLETT CO- 


Srmvieg FORONTO , ONT 








The Real Canadian Girl 


will never waste her money on 
imported table salt. She knows 
that right here in Canada, we 
have the best table salt in the 


world— 


Windsor Table Salt 


The real Canadian girl, and 
her mother and grandmother 
too, know that Windsor Salt is 
unequalled for purity, flavor 
and brilliant, sparkling appear- 











Meyer’s Parlors Events 
DURING WEEK 


Dance 

S The Amethysts’ Dance 
ox Dance 

Fe 10—VParkdaie Canoe C. Dance. 
Feb. 11—Sunnyside Saturday Dance 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Removed by the New Principle 


De Miracle 


a revelation to modern science. It is the 
only scientific and practical way to de- 
stroy hair. Don’t waste time experiment- 
ing with electrolysis, X-ray and depila- 
tories. These are offered you on the 
BARE WORD of the operators and 
manufacturers. De Miracle is not. It is 
the only method which is endorsed by 
physicians, surgeons, dermatologists, me- 
dieal journals and prominent magazines 
Booklet free, in plain sealed envelope. De 
Miracie mailed, sealed in plain wrapper, 
fer 31.00 by De Miracle Chemical Co., 1012 
Park Ave., New York. Your money back 
without question (no red tape) if it fails 
to do all that ts claimed for it. For sale 
ov 


The Robt. Simpson Go., Limited 
TORONTO. 





‘COFFEE 


Made ina moment 


Strength and fragrance 
unite to produce Coffee 
which will satisfy the most 
fastidious - But bé quite sure 
Sos have SYMINGTONS. 


A MRS MALAPROP said te 
(lara Novell 


vello, the noted Eng- 
lish prima donna: “You will admi 
that the is a great deal of evil life 
in th heatre,”’ ix e leed,” re 
plied Clara, “but on wh ch side of the 
curtain ?” 
*_ * * 


es tourist in Holland was inter- 
ested. “Does not a child by 


chance ever fall into the canal?” he 
asked the guide, 
“Yah.” 


Don’t you ever do anything for 


it?” 
“Yah; we pulls ‘um out.” 


“No, not that. What I mean is, 
don't you do anything to stop their 


falling in again?” 
“Oh, yah; we spank ‘um.” 
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Is the Current Theory of 
Heredity True? 








HY is it that a man of genius 
\ will not infrequently become 
the father or grandfather of perfect 
dunces?. Why do a fair haired hus- 
band and a fair haired wife some- 
times beget a dark haired baby? Why 
are there such differences in size, ap- 
pearance or intelligence between the 
children of the same identical mates? 

This in the human species; if we 
observe the so-called “vagaries of 
Nature” in the plant and the animal 
world, we observe that the dwarf pea 
sprung from tall ancestors breeds 
true to dwarfness; that the progeny 
of a black and white rabbit are in 
one case all black and in another all 
of the wild gray color; that two 
white peas being crossed may give a 
purple flower; that two hairless 
plants may revert to the hairy torm. 

We used to call such phenomena 
“curious reversions.” We believed 
first that through slow evolution cer- 
tain characteristics of certain types 
had either become overdeveloped or 
obliterated like the lizard’s third eye, 
the bat’s wings, the tadpole’s tail. 

We also believed that acquired 
characteristics, a love for music, a 
taste for strong beverages, would be 
transmitted to all of one’s descend- 
ants. 

Now come the Mendelian experi- 
ments, proving apparently that here- 
dity and evolution are mere dreams, 
that species are immutable and that 
Nature’s vagaries are merely Nature’s 
logical efforts to extricate the original 
type from the tangle of cross-breeds 
due to man’s tampering. 

Even should: the far-famed “miss- 
ing link” show up in the wilds of 
Oceania, where it is strongly suspect- 
ed of keeping itself in the strictest 
incog, we would no longer have to 
deplore our descent from a simian 
ancestor. 

The man who gave a concrete form 
to such theories was an Austrian 
monk by the name of Mendel, born 
in 1822. The result of his biological 
experiments were embodied in a mod- 
est paper read before the natural his- 
tory society of a little Austrian town, 
Brunn. He also wrote a few letters 
on the subject to the botanist Naegeli. 

Unfortunately, pamphlet and _let- 
ters were written at a time when 
Darwin's theories as to the origin of 
species had become the scientific fad 
of the day. And what chance had 
the modest old monk of being even 
noticed? He died inglorious in 1884. 


Not until a few years ago did R. 
C. Punnett, an English scientist with 
an inquisitive turn of mind, look 


over Mendel’s records of experi- 
ments. So appalled was he by their 
importance that he published a book 
christening the new theory Mendel- 
ism 

The world lent an indifferent ear 
to the new leit-motive; but by and by 
the Englishman dinned Mendelism 
into the consciousness of the scienti- 
fic world. At the present day there 
is a big English magazine devoted to 
the new science and called “Mendel- 
ism.” 

Let us now turn to Mendel’s own 
account of his experiments on plants 
and on animals. In one series of ex- 
periments he concentrated his atten- 
tion on the height of certain plants. 
He first made crosses between giant 
peas and dwarf peas. It mattered not 
which was the pollen-producing and 
which the seed-bearing plant; in all 
cases tall peas resulted from the 
cross. For this reason Mendel called 
the tall pea “dominant” and the 
dwarf “recessive.” 

The next step was to collect seeds 
1f the new plant and to sow them in 
the following year. When this was 
‘one it was found that both tall and 
lwarf plants appeared in the off- 
spring. Each individual was either 
frankly tall or frankly dwarf, and 
no intermediate appeared, the pro- 


dwarfs, 


the process, however, the tall plant 
the dominant, appeared three times 
is frequently as the recessive. 

The experiment was tried with var- 
ious animals, and it was found, first, 
that after several generations the in- 
dividual reverted to the pure type of 
either the male or female ancestors, 
and secondly, that one type was dom- 
inant that is, produced many more 
individuals than the recessive type. 

Crossing colored and white mice 
produced in the long run pure color- 
ed and pure white, with a majority 
of colored; the Angora fur of some 
rabbits was found recessive to the 
normal short fur; the rose comb, 
which occurs in certain breeds of 
poultry, such as Hamburgs or Wyan- 
dottes, behaves as a dominant to the 


portion of tall to dwarf being three 
to one. The following year seed 
from the dwarf peas gave only 
lwarfs; seed from the tall gave a 
large proportion of tall and a few 


In the following year tall seeds 
brought forth tall plants only, dwarf 
seed dwarf plants only. The reversion 
to the prototype was complete. In 


high serrated single comb of the Leg- 


horns. 


Freakish cases in which one of the 
parents was in a markedly abnormal 
condition were considered. Japanese 
waltzing mice were crossed with nor- 
mal mice. The “waltzers” are driven 
to circle round sometimes for hours 
by a painful malformation of the 
labyrinth of the ear. After a couple 
of years the crosses bred true to ei- 
ther the normal mouse or to the 
“waltzer,” the latter being recessive 
to the former. 


Interesting experiments were made 
to ascertain whether crossing in- 
creased or diminished the resistance 
to disease. 


Some varieties of wheat are sus- 
ceptible to the attacks of a fungus 
that causes “rust”; some are immune. 
When “susceptible” and “immune” 
were crossed every hybrid was sus- 
ceptible to “rust.” The following 
year the hybrid became differentiated, 
the “rusty” and “immune” plants be- 
ing in the apparently universal ratio 
of three to one. 


We have, then, the explanation of 
facts which Darwin refused to con- 
sider as very important. He held 
that “freakish variations” in the pro- 
duction of species would rapidly be- 
come swamped by intercrossing with 
the normal form. He considered that 
species had been and were being 
built up by a process of natural selec- 
tion. As a matter of fact, no species 
are being built up, and deviations from 
the prototype are corrected in the 
course of three generations. 

Before experiments can be made 
on human beings the Mendelian dis- 
covery can be applied practically to 
the improvement of animal breeds. 
We know for sure that in most cases 
a cross means greatly increased vigor 
for the progeny. Breeders, however, 
are very shy in making crosses for 
fear of breaking up and losing the 
desirable combination of characters 
found in the original strains, 


Mendel’s discovery may reassure 
them on this point. In three genera- 
tions breeders can reproduce the par- 
ental types with all the increased vig- 
or resulting from a cross. We must 
also revise our conceptions of a 
“pure breed.” Until recently we said 
that the criterion by which we could 
judge the purity of breed was the 
pedigree of the individual. To-day 
we know that a plant or an animal 
can be pure breed not only owing to 
its ancestry but in spite of its ances- 
try. 

Where the problem becomes fas- 
cirating, however, is where it touches 
the mooted question of heredity, and 
here again it upsets absolutely our 
previcus notions, Man being the slow- 
est breeding animal observations are 
difficult, and only imperfect statistics 
can be relied upon at the present day 
to supply evidence. 

The study of certain diseases, how- 
ever, in the course of several cen- 
turies fortunately enabled scientists 
to establish heredity tables. One of 
the most interesting cases observed 
is that of the transmission of “brachy- 


, 


dactily.” In people affected with this 
malformation the joints of the fingers 
and toes are two instead of three, and 
the whole body presents a stunted 
appearance. 


It has been shown that this condi- 
tion is unfortunately dominant to the 
normal state, which means that 
“brachydactily” in one of the parents 
will affect the progeny in the propor- 
tion of three abnormal to one nor- 
mal descendant. The normal descend- 
ants will, however, breed true to nor- 
mal, while the abnormal children will 
give birth to both abnormal and nor- 
mal children in the proportion of 
three to one. 


Another interesting case is that of 
the eye color. All colored eyes have 
pigment at the back of the iris. In 
addition to this there is frequently 
some yellow-brownish pigment on the 
front of the iris. Where it is absent, 
the color of the eye is blue, gray or 
violet. Highly pigmented eyes are 
dominant to those in which pigment 
is absent. When one of the mates has 
dark eyes and the other blue eyes, the 
proportion of dark-eyed and_blue- 
eyed descendants will be three to 
one, the dark-eyed hybrid begetting 
only dark-eyed, the blue-eyed hybrid 
begetting three “dark-eyed” to one 
“blue-eyed.” 


This is indeed a new and limitless 
field open to investigators. Research 
along such lines cannot fail to reveal 
facts of tremendous importance so- 
ciologically. 

While Mendel’s theories throw no 
light upon the origin of species, at 
least they seem to prove against Dar- 
win the immutability and the lasting 
individuality of species. We may 
have to believe in a distinct act of 
creation for each and every species, 
but we can no longer assume that the 
difference between species arose from 
the accumulation of minute and al- 
most imperceptible differences. Nei- 
ther can we believe that a drop of 
tainted blood will taint the family 
blood for generations. We know 
who will bear the taint and who will 


not. 
a ee 


77. husband came home very 

late the other night from an 
important political meeting. In the 
hall he kicked up rather a row, 
growling and swearing to himself 
till his wife called to him from up- 
stairs, “What’s the matter, my dear?” 
“Matter—hic—is,”’ he shouted, “that 
there are two hat racks here, and I 
dunno which one to hang my hat on.” 
“But you've got two hats, haven't 
you?” said the wife, soothingly. 
“Hang one on each rack!” 
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HE toastmaster didn’t have a set 
list of speeches to announce, 
so he apportioned the talks among 
the best speakers present as best he 
could. He did pretty well, too, until 
he announced: “The toast ‘Our Ab- 
sent Members,’ will be responded to 
by Mr. Blank H. Dash.” Then every- 
body laughed, loud and long. Why? 
Because Mr. Blank H. Dash has lost 
an arm and a leg. 











TWO BISHOPS AND A POSSIBLE ONE. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Brandon, has the unique distinction of hav- 
Ing furnished to the Anglican episcopate two of its former rectors 
within a period of one year. DOr. McAdam Harding, seated in the cen- 
tre of the above group, was rector from 1891 to 1904. He was elected 
Bishop-Coadjutor of Qu’Appelle in 1909, with residence at Regina. He 
labored for some years in Brockville and Kingston. He was succeeded 
in Brandon by the Rev. A. U. de Pencier, at that time senior curate of 
St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto. Mr. de Pencier, who stands at the left in 
the portrait, was recently elected Bishop of New Westminster. The 
present rector, who stands at the right, is the Rev. W. P. Reeve, who 
succeeded Mr. de Pencier on the latter’s removal to St. Paul’s, Van- 
couver, in 1908. Mr. Reeve is the eldest son of the late W. A. Reeve, 
Q.C., first Principal of the Law School at Osgoode Hall. He is a man 
of unusual eloquence and force of character. 
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FEBRUARY 4, 1911. 








Here is a cure for Headache 


which does not contain 
BROMINE, CAFFEIN or Morphine 
AT ST ER 





It contains 


Abbey’s Salt is not a sedative. 
no dangerous drugs—nor alcohol. 


It is as harmless as the sweet juice of the 
orange. 


Abbey’s Salt cures headache because it 
cleans the system of all impurities—sweet- 
ens the stomach—purifies the blood—and 
soothes the nerves. 


A foaming glass of Abbey’s Salt every 
morning will quickly banish those headaches. 


g 
abner 


At all dealers 
25c. and 60c. 
a bottle. 
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For the Valentine Party 


No evening throughout the year gives greater 
scope for entertainment than St. Valentines. 


The hostess will find an abundance of quaint novelties and 
favors in our Stationery Department. 


SVICACION ‘GAAS 0. i occ cewcecccensehebeeres ese doz. 
EN OR oinig 9-04 are 56.0.6 6 0 4.0 RSE SEAN OE SSRESORER doz. 
OE UTE, SSMOO, oa5.5.s con Ae Reet SARE ae Cae eee doz. 
Se Te MBPS ois ccs cw Fels o0 00sec eeeewees doz. 
Skating Party Programme’ ..........ccccccccccesccecees doz. 


RYRIE BROS., Limited 


Harry Ryrie, Sec.-Treas. 







James Ryrie, Pres. 


TORONTO 


“Thome Building ~ 


EBRUARY number of CANADIAN HOME 
JOURNAL has the most helpful and interesting 
articles on planning, building, furnishing and decor- 

ating a home that ever appeared in any general magazine. 
They are splendidly illustrated, many with four-color work, 
the first four-color illustrations ever used in a Canadian 
magazine. 











HOUSES THAT FIT 
Styles for different grounds. 


BUILDING A HOME 
Advice from hard-earned experience. 


HEART OF THE HOME 
All about fireplaces. 


A FIREPROOF HOME 
Unique, attractive and fireproof. 


MAKING DECORATIONS INDIVIDUAL 
About furniture, hangings, wall papers. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Artistic color schemes, 
And then—‘Metallic Decorations,” “Sanitation,” 
“Heating Systems.” 


REGULAR CONTENTS. 


Splendid short stories, Serial, Music, University women, 
Excellent selection of seasonable styles, Children’s page, 
Women’s Press Club, Embroidery. 


Here is a number that is sure to interest you. Try it and 
learn what a splendid magazine we can publish in Canada. 
It is worthy the best class of readers. 


Canadian Home Journal 


John St., Toronto 





The Smart, Correct 
Appearance 


THE VISIBLE PARTS 


of a “P.C.” ‘Le Parisien’’ corset 
have a style and finish that imme- 
diately proclaim it a well made corset 
and a correct one. But what is more 
important still—the parts you cannot 
see—the boning, the staying, etc., are 
given equally careful attention. Every 
corset bearing the brand 


“P.C.” “Le Parisien” 


is given special care to insure per- 
fect workmanship in style and finish. 


It is modelled on exquisite lines of 
style and beauty. It yields to every 
motion, yet retains the comfortable 
snugness of a well-fitting garment, 
and as the workmanship is perfect, it 
retains its shape until completely 
worn out. 


PARISIAN CORSET MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Limited 


OFFICES—II0 Colomb St. 
FACTORY—8-10-12 Turgeon 8t., Quebec 
Ontario Branch, Brampton, Ont. 
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